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" Tbe Wfties through which my weary steps I guyde, 

[In this Rbssakchb of old Antiquitie,] 
Are so exceeding riche and long, and wyde. 

And sprinckled with such sweet Varietie 
Of all that pleasant is to Bare or Eye, 

That I, nigh ravisht with rare Thought's Delight, 
My tedious Travbl quite forgot thereby ; 

And when I gin to feele decay of might, 

It strength to me supplies aud cheers'my dulled Spright.'' 

Spbnsbb'^ Faerie QuiecNS. 
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In the long succession of ages which have elapsed 
since London fiist became celebrated nnder Roman 
domination, it has been the theatre of the most 
important transactions in which man can be engaged, 
and every passion of the heart, whether of good 
or evil, has been unfolded and exemplified within 
its range. Its present greatness has been attained 
by progressive steps, in which the slcill, the valour, 
and the indastiy of its inhabitant? have been pre- 
eminently exhibited ; and although its growth has, 
at times, been checked by calamity, and its influ- 
ence thwarted by war and faction, yet, to employ 
the boldly-figurative language of Soathey, it has 
long been 

'< The Seat where Enolakd, from her ancient reign, 
Doth rule the Ocean as her own domain f" 

When we contemplate the almost inexhaustible 
nature of the subject, and the multifiajriDus variety 
of circumstances connected with it, the appearance 
of a new publication upon this Capital can hardly 
excite surprise; and although the existing works 
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are both voluminous and abundant, it is trusted that 
there is still room for an effective circulation of 
' Londiniana/ 

In the general design of this work, diversity of 
information, and accuracy in the details, have been 
the leading objects. No particular classification 
or arrangement, has been observed, and none was 
intended. Subjects of antiquarian and historical 
research, are mingled with the lighter graces of 
poetry, and the severity of local description is inter- 
woven with sketches of biography and manners, 
traits of character, and personal anecdote. Let it, 
however, be recollected, that the main feature of 
this undertaking, is to illustrate the Topography 
of the Metropolis as it existed in former times ; yet, 
still coAtinuing its history to the present day, 
whenever the place or object noticed appeared to 
be deserving of that regard. 

The extent of reading and inquiry essential 
to the production of this work has been far 
from inconsiderable. Several hundred volumes 
(both printed and manuscript) have been consulted, 
much personal labour endured, and every practicable 
endeavour exercised to obtain authentic and genuine 
information. With its lighter details, are involved 
many subjects of antiquarian interest and elaborate 
research; yet, even in the latter respect, that 
succinct and perspicuous language has been employed 
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which^ it is hop^d^ will afford instruction and 
pleasure to every one. Verbatim copies of several 
rare Tracts have, also, been given, either in illustra- 
tion of the manners of the Londoners, or of parti- 
cular events which have taken place within the 
Capital. Fitz-Stephen's ^^ Account of London '* in 
Henry the Second's time, ^' Bartholomew Fair,'' and 
Prynne's ^'Retractation" maybe referred to as 
instances. 

The engravings are of a mixed description, yet, in 
this particular, apology is hardly requisite, as it was 
intended that the work should be rendered popular 
from its cheapness as well as from its character. 
But that inferiority refers, principally, to those 
prints which have been copied from Strype's Stow^ 
and were selected to shew the state of our Metropo- 
litan buildings as they existed in the early part of 
the last century; and it will be found, on com- 
paring them, that the general style of every copy is 
correspondent with that of its original. The sub- 
jects and plans introduced from more finished 
engravings, or taken from drawings, are executed 
in a superior manner. Many of the latter exhibit 
objects of great curiosity and interest. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, in the 
secondary title, the word " Reminiscences " has 
been used in a much greater latitude of meaning than 
it generally denotes ; yet, without referring to the 
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extensive application of the ^^ Reminiscor*' of the 
Latins, its proper etymon, it may he stated, that 
no other phrase occurred to the author that would 
so appropriately indicate the miscellaneous nature 
of his work. 

Should the present attempt prove successful, it 
is the author's intention shortly to proceed with a 
new Series of Londiniana, for which much infor- 
mation has heen ohtained, and many subjects of 
antiquarian and topographical curiosity have been 
selected for engraving. 

Edward Wedlake Bratlby. 



RussBLL Institution, 

Jiotember 20tA, 1828. 
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LONDINIANA. 



ORIGIN OF LONDON^. 



London, the metropolis of England, the capital of 
the British Empire, and the emporium of the com- 
merce of the world, is a city of extremely remote 
origin ; so remote, indeed, that its fonndation and 
early history are altogether enveloped in the mist 
of fable, or bat dimly shadowed in the legendary re« 
cords of past ages. ** Bat herein/* snys Livy, the 
Roman historian, ** antiquity is pardonable > for it 
hath the especial privilege of interlacing Divine mat- 
ters with Human, in order to make the origin of 
cities more honourable, more sacred, and, as it were, 
of greater majesty." 

Brute, a lineal descendant of Eoeas, '' the grand- 
son of Jupiter, by his daughter Venus," is, by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, said to have ** builded this citie,'' 
about the year of the world 2855, (or 1008 years' 
More the nativity of Christ,) and to have named it 
Troy-novantf or Trinovahtum. This tale, although 
I YOh, u " 
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" it bee not of sufficient force to drawe the gayne- 
sayers,'* was ooce esteemed of such validity by the 
citizens^ as to be transcribed into their '* Liber Albus/* 
and heoce into the '' Recordatorium Civitatis Specu- 
lum ;" and so high was its credit^ that in a memo- 
rial presented to Henry the Sixth, ' in the early part 
of his reign^ and now preserved among the records 
in the Tower^ it is advanced as evidence of the 
*' great antiquity^ precedency, and dignity of the 
City of London^ even before Rome.** 

The appellation Civitas Trinobantum, which 
Caesar has first used io his Commentaries, is, by 
some writers, referred to this city, on account of its 
similarity to Trinovantum ; but others, with much 
greater probability, consider it as indicative of the 
State, or Seigniory of the Trinobantes, a tribe who 
opposed Caesar in his second invasion, under their 
chieftain, Cassivellaunus. The latter appears to have 
ruled over the districts now divided into the coun- 
ties of Middlesex^ and Essex, and part of Herts 3 and 
which, probably, obtained the name of Tranovantj or 
the Country beyond the Stream, from the Britons of 
the south, in consequence jsf its lying upon, or beyond, 
tW northern banks of tie broad expanse of waters 
formed by the river Thames. The inhabitants would 
have been called Tranovanti, Tranovanlwyr, and Tra- 
novantwys, which the Romans, by an easy corrup- 
tion, would pronounce Trinobantes ; and it is most 
probable that the chief cities of that people were 
those which, after the full establishment of the {loman 
dominion here^ were called Londinium, or London 
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Ferulamium, or St. AIban*8^ and Camuiodunum, or 
Colcliester. 

From the period at which London is said to hare 
been founded by Brute, even fable itself is silent in 
regard to its history, until the century immediately 
preceding the Roman invasion. • But we are told that 
it was then ' encircled with walls,* and graced ' with 
fayre buildings and towres,* by King Lud 5 who also 
' builded the strong gate in the west part of the 
cittie^ afterwards called Ludgate^ and changed the 
name of Troy-norant into Caer-Lud. It is stated, 
likewise^ that ' four British Kings were buried in 
London,' and that * Malmutios Dunwallo (whose 
son Belinus is said to have founded the gate and 
haven at Billingsgate) built a temple therein, and de- 
dicated it to Peace.' For the authenticity of these 
statements^ we have only the disputed testimony of 
Monmouth; yet, however deficient in truth may be 
bis relations^ there cannot be a doubt but that London 
was a British city, as well as of British foundation, 
notwithstanding that both Bishop Stillingfleet and 
Maitland agree in ascribing its origin to the Romans. 
Pennant, speaking of the manoers of the Britons in 
the time of Caesar, but previously to the Roman in- 
vasion, says,* *' There is not the least reason to doubt 
but that London existed ^t that period, and was a 
place of much resort. It stood in such a situatiop as 
the Britons would select, according to the rule they 
established. An immense forest originally extend- 
ed to the river side ; and even as late as the reign of 
Henry the Second, covered the northern ndghbour^ 
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bood of the City, and was iilijBd wi^h various species 
of beasts of chace. It was defended naturally by 
foMes) one farmed by the creek which ran along 
Fleet Ditch j the other afterwards known ^by the 
name of Wall-brook : the south side was guarded 
by the Thames. The north they might think suffi- 
ciently protected by the adjacent forest."* 

This argument -for the priority of London^ m^y 
be strengthened by referring to the Watling Street^ 
which the best luformed antiquaries consider as. a 
British road» and as coostruotied long before the Ro- 
mans obtained domioion in Britain. This road, cross- 
ing the Thiames from Stone Street, in Surrey, enter- 
ed Middlesex at /)ii;r«Gate, or Dow-Gate, whence it 
continued through the city along the tract still desig- 
nated as the Watling Street. Now as the term Dwr*. 
Gate, or water-gate, is evidently British, it must 
have been applied to this passage prior to the Ro- 



* The Britons " sought for security in places surrounded 
with woods or morasses ; and added to the natural strength 
by forming ramparts and sinking fosses : but they preferred 
spots fortified by nature; and made artificial works only 
where nature shewed herself deficient. Within such pre- 
cincts they formed their towns.** Pennant's ^' London,'* 4th 
edition ; p. 3. *' The Roman and Greek authors/' says Stpw, 
" correctly affirmed that before the arrival of tbe Romans, 
the Brilaines had no townes, but called that a towne which 
had a thicke intangled wood, defended with a ditch and 
bancke; the like whereof, the Irishmen, our next neigh- 
bours, doe at this day call Fastnes."— ^Surv^ of London, p. 5, 
edit. 1618. 
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man occupation of London^ for tbe Romans wonld 
never have permitted a Trajectus of tbeir own to 
receive a name from those whom they had conquered ; 
and, secondly, as the river is certainly not, nor ever 
could have been, fordaUe, between Dwr-Gate and 
the opposite shore, the ferry which was established 
there was most probably continued in that particular 
direction for the conveniency of the British inhabi- 
tants of L<mdon« 

Ptolemy, whose work, however* valuable, is not 
free from geographical errors, has placed Londinium 
on the southern side of the river Thames -, and Dr* 
Gale, assuming his authority to be correct, has, in his . 
Commentary upon the Itinerary of Antoninus, affix- 
ed the site of the Roman London to the tract still 
called St. George's Fields, although now almost en- 
tirely covered with streets and buildings. In proof 
of this opinion, he mentions that * many Roman 
coins, tessellated works, bricks, sepulchral remains, 
&c. have been found there/ Tbe arjruments of Dr. 
Gale have been opposed with saccess by different 
writers, and, among others, by Maitland and Dr. 
Woodward. The former, who seems to have con- 
sidered the ground more attentively than any other 
author, states his belief that the sagacious Romans 
would never have made choice of so noisome a place 
for a station, as St. George's Fields must have been 
IB their days. 

" It is evident to me," continues Maitland, " that at 
that time those fields must have been over/fotoee/ hy every 
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spring tide. For, notwithstanding^ the river beinf al 
present confined by artificial banks, I have frequently, 
at spring- tides, seen the small current of water which 
issues from the river Thames through a common sewer 
at the Falcon, not only fill all the neighbouring' ditches, 
but also, at the upper end of Gravel liane, overflow its 
banks into St. Georgfe's Fields. And considering that 
above a twelfth part of the water of the river is denied 
passage [when the tide sets up the river] By the piers 
and starlings of London Bridge, (it flowing, at an ordi- 
nary spring tide, upwards of nineteen inches on the east 
jiiore than on the west side of the said bridge,) I think 
ihis is a plain indication, that before the Thames. was 
confined by banks, St. George's Fields must have been 
considerably under water every high tide* that part 
of the said fields called Lambeth Marsh, was under 
water not an age ago ; and upon observation it will 
still appear, that, before the exclusion of the river, it 
must have been overflowed by most neap tides J"^* 

Dr. Woodward opposes the authority of Tacitus 
to that of Ptolemy, and intimates, that if the disco- 
very of Roman remains in St. George's Fields could 
be regarded as a proof of Roman London being sir 
tuated on the southern bank of the Thames, its site 
might as well be assigned to any part of the ground 

* This argument will acqaire corroboration from a circum- 
stance communicated by the late Robert Michel], Eiaq. ar- 
chitect, who, about the year 1775, having erected some 
houses on the Blackfriars Road, near to the Magdalen Hos- 
pital, afterwards supplied them with water by meansof a ma- 
chine that raised it from some ancient ditches which extend- 
ed to the river, and were regularly filled by the flowing of 
the tides. 
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between tbat place and Blackheatb^ stDce '' the like 
aiitiqaities have been discovered for some miles east- 
ward/ — " I bave now in my cnstody," be states, 
" the bead of an ancient Terminus, with two faces, 
that was found along with large flat bricks, and 
other antiquities, unquestionably Roman, about twen- 
ty years since, in digging in the gardens (Mr. Cole*s) 
aJong the south side of the Deptford Road. I bave 
seen, likewise, a Simpulnm tbat was digged up near 
New Cross : and there were several years ago dis- 
covered two urns, and five or six of those vials tbat 
are usually called lachrymatories, a little beyond 
Deptford. Nay, there bave been very lately a great 
number of urns, and other things, discovered on 
Blackbeath.*** Tacitus, who had the most authen- 
tic information on the affairs of Britain, and was 
somewhat prior in time to Ptolemy, evidently re- 
stricts the operations of the brave, but unfortunate, 
Boadicea, to the northern side of the Thames ; and 
as London is known to bave fallen beneath her ven- 
geance, tbat circumstance alone disproves Ptolemy's 
assertion : and farther, bad London really stood iii 
St. George*s Fields, it never could have been noticed 
by Tacitus as possessing any ' sweetness,' or * at- 
tractions,* in its ' situation ;* as the marshy nature 
of the ground must have falsified that description. 
Presuming then, that the site of London was ever 

• Vide a Letter to Mr. Heame, written in 1711, and print- 
ed in LeJand's Itinerary, Vol. VIII. Edit. S6, and Preface 
to it, p. 7. 
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where it now stands, there can be little hesitation in 
assigniDg the Roman remains discovered along the 
southern shore of the Thames^ to the ages subse- 
qnent to the embankment of that river» which, in all 
probability, was a Homan work 5* and a Roman Cos- 
trum, as Dr. Woodvard has eotijeetnred, may have 
been erected where the coins, brieks, &c. were fopnd 
in St. George's Fields ^ yet that snppoeition 4s some* 



* " When the Britons/' says the late venerable historian 
Whitiaker, in a communication to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Vol. LVII, p. 685, (Aug. 1787,) " were the sole lords of thU 
Island, their rivers, we may be sure, strayed at liberty over 
the adjacent country, confined by no artificial barriers, and 
having no other limits to their overflow, than what Nature 
herself had provided. This would be particularly the case 
with the Thames. Loudon itself was only a fortress in the 
woods then ; and the river at its foot roamed over all the 
low grounds that skirt its channel : thus it ran on the south 
from the west of Wandsworth to Woolwich, to Dartford, to 
Gravesend, and to Sbeemess ; and on the north, ranged from 
PopWand the Isle of Dogs, along the levels of Essex to the 
mouth of the Thames. 

" In this state of the river the Romans settled at London, 
which/ under theiir management, soon became a consider- 
able mart of trade. It aftelrwards rose to the dignity of a mi- 
litary colony ; and it was even made at last the capital of one 
of those provinces into which the Roman parts of Britain 
were divided. The spirit of Roman refinement, therefore, 
would naturally be attracted by the marshes immediately un- 
der its eye, and would naturally exert itself to recover them 
from the waters. The low grounds in St. George's FieMs, 
particularly, would soon catch the eye, and soon feel the 
hand of the imprqving Romans ; and from those grounds the 
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what affected by the name South»tverc, which is 
dearly Saxon. The more plausible conjectare is^ 
that the Romans had villas; and perhaps other build- 
ings, both for pleasure and retirement, in different 
directions: around the metropolis. 

ETTMOLOOT OF THE NAME OF LONDON. 

The origin of the name of London is involved in 
as much uncertainty as the period of its foundation. 
Tacitos calls it Londinium, and Colonla Augusta. 

spirit of embanking would naturally go along both the sides of 
the river; and in nearly four centariesof the Roman residence 
here, woald erect those thick and strong ramparts against the 
lide^ Tvhich are so very remarkable along the Essex side of 
the river; and a breach in vhich^at Dagenham^ vras with so 
much difficulty, and at so great an expense, closed even in 
our own age. 

** Such works are plainly the production of a refined pe- 
riod. They are therefore the production either of these 
later ages of refinement, or of some period of equal refine* 
ment in antiquity : yet they have not been formed in any 
period to which our records reach. Their existence is ai^ 
tecedent to all our records. They are the operation of a 
remoter age ; and then they can be ascribed only to the Ro- 
mans, who began an era of refinement in this Island, that was 
terminated by the Saxons, and that did not return till three or 
four centuries ago.-— The wonderful work of embanking the 
river, was the natural operation of that magnificent spirit 
which intersected the surface of the earth with so many 
raised ramparts for roads. The Romans first began it .in St. 
George's Fields, probably ; they then continued it along the 
adjoining, and equally shallow marshes of the river; and they 
finally consummated it, I apprehend, in constructing the 
grand sea-wall along the deep fens of Essex." 
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Ammianus MarcelliDus mentions it as ah ancient 
place^ once called Lundinium, bpt when he wrote^ 
Augusta; and the sam^ author styles it Augusta 
Trinolantum, Bede calls \t Londonia ) and King 
Alfred^ in his translation of the above passage in 
Bede, Lundenceaster : other appellations given to it 
by the Saxons, were Lundenherig and Lundenwlc. 

Some writers have supposed the word London to 
be derived from the British Liongf a ship, and Din, 
a town i but this could not have been the case till 
the place became noted for its concourse of shipping.* 
Some prior appellation roust therefore have been 
given to it, and that, according to the learned editor 
of the Welch Archaeology, Dr. William Owen Pughe, 
F. A. S. was Llyn-Din, or the 'Town on the Lake.' 
Lfyn being the British term for a broad expanse of 
water, or lake ; and this appearance must have 
been strikingly exhibited when all the low grounds 
on the Surrey side of the river were overflowed, as 
well as those extending from Wapping Marsh to the 
Isle of Dogs, and still further for many miles along 
the Essex shore : the transition from Llyn-Din to 
London would be of easy growth. The name Augusta 
is evidently Roman j and although some antiquaries 
have stated it to have been conferred on this City in 
honour of Helena, mother to Constantine the Great, 
and others suppose it to have been acquired ifrom the 
Legio Secunda Augusta, which is known to have 
been stationed in London, yet the more probable opi- 

* Peunant's London, p. 14. 
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ition 18^ that it did not obtain the appellation Augutta, 
until it became the Capital of the British province* 
and in consequence only of it9 having become so. 

LONDON IN THB AOMAN TIME. 

The earliest mention of London by the Roman his- 
torianSy occurs in the Annals of Tacitus ; who ex- 
pressly states that it was so called from its situation ^ 
but that it was designated Augusta from its magni* 
ficence. That nervous writer, in his account of the 
revolt of Boadicea, which broke ont in the reign of 
Nero, about the year 61, describes the London of 
that day, as * the chief residence of merchants, and 
the great mart of trade and commerce ; though not 
dignified with the name of a colony/ This descrip- 
tion may be adduced as an additional argument for the 
British origin of London ^ for it cannot be supposed* 
on rational grounds, that any place should be charac* 
terised as t\xQ great mart of trade and commerce, and 
the chief residence of merchants, the foundation of 
which was so recent as that of London must have been 
at this period, had it actually been indebted for its ori- 
giD to the Romans. The expedition which subjected 
Britain to the Roman arms, was that under Aulus 
Plantius, in the year 43 : scarcely eighteen years, 
therefore, had elapsed from this date to the time men* 
lioned by Tacitus $ and that was a term much too 
short to admit of such high prosperity. It is ex- 
tremely improbable, also, that the Romans should 
not have bestowed the privileges of a municipium on 
a city founded by themselves ; and as London was 
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then^ and even long after^ governed by praefects^ and 
not by its oivnlaws, and its own magistrates^ the in«- 
ference of the priority of Its .origin to their invasion 
can hardly be disputed.* 

In the dire vengeance taketi by th6 Iceni, under 
Bbadicea, for Roman issults and Ronan perfidy, Ca- 
mutodunum, Ferulamium, iind Londinium, were aH 
laid waste by fire and the sword. 

From the conduct of Suetonius the Roman gene- 
ral, who found it requisite to abandon London* in 
order' •* to secure the rest of the province," we may 
conclude that this city was not then either surround- 
ed by walls, or particularly fortified. How soon 
it recovered from its late calamity is unknown -, but 
in the time of the Emperor Sevefus, who reigned 
from 193 to 211, it was distinguished as * a great and 
wealthy city •' and Tacitus describes it as " illus- 
trious for the vsist number of merchants who resorted 
t6 it, for its widely extended comtnerce, and for 
the abundance of every speeies of commodity which 
it C56uld supply ;'t 

The consequence which ancient liondon had ac- 
quired at this early period, may also be satisfactorily 
deduced from the celebrated Itinerary of AntoninuSj 
from 'which it appears, that no fewer than seven of 

* Pennant considers, that London, though only a Prafec- 
tura, was even then of such concourse and such vast trade, 
that the wise conquerors did not think fit to trust the inhabi- 
tant* with the same privileges as other places^ of which they 
bad less reason to be jealous. 

t Annals, Lib. XIY. c. 33, 
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the fifteen Iters either commence or terminate here i 
and that it was considered by the Romans as the 
metropolis of Britain^ is farther established by the 
fact of its being the residence of the Vicar of Britain^ 
ondOT the Roman Emperors. The abode of an officer 
of snch distinction, clearly marks London to have 
been the seat of government, of justice^ and of the 
finances $ which consequently contributed to its ex- 
tent> its magnificence, and its wealth. The com- 
merce of London was also so extended^ that, as early 
as the year 3d9> eight hundred vessels were employ- 
ed for the conveyance and exportation of com only. 

WALLS OF LONJNm. 

At what particular era the original Walls of Lon- 
don were erected, has not been correctly ascertained. 
That they were of Roman building is certain, both 
firom the testimony of different anthers, and from 
the many Roman remains discovered in apd about 
them. Stow imagines that they were ^ not built so 
early as 296, " because in that yeere, when Alectns 
the tyrant was slaine in the field, the Frankes easily 
entred London, and had sacked the same, had not 
God (of his great favour,) at the very instant, 
brought along the river of Thames certain bands of 
Roman souldiers, who slew those Frankes in every 
street of the Citie.*'* He also states, on the au- 
thority of Simeon of Durham, that Helena, the mo- 
ther of Constantine the Great, ' was the first* that 

* Stow's Survey of Lmskm,]^* B, edit. 16]8. 
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walled the city ' abont the year of Christ 306 { and 
in proof of this it has been said, that ' numbers of 
coins of Helena' have been fonnd undef the walls.* 
Camden says, that the work was executed by Con- 
stautine liimself, through the persuasions of Helena. 
Maitland ascribes it to Tbeodosius^ who was governor 
of Britain in 379. 

• " The direct course of the City Wall was as follows. 
Beginning at a fort that occupied a part of the site of 
the present Tower of London, the line was continued by 
the Minories, between Poor Jury Lane and the Vine- 
yard, to Aid-gate, Thence forming a curve to the 
north- west, between Shoemaker Row, Be vis Marks, 
Camomile Street, and Houndsditch, it abutted on 
BishopS'gaie, from which it extended in nearly a straight 
liue through Bishopsgate Church-yard, and behind 
Bethlem Hospital and Fore-street, to Cripple-gate, 
At a short distance further, it turned southward by the 
back of Hart Street and Cripplegate church-yard, and 
thence continuing bet ween Monkwell and Castle Streets, 
ted by the hack of Barber-Surgeons' Hall and Noble 
Street, to Dolphin Court, opposite Oat Lane, where 
turning westerly, it approached ^/e/ers-^afe. Proceed- 
ing hence towards the south-west, it described a curve 
along the back of St. Botolph^s church-yard, Christ^s 
Hospital, and Old Newgate ; from which it continued 
southward to Lud-gate, passing at the back of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, Warwick Square, Stationers' Hall, 
and the London CoiFee-House on Ludgate Hill. From 
Ludgate it proceeded westerly by Cock Court to Little 
Bridge Street, where turning to the south, it skirted the 

• Pcnnaot's London, p. 6 j from Caiod^a; 
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Fleet Brook to the Thames, near which it was §ruarded 
by another fort. The circuit of the whole line, accord- 
iug* to S tow's admeasurement, was two miles, and one 
furlong, nearly. Another wall, defended by towers, 
extended the whole distance along the banks of the 
Thames, between the two forts ; but this, which mea- 
sured one mile, and about 120 yards, was * long since 
subverted,* says Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of 
Henry the Second, • hy the fishful River, with its eb- 
bing and flowing/ The walls were defended at differ- 
ent distances by strong towers and bastions , the re- 
mains of three of which, of Roman masonry, were in 
Maitland's time to be seen in the vicinity of Hounds- 
ditch and Aldgate. The height of the wall, when per- 
fect, is thought to have been twenty-two feet ; and that 
of the towers, forty feet. The superficial contents of 
the ground within th^ walls, has been computed to 
amount to about three hundred and eighty acres/* 

Dr. Woodward, who had an opportunity to exa- 
mine the foundation of the Wall in Camomile Street, 
near the site of Bishopsgate, about the year 1707, 
says^ that it lay about eight feet beneath. the present 
surface 5 and that almost to the height of ten feet, it 
was compiled of rag-stone, with single laj-ers of 
ttroad tiles interposed, each layer being at the dis- 
tance of two feet from each other. The tiles were all of 
Roman make, and of the kind called Sesquipedales ; 
or in Eoglish measure, 17 inches 4-10tb8 in length. 
If inches 6-lOths in breadth, and one inch 3-1 Otbs 
in thickness.* The mortar was so firm and hard, 

♦ " Jti^repiarJiable." wys Dr. Woodward " that the fool- 
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that the Btone itself might as easily.be broken: the 
thickness of this part, which was the whole that 
remained of the Roman masonry^ was nine feet. 

rule followed by the makers of these bricks, was very nearly 
the sanie with that exhibited on the monument of Costutius 
in the Colotian Garden of Rome, which that admirable ma- 
thematician, Mr. Greaves, has, with gjeat reason, pitched 
upon as the Roman foot." Vide '^ LeUer," from Dr. Wood- 
ward t« Sir Chf istopher Wren.- 

From the remainder of the Doctor's account, it appean, 
that * the wall waa carried up to the height of about nine 
feet 4noTe, chiefly with rag^ton^ having only a.f^w bridLs 
occasaenally interposed, and that without regularity. On 
the outside the atone was squared wad wrought into layers of 
five inches in thickness ; between these were double counes 
of large bricks, eleven inches long, five broad* and two and 
a half thick : but not a single Roman tile -, neither was the 
mortar of such strength and durability as that before men- 
tioned. Another line of wall, erected upon the last, and 
composed of statuteable bricks, and having battlements coped 
with stone, rose to the height of eight feet more.' 

Various Roman antiquities are described by Dr. Wood- 
ward, as having been discovered at the same time, and hear 
the same spot, in digging some cellars. The principal of 
these was a tesselated pavement, lying about four feet below 
the level of the street, and situated only three feet and a half 
from the City wall. Its breadth was ten feet, and its length 
upwards of sixty : the colours of the tesserae were red, black, 
and yellow ; scarcely any of them exceeding an inch in thick- 
ness. Four feet below the pavement, in a stratum of clay, 
various urns were discovered of different forms and sizes ; 
the laigest sufficiently capacious to hold three gallons; the 
least more than a quart. These contained ashes and burnt 
human bones: and with them were found a simpulum and 
patera of pure red clay, a lachrymatory of blue glass, seve- 
lal beads, copperrings, a fibula, and a coin of Antoninus Pius. 
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XONDON STONE J A ROMAN UILLIARY. 

XoNDON 8tone> the Lapis Milltaris of theRomans^ 
is a well-'kftown remnartt of tetiqaity, stafiding 
agaiDst the south. wall of St. Srwi thin 'b Church, i a 
Cannon IStreet, Which connects with Watling Street, 
and was formerly a part of it. Though now reduced 
to a tnc^e fragment, this is still 'ao object of eonsi'- 
d^rable interest with those who associate the recol- 
lection of ^ast events 'and distant ages with existing 
monsm^nts. In former tlmes^ thi» venerable remain 
^N^ regarrded with a sort of superstitions zeal^ and, 
iiise the Paltadiumot Troy, the fate and sdety of the 
City Was imagined to be dependent on its preserva^ 
tiOtt, 'Some small portion of its decay may be as- 
ciifoed to the effects of time; bat the chief mischief 
most have been committed by the hliBd$ of nan. 

Sfovr's description of London Stooe is as foUows-: 
speaking of Walbrook, he says, *' On the sonth side 
of this high street, neete ntito the channel^ is pitched 
tipHght a gteat Stotte, calkd London St 6nei fixed 
in the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, 
ahd otherwise iPo^stronglie set, that if ca^rtes do rnnne 
against it through negligence, the whedes be broken, 
andthe stdue itselfe unshaken. The cause why this 
stone was there set, the verie time when, or other 
memory hereof, is there none ; But that the same 
hath long continued there, is manifest, namely since, 
or rather before, the time of the Conquest. For in 
the end of a fayre written Gospell booke, given to 
Cbristes Church in Canterburie, by Ethelstane, King 

VOL. I. C 
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of the West Saxons, I find noted of lands or rents m 
London, belonging to the said Church, whereof one 
parcel is described to lye near unto London Sbm^. 
Of later time we read that, in the year of Christ 1135> 
the I St of King Stephen, a fire which began in the 
house of one Aiiwarde« neare unto London Sione^ 
consumed all east to £aldgate> [Aldgate} in which 
fire the Priorie of the Holy Trinity was burnt, and 
wes^t to S.Erkenwald's Shrine in St. Paul's Church i 
and those be the eldest notes that I read thereof. 

" Some have saide thia Stone to have beene aet as 
a marke in the middle of the Cittie within the walles ^ 
but in truth, it standeth farre nearer unto the rirer of 
Thames than to tiie walls of the City* Some others 
have saide the same to bee set for the tendering and 
making of paymentes by debtors to their creditors al 
their appointed dales and times, till of later time, 
paymentes were more usually made at the font in 
Pontes Church) and nowe most commonly at the 
Royal! Exchange, Some agsune have imagined Ihs 
same to bee set up by one John, or Thomas, London* 
Atone, dwelling there against it ; but more likely it is, 
that such men have taken name of the Stone, rather 
Xhm the Stone of them $ as did John at Noke, Thomas 
at SHU, WllliarndX Wall, or at Welly &c."* 

Fabian, has been quoted by different historians, 
namely, Strype, Maitland, and Malcolm, as noticing 
London Stone in the doggeiel rhymes which he ha^ 

' II ■ ' I »' I ■ ■■ ■* 

* ** Survey of LondQD i edit. 15Q8, pp. 177*S* 
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attached^ by way of Prologue^ to the second volame 
of his *' Chrouide 5*^ yet, oa referring to theoriginalt 
it will be evident that London only was intended to 
be described. Rome, Carthage, and JemsaleDt, says 
Fabian, have been * caste downe/ with ' many other 
Cytyes; yet 

* Thysy 80 oldely founded, 

Is so surely grounded. 

That no man may confounde y t. 

It is so sure a Stone, 
Thatyt is upon sette. 
For though some have it thrette 
.With Manasses, grym, and greatj^ 

' Yt hurte had y t none i 
Chryste is the very Stone 
That the Citie is set upon ; 
Which from all hys foon 

Hath ever preserved it. 
By meane of dyvyne servyce^ 
That in contynuall wyse 
Is kept in devout gnyse 

Within the mure of yt.* 

This ancient monument is mentioned by Holinshed> 
in his account of the insurrection of Jack Cade. When 
that rebellious chieftain of the populace, he says, had 
forced his way into the capital, he struck his sword 
upon London Stone, exclaiming, ^' Now is Mortimer 
lord of this City 5"— as if, Pennant remarks, " that 
had been a customary way of taking possession/* 

Most of onr antiquaries, since Camden's time, 
consider this Stone as a Roman Military, or more pro**^ 
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perly, as the Milliarium Jureum^* of Britain, from 
which the Romans began the measurement of their 
roads, as from a centre. This is stated to be con- 
firmeif by the exact coincidence which its distance 
bears with the neighbouring stations mentioned in 
Antonine's Itinerary." Bat Sir Christopher Wren 
was of opinion, as stated in the- " Parenialia," that 
*' by reason of its large foundation, it was rather some 
more considerable monument in the Forum 3 for, in 
the adjoining ground to the south, upon digging for 
cellars after the Great Fire, were discovered some 
tessellated pavements, and other extensive remains of 
Roman workmanship and buildings."f 

It is evident, from the aix>ve particulars, that Lon- 
don Stone was in former ages of much greater magni- 
tude, and held in far higher estimation than at present. 
It was probably mutilated after the Great Fire, when 
its ' large foundations' were qeen. Strype, who ap- 
pears to consider it as anterior to the Roman times,^ 

* Milliarium Anretfm fait columna in capite fori Romani, 
«ab Saturn i sede, prope arcum Septimii, in que omnes Italise 
vise incise flnerunt, et a t^ua ad singulaa portas mensune 
reg^onum currerunt. Plin. Lib. iii. Cap. v. 

t Parentalia, p. 865-6. " Probably this might in some 
d^ree have imitated the MiUiartum Aureum at Canstanth- 
nople, which was not in the form of a Pillar, as at Rome, but 
an eminent buildings for under its roof, according to Cedre- 
nas and Suidas, stood the statues of Constantine and Helena ; 
Trajan ; an equestrian statue of Hadrian ; a statue of Fortune ; 
and many other figures and decorations." Jbid. 
^ X *' Survey," Vol. i.edit. 1720; B. u.p. 194. 
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speaks thii8,*->'' This Stone before the fireofLondou 
wais much worn awa^r^ and as it were bat a stump 
remaining. Bat it is now, for its presenration, cased 
oyer with a new stone handsomely wrought^ cat hoi* 
loir uDderneatjK, so as the old Stone may be seen, the 
new one being over it to shelter and defend the old 
renendile ^ one.*;'* The inclosing stone, which is 
shaped .somewhat like a Boqiiin altar, or pedestal, 
admits the- ancient fraginea^ ff now not much larger 
thap iii>9Bib 0hejU/' to beJBeen throngii ii large ellipti- 
qUap^ave in frontj^ji^ar the j^op. ^ 

Whjen Strype wrote, I^ondon Stone f toed on the 
aoBth side of the street 3 bat it t^fiiB jcemovjed in De* 
eeniber,1742,totheoppo«te edge of the cnrb-stoneon 
the aon^ side. A boat the beginning of 1 798, it nnder- 
went: another rem^oval : at thatperiod^ St. Swithin*s 
Ghiireh was on the ere of nndergolng a complete re- 
ptin and thin veaelnble relic liad, by some of the 
panshimfers, been: doomed to destruetion . as a nui- 
saniJB; bill it was saved by the .praise- Worthy inter- 
poekioa of Mr.. Thomas Maiden, a printer in Sher- 
bourn Liane,. who prevailed on one of the parish 
officers to have it placed against the Chnfch-wall, on 
the^pot whieh it now occupies. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN LOMBARD STREET. 

In excavating the ground to make a new Sewer 
beneath Lombard Street and Birchin Lane, in the 
antnmn. and winter of 1785* numeroas Roman Anti- 

* Strype's S(ow> ui mcpra, p. SOO. 
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ijuities were founds as coins, fragments of earthen* 
ware, tessellated and other pavements, gla8S> &c. of 
which a very particular account^ from communications 
by different gentlemen^ has been printed in the eighth 
volume of the '^Archseologia/' from which the ensuing 
particulars have been derived. The sewer was com- 
menced towards that end of Lombard Street n^xt the 
Mansion House ; and near Sherbourn Lane, bt the 
depth of twelve feet> a Roman pavement was foaad, 
^ composed of small irregular bricks, in length twd 
inches, in breadth one and a 'half, mostly red, but 
«ome few black and white : they were strongly ce- 
mented with a yellowish mortar, and were laid in & 
thick bed of coarse mortar and stones.* The breadth 
of this pavement, from west to east, was about twenty 
feet ; its length was not discovered. Between il iuid 
the Poet Office, but on the north side of the 6ewer> 
was a wall constructed with * the smaller-sized Ro* 
man bricks,* in which were two perpendicular fines ; 
the one semicircular, the other rectangular and ob- 
long :'* the height of the wall was ten feet, its length 
eighteen; the depth of the top of it from the snr* 
face/ was also ten feet. Further on^ opposite to the 
Post Office, was another wall, of the common kind> 
of Roman masonry ; and near it, at the depth of 
nine feet, a pavement of thin flat tiles, each seven* 
teen inches and 4-lOths in length, twelve inches and 
3-10th8 broad, and about three tenths of an inch in 

* Would not this discovery imply, that theRomani iatro* 
daced the use of Cliinineys into Britain ? 
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thickness. Beyond thit^ aboot a foot lower^ was 
another pavement, mnch decayed^ chiefly composed of 
red bricks about an inch square, with a few black 
bricks, and some white stones, irregnlarly intermixed. 

This pavement, as well as most of the others, was 
laid on three distinct beds of mortar : the lowest 
Tcry coarse, about three inches thick, and mixed with 
large pebbles ; the second, of line mortar, very hard, 
and reddish in colour, from having been mixed with 
powdered brick j this was about one inch in thick- 
ness, and upon it the bricks were, embedded in a 6nB 
white cenient/ 

' Many other fragments "of widls and pavements 
were dng up in proceedbg along Lombard-Street, 
together with burnt wood, and wood ashes, and many 
ather things exhibiting marks of conflagration. Some 
of the walls were of rough stones, and others of 
chalk. Similar discoveries of walls and pavements 
were made in Birehin-Lane ^ together with one uigle 
of a fine tessellated pavement, composed of black, 
red, green, and white squares, about a quarter of an 
inch in size^ and forming a beautifai border : the 
extent of this pavement' was not ascertained, as its 
course appeared to run below the adjacent footway 
and houses. 

Fragments of Roman pottery, pr earthenware, 
were found in abundance throughout the whole ex» 
tent of the excavation, as well as Roman coins, and 
pieces of glass urns, bottles, &o. with Roman keys, 
and home and bones of different animals. The 
earthenware was of various colours, ped, brown. 
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gre}% white, blacky &c some ^Iksed and wome not; 
Many of the fragments were of the fine corai*coIoarf 
ed ware, called Samtan^ and these were mostiy oriia^t 
meated with figareat on the outside ^ some mreie-iiB'^ 
pressed with names and linscriptioos on the riihs. 
The centre comparCmeBt <if bne beaotifdl vessel of 
red earthen ware, (of which the piiiii»pal. fragments 
were found,) represented a ocnabat«* :paFtly of naked 
figures, opposed to each oiher, and^to two hoirsemeiKA 
the attitudes were very apirited, and ihe whole ^ 
sign in a good taste. On other IragmeittB Wef^-.m* 
presented armed men, satyrs, hares,, dogt, bhrds^ 
foliage* a boar's head, and fancy ornadBents of va* 
rtoas descriptions. Many handles of jugs, and peces 
of round shallow vessels of eoarse chiy, which seem^ 
ed^tahave. mea&nred »boat a foot in diameter wteo 
entire, with t)ffoad rims, haying a channel across theip; 
to pour off the contents, wei« also found : thelattei 
appeared to have been worn by trituration^ aaif tluB.y 
had been used for grinding .soo^e substance. . 

The coiiui were f>f various descriptions, gold, sUt 
ver, and brass^ Among them was a . b^saatiful gold 
coin of Galba, a Nei^,.and an Antoninus IHus ; and il 
silver one of Alexander Severus. The. others wefe 
brass ones of Claudius, Nerva, Vespasian, Diode* 
sian, Gallienus, Antonia, Constantintks* and Tetricps : 
nearly 300 of the two Ust Emperors were found tor 
gether on> one spot opposite ip. the &nd of St. Nichot 
las Lane ; the workmanship el which was extre»^y 
rude. These discoveries were all made within :the 
depth of £rom nine to skteen feet* In the mox9 
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recent depositions of soil above, some Noreinbiirg 
counters, coins of Elizabeth, and other relics of later 
times, were fonnd ; but not any thing that seemed to 
belong to the Saxon period.* 

SOMAN TESSELLATED PAVEMENTS. 

Many Tessellated Pavements, of Roman workman- 
ship, have been found in London at dififerent periods^ 
and in suck yariouasituaticms as to sliew that Roman 
buihiii^ W^e scattered: oyer i^at piurt of the areft 
wi^Q the walls. :Tke i^rmeipal of those diacoveiica 
w«re made after the Great Fire^ as reoord^ by Dft 
Woodward, Bs^ter, C^i^ers, and others \ yet the 
descriptions given by those antiquaries are but sKght 
and scanty. 

In onr own age^ abbut the commencement of the 
present century, several pavements have been found 
within the City, and particularly one, in Leadenball 
Street, opposite to the East In(Ua House^ which 
was the most l>eauti£ul of the whole, and of wfaicka 
ooloDTed engraving waa pubUsbed by Thos. Fishery 
Eiq. from a drawing by himself, tb whose pen we art 
indebted for the foliowhig description. ^ 

'• The Tessellated Pavement in Leadenhall Street 
wta discovered in December, 1803, at the depth of nine 
feet six inches below the carriage-way, in searching fw 
a sewer opposite to the easternmost columns of the 

* The account of the^ discoveries in the Aicbeologia is 
illostrated by several engravings, in which many fragments 
of pottery, vessels, urns, coins, &c. are represented. 
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portico of the East India House. The whole eaiRtern uA^ 
had been before cut away, probably at the time of the 
making' the sewer : what remained was about two-thirda 
of the floor of an apartment of uncertain dimensions* 
but evidently more than twenty fefct square. The orna- 
mented centre, although not quite perfect^ appeared also 
to have been a square of eleven feet : the device which 
occupied it, was a highly-finished figure of Bacchus, 
who was represented reclining on the back of a tygef , 
his thyrsus erect in his left hand, and a small two-handed 
Roman drinking-cup pendant from his right : round his 
htom was a wreath of vine leaves: his mantle, purple 
^d green» fallings from his right shoulder, was thrown 
ooreiesaly round his waist ; and his foot guarded ivith a 
»«adal, the lacing of which extended to the calf of thii 
. leg. The countenance of Bacchus was placid, his eyes 
well^et, and all his features, (as well as the beast on 
which he was riding,) were represented with much free^ 
dom of design, and accuracy of delineation, in appro-» 
priate tints. Round the circle which contained the 
above, were three borders of different patterns ; the first 
Exhibited the inflexions of a serpent, black back, and 
i^te beity, on a party-coloured field, composed of dark 
and light grey, luid red, ribands ; the second consisted 
of indented cornucoplae in black and n^hite; and the 
third of squares diag'onally concave. In two of the 
angles, which were formed by the insertion of the outer 
circle In the inner square border, was represented the 
Roman drinking-cup on a large scale ; and in the counter 
angles, were delineations of a plant, but too rude to be 
designated: these were wrought in dark grey, red, 
and black, on a white ground. The inner square border 
hore some resemblance to a bandeau of oak, in dark 
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and light grey, red and urhite, on a black ground. The 
euter border consisted, of eight lozenge figures^ with 
ends in the form of hatchets in blacky on a white groandt 
inclosing circles of black, on each of which was the 
common ornament, a true lover*s knot. The whole was 
environed by a margin at least fiye feet broad» of plain 
and red tiles an inch square. This pavement was bed* 
ded on a terras of lime and brick-dust, an inch in thick* 
ness ; but the hazard which would have attended digging 
deeper, prevented the inquiry wh^her any considerable 
Sepulchral remains were deposited beneath it, ai was 
the case in Camomile Street* This pavement was taken 
up at the charge of the East India Company, but broken 
to pieces in the process ; and the mutilated remains werd 
deposited in their Library.* A small fragment of an 



* '* In this beantifol specimen of Roman mosaic/' sayS 
Mr. Fisher^ '* the drawing, colouring, and shadows, are all 
effected with considerable skill and ingenuity by the nse of 
about twenty separate tints, composed of tesaells of different 
materials, the m^jor part of which are baked earths ; but 
the more brilliant colours of green and purple, which form 
the drapery, are glass. These tesselle are of different sizes 
and figures, adapted to the situations they occupy in th^ 
design. They are placed in rows, either straight or curved, 
as occasion demanded, each tessella presenting to those 
around it a flat side : the interstices of mortar being thus 
very narrow, and the bearing of the pieces against each 
other uniform, the work in general possessed much strength, 
and was very probably, when uninjured by damp, nearly as 
firm to the foot as solid stone. Thetessells used in forming^ 
the ornamented border^, were in general somewhat larger thaH 
those in the 6gures, being cubes of half an inch." 
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tTTkf and part of a jaw-bone, were found imder one 
comer of- the pavement ; and also foandations of Kent* 
ish ragc-Eitone, and Roman bricks, in opening the fi*oand 
on the opposite side of the street."* 

In 1805, another Tessellated Pavement was fonnd 
in Lothbury, within the area now inclosed by the 
walls of the Bank, near the south-east angle. It 
was discovered on digging the foundations for some of 
|he new bajldings in that edifice, and was taken, up 
eolirai. and ifireQented by tbe Bank Directors to the 
British Mnseam. Of this al8o> a coloured engravt 
ittg was pnbinlied by Mr. Fisher, bat it was ex^eme- 
ly inf^^Hor in its design to the Leadenhali-Streef 
Pavement. It has been tbus described : 

** The depth at which It lay was about eleven feet; 
its situation about twenty feet westward from the west- 
ernmost gate of the Bank opening into Lothbury, and 
about the same distance south of the carriage-way* 
tt consisted of the ornamented square centre, measuring 
four feet 6a«h wky, of the floor of an apartment eleven 
feet square. Within a circle in the centre, is a figure 
apparently designed to represent four expanded leaves, 
perhaps acanthus, in black, red, and dark and light 
grey tessellae, on a white field ; round this a line of black ; 
in the angles four leaves of black, red, and grey ; and a 
square bandeau border, similar to that mentioned in the 
former pavement, environed the whole: beyond this 
were tiles of an inch square, extending to the sides of 
the room. On examining the fragments of the marginal 
pavement which had been taken up with it, evident 
marks of fire were observed on the face of them ; and 
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to one piece adhered some aishes of burnt wood, and a 
small piece not quite burtit/' 

Few particulars are known of the other Pdve- 
meots discovered at the beginning of this centary 5 
but their respective situations were in Broad Street, 
behind the Old Navy Pay Office 3 in Northuknber- 
land Alley, Fenchurch Street ; and in Long Lane, 
Smithfield. 

Of the Pavements formerly discovered, that near 
Blshopsgate, without the City walls, inspected by Dr. 
Woodward iu 1707, has been already noticed (vide 
p. 16, note) 3 another was found ** deep underground, 
in Holborn, near St. Andrew's Church," and a third 
*' pretty deep in the earth," near Bush Lane, Can- 
non Street.* 

BBITISH ANP SOMAN CEMETERIES IN AND NEAR 
LONDON. 

NnmeroTis remains of the Sepulchral usages of 
<»ar British and Roman ancestors, bat chiefly of the 
latter, have been discoverlsd within the City and its 
immediate vicinity. It would seem, indeed, that a 
cousiderable space of ground in the eastern quarter, 
beyond the walls, had been set apart by the Romans 
as one grand cemetery ; it being an express provision 
of the *' Laws of the Twelve Tables," that no per« 
son shoald be buried within their Cities. And it 
vonld conduce to the general good, by improving the 

Strype'a Stow, Vol. 11, Appendix i» p. 2^. 
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heaUhfolaess of the capital, \i our own l^islature 
were to enact a statute for a like purpose. 

The earliest of these discoveries that we are ac« 
quaiuted with^ was made in Spittle Fields^ in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth^ and it is thus fully noticed 
by Stow ; — 

" On the east side of this CUurch-jard, [St. Mary' 
Spittle] lyetb a large field, of old time called Lolesworth, 
now Spittlefieldf which about y«'yeere 1576, was broken 
up for clay to make brick : in the digg^ing thereof many 
earthen pots called Krnat were found full of ashes, 
and burnt bones of men, to wit, of the Romanes that in* 
habited here. For it was the custome of the Romanes, 
to bume their dead, to put their ashes in an vme, and 
then burie the same with certain ceremonies, in some 
field appointed for that purpose neere vnto their Cky.. 

** Euery of these pots had in them (with the ashes of 
the dead) one piece of copper money, with the inscrip- 
tion of the Bmperour then raigningc ; some of tbem 
were of Claudius, some of Vespasian, some of Nero, of 
Anthonius Pius, of Traianus, and others. Besides 
those vmes, many other pots were found in the same 
place, made of a white earth, with long necks, & handles* 
like to our stone jugs : these were emptie, but seemed 
to be buried full of some liquid matter, long since con* 
sumed and soaked through. For there were found di- 
ners vials, and other fashioned glasses, some most cun- 
ningly wrought, such as I haue not scene the like, and 
some of Christall, all which had water in them, nothing 
differing in cleames, taste, or sauour from common 
spring water, whatsoeuer it was at the first. Some of 
these glasses had oyle in them verythicke, and earthy in 
sauour^ S»mo were supposed to haue balme in them* 
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but bad lost the Tertne : many of these pots and glacMt 
were broken in cutting of the eiay, so that few were 
taken vp whole« 

" There were also found diuers dishes and cups, of a 
fme red coloured earth, which shewed outwardly such a 
shining smoothnesse, as if they had beene of CnrraK 
Those had (in the bottomes) Romane letters printed ; 
there were also lampes of white earth and red, artifi- 
cially wrought with diuers Antiquities about them, some 
three or foure Images, made of white earth, about a 
span long each of them : one I remember was of Pallas, 
the rest I haue forgotten. I myself haue reserued 
(amongst diuers of those antiquities there) one vmev 
with the ashes and bones, and one pot of white earth 
very small, not exceeding the quantity of a quarter of 
a wine pint, made in shape of a hare, squatted ypon her 
legs, and betweetae her eares is the mouth of the pot. 

** There hath also beene found (in the same field) diueri 
coffins of stone, containing the bones of men ; these I 
suppose to be the burials of some speciall persons, in 
time of the Brytans, or Saxons, after that the Romanes 
had left to goueme here. Moreouer, there were also 
foond the sculs and bones of men, without coffins, oir 
rather whose coffins (being of great timber) were eonr 
Bumed. Diuers great nayles of iron, were there founds 
such aa are Tsed in the wheeles of shod carts, being each 
of them aa bigge as a mans finger, and a quarter of a 
yard long, the heads two inchea ouer« Those nayles 
wer« more wondred at th^ the rest of the things there 
found, and many opinions of men were there vttered of 
them* namely, that the men there buHed, were mur«> 
thered by driaing those nayles into their heads ; a thing 
unlikely for a amftUer nayle would more aptly senie t4 
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«o ifftA h parpose, and a more secret place woald Hglitly 
he tmployed for sucb buriall.'** 

Some other discoveries made in the same field, 
during the time of James the First, are mentioned 
by the learned Dr. Meric Casapbon, in his Latin 
tract on Credulity. He says that he went thither 
when a boy, and saw one of the graves newly open- 
ed, in which a lai^e skull and some coins were found. 
The former had been broken in digging,, and the 
pieces scattered, and partly taken away $ but '^ being 
observed to be beyond the ordinary size, the King 
was acquainted with it, who appointed that the 
pieces should be retrieved as many as might be^ and 



« ** Sorvey of London," edit. 1618 j pp. 92S, 8S5. Re- 
specting the nails. Stow adds, '* Bat to set downe what i haue 
obserued concerning this matter, T there beheld the bones of 
a man lying (as I noted) the head north, the feet south, and 
round about bini (as thwart his head, along both his sides, 
and thwart his feete) such nayles were found. Wherefore I 
coniectured them' to be the nayles of his coffin, which had 
beene a trough, cut out of some great tree, and the same co> 
uered with a planke of a great tliickenesse, fastened with such 
naylek, and therefore I caused some of the nayles -^to be 
reached vp to me ; and found vnder the broad heades of 
them, the old wood, skant tumedinto earth, but still retaining 
both the graine and proper colour. Of these nayles (with 
the wood vnder the head thereoO I reserued one, as also the 
nether iaw-bone of the man, the teeth being great, sound, 
^ fixed, which (amongst many othei' monuments there found 
1 haue yet to shew j but the nayle lying dry, is by Scaling 
greatly wasted." 
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set togetber : which was done^ and then being drawn 
out according to art, the proportion equalled a bushel 
in the compass of it.** Casanbon conceived this to 
have been a giant*s sknll^ but other persons^ with far 
greater probability^ supposed it to be that of an ele- 
phant.* 

A curious Roman ossuary^ or urn, of glass, which 
had, also, been found in Spital-fields (most probably 
in the ancient burial-place before mentioned) was 
presented to the Royal Society by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and is described in the ** Parentalia,** as suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain a gallon and a half.** '' It 
was encompassed by live parallel circles, and had a 
baaiie »j»d a v^quiL iil m.t¥, with a wide mouth, of a 
white metal. '* 

Another Cemetery was discovered in 1615, in what 
is now called Sun Tavern Fields, at Shad well, where 
formerly gravel was dug up for ballasting ships. Here 
were found divers urns ; a coin of Pupienus, (who 
associated with Balbinus against Maximus, and was 
slain with him, in a revolt of their own soldiers, about 
the year 237;) and two Coffins, " one whereof, being 
of stone, contained the boues of a man ; and the other, 
of lead, beautifully embellished with escallop shells, 
and a crotister border, contained those of a woman, 
at whose head and feet were placed two urns, of the 
height of three feet each ^ and at the sides divers 
beautiful red earthen bottles, with a number of lachry- 
matories of hexagon and octagon forms; and on each 

♦ Strype's Stow, B. ii. p. 99. 
VOL. I. ^ 
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ride of the inhoined bones were deposited tvro ivory 
fceptres> of the length of eighteen inches each } and 
upon the breast^ the figure of a small Cupid, cu* 
riously wrought^ as were likewise two pieces of jet, 
re^enibling nailS) of the length of three inches/** 

In excavating the ground for the foundations of the 
present St, Paul's Cathedral, on the north and north 
east sides. Sir Christopher Wren discovered the re- 
mains of another Cemetery , of which the following 
particttlars are given in the '^ Parentalia" from his own 
DQtes. , . 

. *■• UndeiL the graves of. the later ag;es, in a row below 
^epn, ifjei^ t^e burial-places of the Saxon times. The 
Safpns, as it appei^red, we;re acQUStomed to line their 
graves with chalk-stones ; though some, more eminently, 
were entombed in coffins of whole stones. Below these 
were British graves, where were found ivory and wooden 
pins, of a hard wood^ seemingly box, in abundance, of 
about six inches long. It seems the bodies were only 
wrapped up, and pinned in woollen shrouds, which 
being consumed, the pins remained entire. In the same 
row, and deeper, were Roman urns intermixed. This 
yfas eighteen feet, or more, and belonged to the Colony 
when the Romans and Britons lived and died together. 
The more remarkable Roman urns, lamps, lachrymato- 
ries, firagmeAts of sacrificing vessels, &c. were found 
deep in the ground, towards the north-east corner, near 
Cheapside : these were generally well wrought, and em- 
bossed with various figures and devices. Among those 
preserved, were a fragment of a vessel in the shape of a 
bason, whereon Charon is represented with his oar in 

♦ Malcolm's « Lond. Red." Vol. IV. p. 566, from Weevcr. 
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his hand, receivings a naked ghost; ti patera iuerifiea^ 
Utt with the inscription patbb. clo. ; a remarkable 
tmall urn, of a fine hard earth, and leaden colour, con- 
taining' about half a pint ; many pieces of urns, with 
the names of potters embossed on the bottoms ;. a sepul- 
chral earthen lamp, figured with two branches of palms, 
supposed Christian; and two lachrymatories of glass/' 

Most of the above remains were found about a clay- 
pit (under the north-east angle of the present choir) 
which had been dog by the Roman potters, *^ in a 
stratum of close and hard pot-earthy that extends 
beneath the whole site of St. Paul's, varying in 
thickness four to six feet/* Here '* the urns, broken 
vessels, and pottery-ware," were met with in great 
abundance. 

When Biahopsgate Church was rebuilt, a.bout the 
year 1725, several ums» pater»^ and other remains 
of Roman antiquities, were discovered, together with 
a coin of Antoninus Pius^ and a vanity arched with 
equikteral Roman bricks, fourteen feet deep, and 
within it two skeletons. Dr. Stukeley, also, saw 
tbere^ in 1726, (as appears from the Minutes of the 
Society of Antiquaries,) a Roman grave, constructed 
with large tiles, twenty-one inches long, which kept 
the earth from the body. 

, Many other sepulchral remains were found in dig* 
giDg the foundations of the Church of St. George in 
the East, near Goodms^n's Fields, in the year 1715 : 
and when the Tenter Ground there was converted into 
a garden in 1787, several fragments of urns, and la- 
chrymatories^ were dug up about seven feet below the 
D 2 
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surface^ together with an inscribed Roman sepulchral 
stone. 

When the fonndaitions of the new Church of St. 
Martin in the Fields were dug, in 1722^ a Roman 
brick arch was founds with several ducts^ fourteen 
feet under ground ^ and Gibbs^ the architect^ said, 
that, ^' Buffaloes heads" were also dug up there. 
Sir Hans Sloane, likewise, had a glass vase, bell- 
shaped, that was found in a stone coffin, among 
ashes, in digging the foundations of the portico. 

In June 1774, in laying the foundations of a sugar- 
house in the parish of St. Mary at Hill, two earthen 
vessels were found buried beneath the brick pave* 
ment of an old cellar 3 these ccmtained an abundance 
of small Saxon coins of silver, and some Norman 
ones i most of them were pennies of Edward the Con- 
fessor 5 and others of Harold the Second,^ and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. On digging still deeper, human 
bones, both of adults and children, were found, toge- 
ther with fragments of Roman bricks^ and coins of 
Dofflitian of the middle brass.* 

ROMAN ClSfPS AND FOJlTRESSBSv 

The Prcetorian Camp is considered by our best 
Antiquaries to have occupied the eminence on which 
St. PauFs now stands ; and that it extended westward 
to Ludgate and the City- wall. In the vallum of the 
camp, near Ludgate, a sepulchral stone was dug up 
after the Great Fire, and is now preserved among 

• Vide '* Archeeologia,*' Vol. iv. p. 856. 
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the Anmdeliiin marbles at Oxford. The stone^ which 
is moch mutilated^ has the figure of a soldier, and the 
following inscription sculptured on it. 

D. If. 

VIYiO MARCI 

ANO ML. LEO. II. 

AVG. lANVARIA 

MARINA C*NIVNX 

PIENTISSIHA POSY 

IT ME MORAM. 

This was a sepulchral memorial erected by Januaria 
Matrinay m memoTj of Vivius Marctarius, her has* 
band, a Roman soldier of the second legion. '* His 
sculpture/* says Pennant, ^* represents him as aBritish 
soldier, probably of ih!^ Cohors Britonum, dressed and 
armed after the manner of the country, with long 
hair, a short lower garment, fastened round the waist 
by a gird^ and fibula, a long Sb^um, or plaid, flung 
over his breast and one arm, ready to be cast off m 
time of action, naked legs, and in his right hand a 
sword of vast length, like the clymore of the later 
Highlanders 5 the point is represented as resting on 
the ground : in his left hand is a short instrument, 
with the end seemingly broken off."* 

* Pennant's '* London," p. 10, edit. 1805. .There 'is an in- 
correct representation of the above sculpture in Gaie*iB '* Iter 
Anton," p. 68; and another, of superior accuracy, in Honley 
** Britannia RoAiana,*' tab. 75, from Dr. Prideaux's '* Anin- 
delian Marble8.*''~It was customary with the Romans to 
bury their soldiers in the Folium of their fortified towns, 
and their citizens in the Pomarium, which was a space on 
the outside of the fortifications, on which all buildings were 
prohibited. 
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Nmt the sMoe apot» in J«ly I806j. several x>tber 
Tes%es of Roman 8c«lptiire w^ediopaverediiLMiiikiiig 
some new accoaviiQ(t»ti9Q9 at the.btaffk ^ Uie Lonjipl^ 
Coffee House, with stands on part of the site of Lud- 
gate. They were found within the ruins of the an- 
cient wall of London » between the remains of a cir- 
cular 8tair*case and a qii^ci4ar j»wer ; and consisted 
of the trunk of a statue f^t I^ccu)(^ half the size of 
life, the figure resting on JmscIuI^ with the lion's skin 
cast over (he left shoulder y the mutilated head cif a 
woflMUi ; and a sexagou. pedestal, about three feet 
eleven inches hi^ : the jupper p<Mrt of the pedestal 
was sculptured with foliage* and it had a correspond* 
Ing ibase and ocnniice. Jb front was the foUowing iii<< 
scription: < . .... 

' " -'•• • • i)*'ii» 

... ... . ...|?ABvA?^-.5P ,, .'.... 

▲NSNCLB 

TVS 
FROVINC. 
CONIVOI 

pi«NiHsai«« 

.H. S^B.* 

This was read by Mr. Oough.as follows ; Diis JUa* 
nibusj Claudince Martince; Annorum xi, Anencletus 
Provinmlis Coniugi Pieniissinnc hQQ Si^ndchr^m^or 
hone Skituamp.erexU. By the term Prwinciales, as 
appears ^m various inscriptions in Orffivius, is to 

* A print of the above antiquities was given in the ^' Gent.*« 
i/U$f' soon after the discovery. 
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be midirstood men'rused fn the' pro?iiiC6 whtlte the 
Rojiiaos were stationed*. 

Andtber Roman Fori is supposed to bate odeapidl 
a portkm of the Site o€tbe Tower i but'ther^ U not 
the tea^t ctivse for' afttributiiig its erection to'Csesar^ 
as smtietiAes has be^ done; The opinioh that (liit 
RomhB hhd a fortress there wal corroborated by 
some diseoTeriesmiide in September^ i777/by work- 
men' ^m{>toy^d' in digging the fooAdations of a niew 
office for ttift Board of Ordinance. At a Tery'consU 
dertfbte dep^h they caine'to sbmie fodndatiohs of 4n- 
cieBtl>nildings^ below whicb^ on the ndtthd grodnd^ 
was ft silver ingot» and three gold coins. The ingot 
was in form of a double wedge, fonr inches lon§[, and 
weighed ten ounces^ eight grains, trdy : on the centre 
was impressed, ^' sx. offic BONORti/'in two lines. 
Oneof the coins was alsoof tike Emperor Honontis ; the 
others of Aroadias, his brother, who reigned t>Ter the 
S^ire of the East, as Honortns did over the West, 
at die salietllne : thesb were in etceHfetat preserva^^ 
tion» and each of them weighed Aie liiith part of i 
Roman onnce, or seventy-three grains, troy. A ring, 
supposed to have been made of a shell, a small glass 
crown, and an inscribed stone, two feet eight inches 
by two feet fonr, were also found at the same depth. 
The inscription was as follows : 

W8* MANB* T. LICIKI ACAlfVs F* 

• "« ArehieoiogU," Vol. V. p. 891. Dr. MiUet, Dun of 
Rietsr, tlie Piendent of the Society of Aatiquariei, irho 
conunnnicated an account of the discov^, fuppoted the 
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A,Rom9n Specula, or W&tch'ioweT (the Castrum 
Exphratorum of Stukeley's Itinerary) stood mthoat 
London^ near the north-west angle of the walls^ and 
was called, in the Saxon times, the Burghkenning, or 
Barlican^ which gave name to. the present street 
leading from Aldersgate- street to Whitecross-street. 

In the fields, about midway between White Con- 
duit House and Copenhagen House, near Islington, 
are considerable remains of an ancient Camp, tradi- 
tionally said to have been occupied by Suetonius Pan 
linus, about the period of Bondnca's bold attempt to 
deliver her country from Roman thraldom. It has 
been conjectured, also, that the Roman garrison of 
London had a Summer Catnip on the eminence of 
Highbury, beyond Islington ; and Dr. Stukeley has 
assigned to the Romans under CaBsar, the construction 
of another vast Encampment, at Pancras* called the 
Brill ; of which he has given a plan, with a longdea* 
cription, in the second volume of his Itinerary. Therp 
is not, however, sufficient historical authority to sup- 
port the Doctor's hypothesis. 

ROMAN TEMPLES OF DIA.NA AND APOLLO. 

Tradition has long rendered the opinion popular 
that the Romans had a Temple for Pagan worship on 

coins to have been minted at Cooitantinople, and to have 
been part of the money transmitted to pay the last legion ever 
sent .to the assistance of the Britons. The coins were in fine 
preservation : on the reverse is an armed man treading on a 
captive; with the legend, ''victoria auoo,** and at the 
bottom " cuNOB." 
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the site of the present Cathedral of St, Paul ; yet 
whether it was dedicated to Jupiter or to Diana, or 
whether sach a bQilding existed at all, has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Sir Christopher Wren, 
who had the best opportunity of any man for ascer- 
taining the fact, at least in modem times, was entirely 
opposed to the current idea. His own words, when 
speaking of the Temple of Apollo^ traditionally assert"- 
ed to have stood on the site of the Abbey Church at 
Westminster^ and to have been ruined by an earth- 
quake in the^time of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, are 
these : '* Earthquakes break not stones to pieces ; 
nor would tbe Picts be at that pains : but I imagine 
that the monks^ finding the Londoners pretending a 
Temple of Diana where now St. PauFs stands, (horns 
of stags, and tusks of boars, having been dug up there 
in former times, and, it is said, also in later years,) 
would not be behind-hand in antiquity : but I must 
assert, that^ having changed all the foundations of 
Old St. PauVs, and upon that occasion rummaged'^all 
the ground thereabouts, and being very desirous to 
find some footsteps of such a Temple^ I could not dis- 
cover any 3 and therefore can give no more credit to 
Diana than to Apollo"* 

Dr. Woodward, on the contrary, was fully im- 
pressed with the belief of Diana having a Temple 
upon this spot ; and he informs us, that in his Col- 
lection were tusks of boars, the horns of oxen and of 

♦ « Parentalia," p. 296, 
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Stags, and sacrificiog vessels with representations 
of deer^ and even of Diana herself, upon thera^ all of 
which were dug up at St. Paul's Church. He ateo 
mentions a small brass iigore of Diana, two inches 
and a half in height, which was found in digging be« 
tween the Deanery and Blackfriars, and which ** the 
bestjudges of different nations admitted to have all 
the characters of Roman work.*"* 

In the conrse of his argnment^ the Doctor endea- 
vours to confute Bishop Stillingfleet^ who in his 
^' Discourse on the true Antiquity of Liondon, and its 
state in the Roman times/* published in the 2d part 
of hia '' Ecclesiastical Cases,** considered a Temple 
qf Jupiter y rather than of Diana, to have stood on the 
eminence which St. Paul's Cathedral now occupies* 

Stow, mentioning the building of a new Chapel at 
St. Paul's, on the south side, between the Chapeb of 
our Lady and St. Dunstan, sts^ft, thai more than an 
hundred scalps of oxen or kine were found " in digging 
the foundation of thisnewe worke," ia 1316 j " whkh 
things (say they) confirmed greatly the opinion ef 
those which have r^orted that, (of old time) thera 
had beene a Temple of Jupiter, and that there was 
dayly sacrifice of beasts, "t— 

'* Other some," continues Stow, " both wise and 

* For a full description of this fig^ure, and a Disaertation 
OB it, lee Malcolm's Loud. Red. Vol. III. p.SOS—lS, {ffiated 
from an unfinished manuscript by Di. Woodward, in the pos- 
session of Alexander Chalmeis, Esq. F. A. S* 

t '^Survey of London,'' p. 640, edit. ItflS. 
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learned^ have thought the Buck's Head^ borne before 
the Procession of Pauls, on St. PauFs day, to signifie 
the like. Bot troe it is^ I have read an ancioit Deed 
to this effect : 

<< Sir William le Baud, Knt. the third of Edward the 
First, in the yeere 1274, on Candlemas day, granted to 
Hanrj de Borham, Deane of Paul's, and to the Chapter 
there, that in consideration of twenty two Acres of 
ground, or land, by tiiem granted within their manner 
of Westley in Essex, to be inclosed in his Parke of 
Curingham,* he would (for ever) upon the Feast day of 
the Conversion of Paul, in Winter, give unto them a 
good Doe, seasonable and sweete, and upon the Feast of 
the Commemoration otSt. Paul in Summer, a good [fat] 
Bueke, and offer the same at the high Altar, the same 
to be spent amongst the Canons residents : the Doe to be 
brought by one man at the hour of Procession, and thorow 
the Procession to the high Altar ; and the bringer to 
have nothing ; the Buck to be brought by aH hisMeyney 
in like manner, and they to have payd unto them by the 
Chauberlaine of the Church twelvepenee onoly, and no 
more to be required.*'— 

This grant was explained and confirmed^ (namely, 
on the Ides of July, 30th of £dw. 1st) by Sir William 
le Band, the son and heir of the above, and it con- 
tinned to be fulfilled till the reign of Queen EHzabeth.f 

* Dugdale, who refers to the Deed as being in the pos- 
session of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, says Tormghanu 
Vide, « Hist, of St. PaulV p. 16 5 edit. 1658. 

t Dcigdale says, referriiig to Camden as his authority, that, 
till Queen Elizabeth's days, the reception of the Doe and 
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ROMAN ROADS NEAR LONDON. 

The Old WatlingsOt. Gathelin iSfrec^/whichledfram 
Chester to Dover, and was the direct road from the for- 
mer city to the imperial capitol Rome, did not, accord* 
ing to Dr. Stukeley, enter London, but in its course from 
Su Alban s, or Ferw/am, and Elstree, or SudlaniacU, 
crossed the Oxford road at Tyburn, and thence, as.no- 

Bucke was solemnly performed ,at the steps- of the Choir, 
*' by the.CanoDs, attired in their sacred vestments, and wear- 
ing garlands of flowers on their heads; and the horns of the 
Buck were carried on the top of the spear, in procession, 
round, about, within the body of the Church, with great 
noyse of Horn Blowers." — Ibid, p. 17. 

Stow is somewhat fuller on this subject : he says,— *' Now, 
what I have heard by report, and have partly seene, it fol- 
loweth."— 

"On the Feast day of the Commemoration of St. Paul, the 
Bucke being brought to the steps of the high altar in Paul's 
Church, at the houre of Procession, the Deane and Chapter, 
being apparelled in Coapes and Vestments, with Garlands of 
Roses on their heads, they sent the body of the Bucke to 
baking, and had the head fixed on a Pole, borne before the 
Crosse in their Procession, untill they issued out of the west 
doore, where the Keeper that brought it, blaWSd the death of 
the Bucke, .an$l then the Homers that were about the Citie, 
presently answered him in like manner : For the which 
paines, they had each man, of the Deane and Chapter, foure 
pence in money and their Dinner; and the Keeper that 
brought it was allowed, during his abode there (for that ser- 
vice) meate, drinke, and lodging, at the Deane and Chapter's 
charges, and five shillings in money at his going away, toge- 
ther with a loafe of bread, having the picture of St. Paul upon 
it, &€."—« LondoU," p. 641. 
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ticed by Higden, ran to the west of Westminster, over 
the '* Thames," and onwards into Kent. From Ty- 
burn, says Stnkeley, ** I jadge it goes over part of 
Hyde-parky and by May-Fair, through St James's 
Park to the street by old Palace-Yard, called the 
Wbol'Stdple, to the Thames : here has been an old 
Gate, one part of the arch is still left, bnt not Roman, 
On the opposite side of the river is Stane^gate F&ry, 
which is the continuation of this street to Canterbury, 
and so to the three famous sea-ports Rutupice, Du* 
bris, and Lemanis*** 

According to the same writer, the Oxford Road was 
originally carried by the north of London into Essex,' 
crossing St. Giles's, and being continued, probably, 
along High Street, Bloomsbury, Red-Lion Fields^ 
and Gray*8-Inn Gardens to Port-pool Lane, and 
thence by Castle-street and Vine-street, across the 
Fleet River, to Clerkenwell Green, Wilderness Row, 
Old-street, &c. till it entered Essex at Old- Ford on 
the river Lee. 

" As Old'Streei went on the north of London," 
continues Stukeley, «' so the proper Wailing Street 
went on the south from Stane-gate ferry across St. 
Georges Fields^ so south of the Lock' hospital [near 
Kent Street] to Deptford and Blackheath ; and a small 
portion of the ancient way pointing to Westminster 
Abby is now the common road on this side nearest 
the turnpike, but the continuation of it is quite lost 



* " Itinerarium Cuiiosam,*' p. 1 IS. 
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since the Bridge was made, and all roads meet at 
that centre as so many radii * 

'« When London became considerable, the ferry 
over against it, from being better attended^ ren- 
dered that at Stangate almost useless, so passengers 
wentthrongh the city by Canon street, i^//ing street, 
and Holbom, hence so little appears of it between 
Tybnm and the Lock Hospitid, and, probably, its 
materials were long since wholly dng away to mend 
the highways* Upon this way, in Sonthwark, many 
Roman Antiquity's have been found, particularly a 
Janns of stone, in possession of Dr. Woodward.*'-— 
*' The Oxford Road was originally carry^d north of 
London, in order to pass into Essex, beicause London 
then was not considerabl, but in a littl time became 
well nigh lost, and Holbom was struck out from it as 
conducting travellers thither, directly entering the 
city at New-gate^ origbally called Chamberlain* s 
Gate, and so to London^sione, the Lapis milliariSf 
from which distances are reckoned, and hence the 
reason why the name of Watling-street is preserved 
in the city, tho' the real Watling- street goes thro' no 
part of it, but thro' Southwark, or if we please we 
may call this a vicina/ branch of the Wat lings treei.**f 

Dr. Stukeley has illustrated his account of the Ro- 
man Roads, and of the presumed disposition of the 

* It must be recollected that Dr. Stukeley is here speaking 
of London Bridge, and not that at Westminster, vhich was 
not erected till many yeais after bis decease. 

t Ibid. 
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Streets and principal buildings of Roman London, 
by an engraving, of which the annexed print is a copy. 
It leqnires-bot little explanation. The Arx Paiaiina, 
or Tower^ he conceives to have been of Roman origin ; 
aii(f the Churches of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, St. 
Mary Woolnotb, Lombard Street, and St. M^ry de 
Ar^obus, or Bow Church* Cheapside, were prolmbly 
built upoa the sites of Roman edifices, from the re- 
maii^s found in digging for foundations : so also, St. 
PauF^ Cathedral; Stock's Market, where the Man- 
aioa House now stands, was, in his opinion, the 
Roman Forum, and centre of their city. In Goodman's 
Fields, and Spitai^Fii^ds, as they were named in sub- 
sequent times, to the north-west and 8outh*west of 
£aki«gate, or Aldgate, were Roman burying^places. 

LONDON IN THE ISAXON AND DANISH TIMES. 

After the distractions of the Roman Empire, ip the 
fourth, and early in the fifth centuries,, had occasioned 
the withdrawing of the Roman soldiers from all the 
distant provinces, London for a short time reverted 
to the Britons, aud, according to the ^* Saxon Chro- 
nicle,** under 457, Vortimer fled hither with his army 
in 7 great feare, on^iis defeat by Hengist, near Cray- 
ford, in Kent. About eighteen or twenty years after- 
wards, Hengist obtained poissession of London, but 
after bis death, in 498, ii was retaken by Ambrosius, 
and the Bntons continued its masters during a consi- 
derable part of the following century. Mordred, the 
base nephew of King Arthur, is reputed to have been 
crowned here, about the year 532, after his treacher* 
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ous usurpation of his uncle's dominions. On the es- 
tablishment of the Saxon Kingdom of Essex by the 
East Saxons, London became subject to that state^ 
and in the time of King Sebert, about 610, St. PauVs 
Cathedral was founded by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
his uncle, under the influence of St. Augustin, the 
*^ Apostle of the English.'* Bede, in mentioning this 
fact, describes London as an *' Emporium of many 
nations, who arrived thither by land and by sea,''— 
yet this seems to apply rather to his own time, name- 
ly, the beginning of the eighth century^ than to the 
time about which he was writing.* 

But very few notices of London appear to have been 
recorded during the confused period of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. It was ravaged by a plague in 664 j and 
in 764, 798, and 801, it suffered greatly from fire j 
in that of 798, according to Simon of Durham, it was 
almost wholly burnt down, and numbers of the inha- 
bitants perished. 

" It has been stated by Noorthouck, and other writers 
on the history of this City, that on the union of the Saxon 
kinardom under Egbert, in 827, London was appointed 
to be the Royal residence ; and Pennant says, that the 
great Alfred * made it the capital of all England ;' yet 
both those assertions are erroneous ; for the seat of go- 
vernment, for more than two centuries after the period 
spokek of, was continued at Winchester, which having 

* Bede's words are '^ Londonia ctvilas esf, nuper ripomi 
prascUiJluminis [ Thainesis] posUa, et ipsa mullorum emporium 
populorum terra mariqiie venienlium.'^ — Hist. Eccles. Lib. II. 
c. iii. 
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longf been the residence of the We9t Saxon BOTereigns, 
became naturally the metropolis of the kingdom after the 
SaxoQ states were rendered feudatory bj Egbert. That 
London was still advancing in consequence* may, how- 
ever, be presumed, from the circumstance of a fFittena* 
gemot having been held here in 833 (vide Spel. Con. 
under that date), to consult on the best means of repel- 
ling the Danes, who had now begun to desolate the 
country by their ravages. At that assembly, Egbert 
himself was present, together with Ethelwolf, his son, 
Withlaf, the tributary king of Mercia, and most of the 
prelates and great men of the realm ; yet their delibera* 
tions were but of litt]e avail, for the Danes, who swarmed 
over the island like devouring locusts, plundered the 
city twice within the ensuing twenty years, and mas- 
sacred numbers of its inhabitants. In the reign of 
Ethelred the First, the Danish invaders, who were con- 
tinually reinforced by fresh bodies from beyond sea, 
obtained a permanent settlement in England ; though 
not until tiiey had fought many desperate battles with 
that sovereign, and with the great Alfred, his brother. 
In the year 872, Alfred having recently succeeded to the 
crown, was constrained to make a treaty with the Danes, 
who, retiring to London, which they had again taken in 
the late wars, made it a place of arms, and garri- 
soned it. From that time it remained in their posses- 
sion until about the year 8S4, when Alfred, who had 
been again obliged, by Danish perfidy, to have recourse 
to arms, compelled it to surrender after a short siege. 
Immediately afterwards, he repaired and strengthened 
the fortifications, and having also erected some ad- 
ditional towers, he conferred the government of the 
City, with extraordinary powers, on Ethelred, his 
Vol. I. E 
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coD-in-Iaw, whom he at the same time riiade Earl of 
Mcrcia/* 

During the reigns of Edward the Elder and Athel- 
ston, this city progressively increased, both in politi- 
cal and maritime consequence, and the latter monarch 
had a palace here. He also ordained, in his laws 
respecting coinage^ that there should be eight minters 
in London, seven at Canterbury, six ai Winchester, 
three at Rochester, &c. from which it may be in- 
ferred that the trade and population of London were 
greater at that period than those of either of the 
other mentioned cities. 

In 945, as appears from Brompton's Chronicle, 
Edmund the First convoked a TVittenagemot in London, 
for the settlement of ecclesiastical aflfairs; in 961, 
great numbers of the inhabitants were carried off by 
a malignant fever j and, in 982, the city was partly 
destroyed by a casual fire. 

In the disastrous reign of Ethelred the Second, or 
the Unready, London was several times assaulted by 
the Danes, but the assailants were always repelled 
by the bravery of the inhabitants. That unwise king 
sought to stop the predatory incursions of those in- 
vaders by presenting them with large sums of money, 
and for that purpose, an oppressive tax, called 

* Vide " Beauties of England," vol. x. p. i. from Aaser, 
, Florence of Worcester, Malmesbury's de Gest. Reg., and the 
Saxon Annals. Ethelred is supposed to have held London 
in fee, as, after his decease, it was delivered up, with Oxford > 
by his widow, the Princess Elfreda, to her brother, Kbg 
Edward. 
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Dane-gtU, was imposed at a national coondl assem- 
bled in tbis city. 

After the general and barbarous massacre of the 
Danes doring an interval of peace» and on the eve of 
St. Brice's festival, in November, 1002, Sweyn, 
King of Denmark^ in a dbre spirit of revenge for the 
death of Gnnbilda, his s)ster (vrho bad married an 
English earl^ and fdl nnder the cruel policy of 
Ethelred), carried fire and desolation throQgh almost 
every part of the island \ and when, at lengthy he had 
satiated his vengeance^ and retorned to Denmark, 
the work of destmction was still continued by fresh 
bodies of his oonntrymen. Domestic treason aug- 
mented the general calamity, and Ethelred, who had 
lost nearly the whole of his dominions, except Lon- 
don, once more bribed the Danes into tranquillity by 
the surrender of sixteen counties, and the payment of 
the enormous sum, in those days, of 48,0001. This 
sacrifice obtained him but a short respite, for, in the 
same year, 1013, the Danish king returned with a 
powerful fleet, and landing in the Humber, advanced 
southwards, and invested London, wherein Ethelred 
had taken refuge. The Citizens bravely defended 
themselves, and Sweyn being ill-provided for a long 
liege, drew off into Wessex; but, shortly after, be 
again marched towards London, and, whilst making 
preparations to re -invest it with additional vigour^ 
was informed that Ethelred, who dreaded to fall into 
the hands of his mortal foe^ had retired to Normandy, 
with all his family. Thus deserted, the Londoners^ 
to avert the menaced destruction^ opened their gates 
£ 2 
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to the Danes ;* and, soon after, Sweyn was pro- 
claimed King of England, no person daring to dispute 
hrs assumption of that dignity. 

On the decease of Sweyn, in 1014« London threw 
off the yoke of bondage, and Ethelred was recalled^ 
after promising to govern justly, and with less 
tyranny. In 1016» Knut, or Canute, Sweyn*8 soa 
and successor, who had been absent in Denmark^ 
making extensive preparations to re*invade this coun- 
try, again returned, and in the course of that year he 
three times laid siege to London, but each time with- 
out - success, the exertions of its inhabitants having 
been bravely seconded by the gallant Edmund Iron- 
side, who had been crowned king on the death of 
Ethelr«d, fais father, amidst the fervent acclamations 
of the citizens. This was the first coronation re* 
corded to have been solemnized in this metropolis. 
It was, probably, during the second siege, that Canute 
caused a deep and broad trench, or canal, to be cot 
through the marshes on the south side of the Thames, 
if) order to carry up his ships to the west side of 
London Bridge^ which he could not otherwise pass, 
the inhabitants having strongly fortified it. The 
*' Saxon Chronicle" thus speaks of this event : — 
*' Then came the ships to Greenwich, and, within a 
short interval, to London, where they sank a deep 



♦ Malmesbury has remarked, lliat the Londoners did not 
abandon the King till he fled himself, and thus speaks of 
them in high panegyric: " Laudandi prorsus virietquos 
Mars ipse collata non aperneret hasta si ducem habuissent.'* 
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ditch on the south sicle> and dragged their ships to 
the west side of the Bridge. Afterwards they trenched 
the city about^ so that no man coold go in nor out, 
and often fought against it, bnt the citizens bravely 
withstood them."* 



* MaiUand, in his '^ History of LoDdon, p. S6, edit. 1739, 
states, from *^ his own obseryations and enquiries,'' that the 
trench, dug by Canute, had its outfall '^ at the great wet dock 
below Rotherhithe, and was carried across the Deptford 
Road, near the bottom of Kent-street, towards Newington 
Butts, and thence by Kennington, '' through the Spring - 
Garden at Vauxhall," to its influx with the Thames *' at the 
lower end of Chelsea Reach." To this it has been objected, 
by the Rey. J. Cntick, editor of the last edition of Maitland, 
Tol. i* p. 35, that the time, expense, and needless labour, 
attending the excavation of a channel so very circuitous as 
that described, must be great obstacles to the opinion of its 
having been made by Canute ; and that the greater proba- . 
bility is, tliat the real direction of Canute's trench was 
*' from Dockhead, in a much smaller semicircle, [than the 
one described,] by St. Margaret's Hill, in Southwaik, to St. 
Saviour's Dock above bridge.'* 

In a letter from Dr. Wallis, dated S4th October,. 1669, to 
Iftr. Pepys, is the following passage relating to this ancient 
trench :— <' I had one Sunday preached for Mr. Gataker, at 
Redriff, and lodged there that night. Next morning, I walked 
with him over the fields to Lambeth, meaning there to cross 
the Thames to Westminster. He shewed me, in the passage, 
diverse remains of the old channel, which had heretofore 
been made from Redriff to Lambeth, for diverting the 
Thames whilst London Bridge was buSdmg, all in a straight 
line, or near it, but with great intervals, which had been 
long since filled np I those remains, which then appeared 
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In the iinal division of the kingdom between £d* 
mund and Canute (after several severe battles, in 
which victory was^ repeatedly chased from the English 
standard by the base treachery of Edric Streon> Ed- 
mund's foster-father), London was retained by the 
former, and very soon after, it became the scene of 
his deplorable assassination, to which Edric had been 
excited by Cannte.* In the following year, the 
traitorons assassin was himself pnt to death by order 
of Canute ; but there is a remarkable discrepancy in 
oar old chronicles, as to the manner of his execu« 
tioD. He is said to have been hanged, to have been 
strangled, to have been beheaded, and to have been 
struck down by a battle-axe in the royal palace, and 
his body thrown from the window into the River 
Thames : the last account appears to be regarded as 
the most correct.t 



very visible, are, I suspect, all, or most of them, filled up be- 
fore this time, for it is more than fifty yean ago, and people 
in those marshes would be mote fond of ao much meadow 
l^roands, than to let those lakes remain unfilled ; and be told 
me of many other such remaias which had been within bis me- 
mory, bat were then fiUed ap.*' Vide *^ Memoirs of Samuel 
Pepys ;" Correspondence, vol, v. p. SOS, 8vo. edit. 

* See Turner's ** History of the Anglo-Saxons," vol. u 
p. 488, 4to. 

t Ibid. pp. 4S8 and 484. Stow, in his '' Annals," p. 1 15, 
referring to Maiianus as his authority, speaju thus of Edric : 
^ Some say, bee was tormented to death wyth fire-bntades 
and Hakes. Some say one way, some another; but dk«- 
patched he was ; for the King; feared, through his treason, to 
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On the death of Edomnd the ealire soyereignty 
jras claimed by Canate» and eveotaally awarded to 
hiiQ in a general Conncil, assembled at London in 
1017, and he retained the crown till his decease, in 
Novennber,. 1035. After that event, a fFUtenagemta 
was held at Qxford, to determine on the succession, 
in which the LUkimen of Londoa were assembled 
with the Thanes.* 

Dnrisg the reign of Edward the Confessor, (who 
had been cho$en to succeed his half-brother, Hardi« 
Canute, at a general connoil held in this city, in 1041,) 
the importance of London was mnch advanced, and 
from the circumstance of Edward's erecting a new 
and splendid Paiaoe at Westminster, and re-building 
the Abbey Church, there, it gradually acquired such 
high importance as to be thenceforth uniyersally con- 
iid^^d as the metropolis of the kingdom. 

In the year 1066, after the defeat and death of 
Harold, Earl Godwin s son, whot by the influence of 
his father, had been raised to the crown on the de- 
cease of Edward, the victorious William the Norman 
advanced towards London, but a majority of the in« 



be circumyented of hi^ (Liogdome, ai bis predecessors had 
been before. His bodie hee caused to be layde foorth on 
the wall of the Citie, there to remayne unburyed to bee seene 
of all men." See also, " Londiniana," vol. ir., p« 35. 

* Bishop Gibson, in his translation of the 8aion Chroni* 
cle, has rendered the appellation IMamen bj the vrotd 
NanUas or seamen ; yet the probability is, that they were 
rather a superior rank of municipal officers. 
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habitants having declared for the SaTCon, Edgar 
Atheling (in right of his hereditary descent) » throngh 
the spirited efforts of the Earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland^ he was opposed, in Southwark, 
by a detachment which sallied from the City. The 
assailants w^e repulsed^ with considerable slaughter, 
by the Norman horse^ and Southwark was laid in 
ashes. Bat the Londoners still refusing to open their 
gates, Duke William proceeded along the banks of 
the Thames, and took post at Wallingford, from 
which fortress he directed different bodies of Lis 
troops to ravage the adjoining coanties, and prevent 
the capital from obtaining supplies. 

The Earls Morcar and Edwin still laboured td 
animate the IQnglish people to a determined resist- 
ance ', but all their endeavours were counteracted by 
the base counsels of the Clergy, who, with the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York at their head, wrought 
such an effectual opposition, that the frustrated chief- 
tains quitted the City, and retired into the north. 
Immediately afterwards, the leading prelates repaired 
to Berkhampstead, and swore fealty to the Duke, as 
though he had already been their sovereign ; and 
this degrading example having been quickly imitated 
by many persons of rank and consequence, and, at 
length, even by Edgar Atheling himself, the Lou* 
doners were» at last, drawn into the vortex* A 
deputation of the Magistracy was appointed to m^et 
the Duke, and to present him with the keys of the 
City, which he soon afterwards entered. Fearing a 
sudden reverse, he had a fortress constructed in 
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haste, and garrisoned it with Normaii soldiers.* On 
the Christmas day following, he was solemnly crowned 
Idog of England^ at the tomb of Edward the Con- 
fessor^ in Westminster Abbey ; the magistrates of 
LondcHi, conjointly with the prelates and nobility, 
haring, according to Ingnlphas, William of Malmes- 
bary, Matthew Paris, and other historians, " invited 
him*' to accept that title. 

CHARTEB GRANTED TO THE CITT BT WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEEOR. 

This snccessfnl Chief, whom the nnw^ry yet valiant 
conduct of King Harold had been a leading cause of 
bis elevation to the throne, affected, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to govern the kingdom by 
the principles of justice and clemency. This was 
done with a view to the consolidation of his power 
whilst his new subjects were yet unsettled, and 
unaccnstomed to the Feudal yoke. One of his earliest 
measures to conciliate the Londoners was, to grant 
them a new charter to secure their privileges, which 
he did in the following terms, in the year 1067> at 
the solicitation of Geoffrey, Bishop of London, who 



* On the re-buildingr of St. Paul's Cathedial, by Maujrice, 
Biahop of London, after its deatraction by fife, with great 
part of the City, in the year 1088, " King WiiUam," says 
Stow, *' gave toward the building of the east end of this 
charch, the choyce stones of his castell, standing neare to 
the banke of the River Thames, at the west ende of the 
Citie," 
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was a Norman by birth, bat had been promoted to 
this see by King Edward the Confessor. 

' WUltn. hyng gret FFtllm. bkceop Sf Gosfregtk, 
portere/an 8f eaile tha bnrhwaru bhman Landone Fren- 
cisce Sf EngUsce freondlke. And ic kythe eow that 
ic ftnUe^ that get beon ealha thmra laga weortke 
the gyt weran an Badwerde* dmge hynge^. And ic 
wylle thigt <elc cyld dec Ms father yr/mume after his 
fiether dage. And ic nelle gewoiian that esntg man 
eow mmg wrong beode. God eow gehealde" 

la English thns : William tlie King greeteth Wil* 
liam the Bishop^ and Godfrey the Portreve^ and all 
the Borgesses within London^ friendly. And I ac- 
quaint you that I will that ye be all there law-worthy, 
as ye were in King Edward's days. And I will that 
every chikl be his father*8 heir, after his father's days. 
And I will not suffer that any man do you wrong. 
God preserve you. 

This charter, which is beautifully written in the 
Saxon character and language, is still preserved 
among the City archives $ it consists of but little 
more than four linesj written on a slip of parchment, 
six inches long, and one broad. 

OMISSION OF LONDON IN THE DOMKSDAT BOOK. 

It has been noticed as a remarkable fact, that the 
Domesday Book, which is usually so minute in respect 
to our principal towns and cities, should be wholly 
silent in regard to London. *' It only mentions^*' 
saysMr. Ellis, (in the quarto work, intituled "Modem 
London," p. 15,) a Vineyard in Holborn, belonging 
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to file crovrn^ and ten acres of kuid high Bisbopegate 
{now the maaor of Norton -Falgate), belonging to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Panl*s, " yet certainly/* 
be continoes, " no mutilation of the manoacript haa 
taken place, since the account of Middlesex is entire» 
and exactiy Goineident with the abridged copy of the 
Survey^ taken at the time, and now lodged in tho 
office of the King s Remembrancer, in the Ezcheqaer/* 
Bat qnsere ? Might not a dirtinct and independent 
survey of the City itself, have been made at the lime of 
the general surrey, although since lost or destroyed, if 
not yet remaining among the unexplored archiTea 
of the crown ? 

»rsxo» of william fit2-stkpbbn.-^dsscbipti0n 

of the city of lokpon in hsnry th£ 

second's reign.* 

William Fitz-Stephen, called also Stephanides 
and Cantuanenau, was bom of respectable parents in 
London, most probably, during the reign of Henry 
the First, but the exact time has not been ascertained. 
He was a person of excellent learniDg for that age ; 



* This article has been priuci pally derived from the Hev. 
Dr. Samuel Pegge's scarce and curious tract, iatituled, 
*^ PitK'-Stephea's 0ewriptioQ of London, Ba^rly Tramialed 
from Ae Latin Origiaal," 4^q. 4to* 1773. la general, hit 
own wQflds have been retained, both in the text and in tho 
notes, but the latter have been partly abbreviated, and those 
only attached which bad a direct reference to the sqbjfect 
matter. 
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well versed in Horaee^ Virgil^ Sallast^ Ovid, Lacao ^ 
Persius, Macrobios, with many others of the Latin 
classics^ and had even peeped into Plato^ and some 
of the Greeks, In short, he appears to have beea 
as intimately acquainted with the Ancients as 
Peter of Blois^ Saxo GrammaticnSt or John of Salis- 
bory (to whom his Life of Becket has foe^ erroneously 
attributed by Tanner), in whose age there was a 
bright scintillation of good learning for a tim^ far 
beyond what either went before or followed after. 
Leland informs us, that he travelled for his( educatioa 
into France^ and that on his retnm, his emdition^ 
which was conspicnous both as a classic and a divine^ 
recommended him to the notice of the famous Tho« 
mas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose ser- 
vant he became, and with whom he grew particularly 
familiar. Of this intercourse Fitz-Stephen himself has 
thus written in the prologue (^^AuthorisPrologis") to 
his Life of the Archbishop. 

** I was a fellow Citizen with my Lord, one of his 
Clerks, and an inmate in his family ; and, as by express 
invitation I vras called to his service, I became a remem- 
brancer* in his chancery, a sub-deacon in his chapel, 
whenever he officiated,t and when he sat to hear and 
determine causes, a reader of the bills and petitions ; 



* The word in the original is '* dictator,'* and as this sigai- 
lles both a writer and a remembrancer (vide Da Fresne), it 
was thought (says Dr. Pegge) proper to tender it by the latter 
term. 

t It was customary for the great Prelates to officiate on 
all the high and principal festivals. 
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sometimes, when he iras pleased to eatder it» I eren per- 
formed the office of an adrocate. I was present with 
him at Northampton, where the most important matters 
concerning him were agitated, and I was an ocular witness 
of his martyrdom [in the Cathedral] at Canterhury/** 

Nothing further is known of this writer, than 
that he was a monk at Canterbury^ and was dis- 
patched <mce, at leasts to the Holy Pontiff^ who was 
then probably either at Rome or Benevento. His 
death is assigned by Bale to the year I191.t 

Fitz«Stephen is most known by his Description of 
the City of London^ which forms the introduction to 
Lis *' Vita Sancti Thomse, Archiepiscopi et Mar* 
tyris ;** and J^ord Lyttelton, in his History of Henry 
the Second 5*' speaks of many manuscripts of Becket's 
Life^ of which this tract was a part. There are like- 
wise several manuscripts extant of the Description 
alone, X of which the edition published by Mr. Joseph 



• Besides Filz- Stephen, there remained with the Arch- 
bishop, at the time of his murder (when Johannes Sari- 
beriensis and the rest of his clerks had deserted him), Robert, 
canon of Merton, the Archbishop's confessor, and Edward 
Grim, or Grime : the latter evidenced his devotion to the 
Prelate, by receiving the first stroke aimed at the Archbishop^s 
head with a sword, by William Tracy, on his own arm, by 
which he was dangerously wounded. 

t " Vixit regnante R. Stephano, scripsit legnante H. 11. 
obiit regnante Richardo 1. An. Dom. 1191.'' Edit. Hearne, 
p.S. 

X See Dr. Pegge's Dissertation prefixed to his translation 
of this tract. 
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Sparke^ in 1723^ was the best, until Dr. Pegge coUa- 
ted the different printed anthorities, and published bis 
corrected edition in 1772. The author has, himself, 
mentioned his reason for inserting this unique sketch 
of the Metropolis in his account of Becket, in these 
words : 

** Plato rempablicam orationc formavit," &c.— •* Plato 
dressed up a fonn of a republic in one of his works. 
Sallust, in his History, described the situation of Africa, 
on account of the Rebellion of the Moors, and the fre- 
quent expeditions of the Romans to subdue them : I s^lso 
here, in regard of St. Thomas, shall present a View of 
the Site and Constitution of the City of London.** 

It was the opinion of several antiquaries, that 
Fitz-Stephen wrote his Life of St. Thomas either 
about the end of Henry the Second*s reign^ or at the 
commencement of that of Richard Coeur de Lion 3 but 
Dr. Pegge, from various considerations, has assigned its 
probable date to the year 1 174, which was four years 
subsequent to the Archbishop s death. The tract 
itself, as translated by our learned Antiquary (whose 
publication must be regarded as the editio optima of 
Fitz-Stephen), now follows, 

^ Description of the most noble City of London. 

^' Amongst the noble and famous cities of the worlds 
this of London, the capital of the kingdom of Eng- 
land^ is one of the most renownedt on account of its 
wealth, its extensive trade and commerce, its gran- 
deur and magnificence. It is happy in the whole- 
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someness of its climate, in the professioo of the 
Cfaristian religion^ the strength of its fortresses, the 
natare of its situation, the honour of its citizens, the 
chastity of its matrons, and even in the sports and 
pastimes there used, and the nnmber of tiie iltustrioas 
persons that inhabit it. Of these particulars we 
shall exhibit a more distinct representation. There, 
then, 

" Men*s minds are soften'd by a clement sky :'• 
not so, however, as'to make them prone to lascivious* 
ness, but only to banish all rudeness and ferity by 
making them liberal and benevolent. 

^^ The Episcopal See is at St. PaaVs Church : this 
was formerly metropolitical, and 'tis thought will be 
so again, should the citizens return into the island : 
unless the archiepiscopal rank of the Martyr St. Tho- 
mas, and his corporal presence there, should for ever 
appropriate that dignity to Canterbury, where it is 
now lodged. But as this Saint has ennobled both 
these cities, London by his birth, and Canterbury 
by his martyrdom, they both, in respect of this Saint, 
and, indeed, with justice, have much to allege reci- 
procally one against the other. In point of divine 
worship, there are in London and the suburbs thir- 
teen large conventual churches, and one hundred and 
twenty-six parochial ones. 

" On the east stands the Palatine tower,* a fortress 

• That is, the Tower of London. Dugdale and Wren are 
of opinion that there was a Palatine Tower within the City ; 
bat the latter was destroyed lon^ before the time of our 
author. 
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both large and strong, the walls and body of which 
are erected upon deep foundations, 'and bniit with a 
cement tempered with the blood of beasts. On the 
west are two Castles well fortified:* and the city 
wall is both high and thick, with seven double Gates, i* 
and many Towers or Turrets on the north side thereof, ^ 
(placed at proper distances. London once had its 
walls and towers, in like manner, on the south ; but 
that vast river, the Thames, which abounds with fisb^ 
enjoys the benefit of tides, and washes the city on this 
side, hath, in a long tract of time, totally subverted and 
carried away the walls in this part. On the west^ 
again, and on the bank of the river, the Royal Palace 
exalts its head, and stretches wide, an incomparable 
structure, furnished with bastions and a breastwork, 
at the distance of two miles from the City, but united 
to it, as it were, by a populous suburb. j| 

'' Adjoining to the buildings all round lie the gar- 
dens of those citizens who dwell in the suburbs, which 

* These were Baynard's Castle, and the Castle of MonC- 
fichet, near the River Thames, on the south side of the city. 

t The seven gates are supposed to have been Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Cripplegale, Aldersgate, Newgate, Lucfgate, and 
the Postern-gate, near the Tower. 

X According to Mai tland, there were fifteen of these Towers, 
or Turrets, on the north side of the City wall : they were 
partly circular. 

it Although Fitz-Stephen speaks of Westminster being 
united to London by a populous suburb, yet the Strand was 
not altogether a continued street till long after his days. 
There was also the village of Charing interposed between the 
Strand and Westminster. 
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are well fttrnished with trees, are spacioQS, and 
beautifaL 

** On the north are corn-fields, pastures, and delight- 
ful meadows, intermixed with pleasant streams, on 
which stands many a Mill, whose clack is so gratefol 
to the ear.^ Beyond them an immense Forest ex- 
tends itself, t beautified with woods and groves,, and 
full of the lairs and coverts of beasts and game, stags, 
bucks, bears, and wild bulls. The fields above- 
mentioned are by no means hungry gravel or bar- 
ren sands, but may vie with the fertile plains of Asia, 
as capable of producing the most luxuriant crops, and 
filling the barns of the hinds and farmers, 

« with Ceres' golden sheaf/ 

'* Round the City, again, and towards the north, 
arise certain excelleDt Springs at a small distance, 
whose waters are sweet, salubrious, clear, and 

* Wliose runnels murmur o*er the shining stones/ 

'^ Amongst these, Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. 
Clement's Well, may be esteemed the principal, as 
being much the best frequented, both by scholars 
from the schools, and the youth of the City, when iti 
a summer s evening they are disposed to take an .air- 
ing. This city, on the whole, is doubtless most 

• Hence Tum-MiU Brook. The River of Wells, or the 
Fleet River, yfHB once a coDsiderable stream. 

t This vtaa the Forest of Middlesex, of \rhich Enfield 
Chase is thought to be a smalt remaining part. It was dis- 
afforested in the third year of Henry III. 

Vol. 1. F 
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charifting, at least wben it has^the happiness of being 
well governed. 

*' In respect of the lubatHtants, the City may be 
prood of its inmates^ who are well furnished with 
arms, and are numerous. In the time of the late 
war» when K. Stephen directed a muster, it turned 
out, of effective men, no less than twenty thousand 
horse> properly accoutred, and sixty thousand foot.* 
The Citizens of London, everywhere, and throughout 
the whole kingdom* are esteen^ed the politest of all 
others, in their manners, their dres^, and the elegance 
and splendour of their tables. InsQmuch, that whilst 
the inhabitants of other cities are styled Ckizcfis, they 
are dignified with the name of Barons; and with them 
an oath is the end of all strife. The matrons of the 
City are perfect Sabines.f 

^'The three principal Churches in London are privi- 
leged by grant and ancient usage with Schoob, J &nd 
—------——--———— — "J ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* This large army could not possibly have been formed of 
the inhabitants of London exclysively, at that period : but, 
probably^ the City had been chosen for a general rendezvous 
of King Stephen's soldiers, as well as of the aiTued retinues 
of such of the Nobility as supported his usurpation. 

f The Sabine women were eminent for their chastity, in- 
dustry, and frugality ; in short, as Mr. Pegge has remarked, 
for " every quality respectable in good housewives." 

X There is a diversity of opinion as to what Churches the 
schools here mentioned were attached. According to Strype, 
they were St. Paul's, the Priory of the Trinity, at Aldgate, 
and St. Martin-le-Grand. Others suppose, they were St. 
Paul's, the Abbey of Westminster, and St. Petefs, Comhill. 
Mr. Pegge, after jDeferriog to Dugdale's *' History of St. 
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they are ajl-yeiy floariabiog. Oft^y indee^j throogh 
the favour and eonutenanco of perfOM eminent in 
phUo8ophy^ more schools are pemuttj^ci. On festivals^ 
at tho^e churches VFhere the feast of the Patron Saint 
is fiolem^izedj the masters convene their scholars. 
The youth, on that occasion, dispute* soine in \ht de- 
monstrative way> and some logically. These produce 
their enthymemes> and those the more perfect syllo* 
gisms. Some, the better to shew tiieir parts, are 
exercised in disputation, contending with one another, 
whilst others are put upon establishing some truth 
by way of illustration. Some sophists endeavour to 
apply on feigned topics a vast heap and flow of 
words ; others, to impose upon yon with blse oon- 
closions. As to the orators^ some with their rheto^ 
rical harangues, employ aU the powers of persuasion, 
taking care to observe the precepts of Brt« and to 
omit nothing apposite to the subject. Thei)oysof 
different schools wrangle with one another in verse ; 
contending about the principles of grammar, or the 
perfect tenses and supines. Others there are, who, 



PSulV' P< ^3 edit. 1658, in sapport of his coDJecture, ntvs, 
'Vit should seem that the three schools, intended by our 
author, were St. Paul's^ Bow, and St. MartinVle-Grand/' as, 
" in King Stephanas time, none were permitted to teach 
school in the City of London without a license from Henry, 
[canon and] schoolmaster of St. Paul's, except the schools 
masters of St. Mary-Bow, and St. Martin's-le-Grand." This 
privilege was given to the said Henry by Henry de Blois, 
the famoQs Bishop of Winchester, brother to the Kln|^« 
Yide Dugdale, ut. sup. 

r2 
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in epigrams, or other coinpositioDS in numbers, use 
all that low ribaldry we read of in the Ancients 3 
attacking their schoolmasters, but without mention- 
ing names, with the old Fescennine licentiousness, 
and discharging their scoffs and sarcasms against 
them $ touching the foibles of their schoolfellows, or 
perhaps of greater personages, with trne Socratic 
wit, or biting them more keenly with a Theonine 
tooth : the audience, fully disposed to laagh, 

* With curly nose ingeminate the peals.* 

*' The followers of the several Trades, the venders 
of various Commodities, and the Labourers of every 
kind, are daily to be found in their proper and dis- 
tinct places, according to their employments.* And, 
moreover, on the bank of the River, besides the wine 
sold in ships and vaults, there is a public Eating- 
house or Cook*s-shop.t Here, according to the sea^* 
son, you may find victuals of all kinds, roasted, 
baked, fried, or boiled. Fish, large and small, with 
coarse viands for the poorer sort, and more delicate 



* The names of many of onr present streets, &c. may still 
be quoted in evidence of Fitz-Stephen*s accuracy, viz. Corn- 
hill, Bread-BireeU Fts^street-hill, I^oultry, Fintry^ MUk- 
street, /Tonay-lane, Wood-tAxeeiy Hosier* sA^jxe, Cordwaiiner*9' 
street, and many others. 

t Leland (''Collectanea/' toK iii. p. 421), gives this 
plurally, * publica coqtAina,' and Stow calls it, with mach 
propriety, a common Cookery, or Cook*s Row ; vide London; 
p. 127, edit. 1618. In the mai^gin is, "CookVRow, in 
Thames-street." 
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ooes for the rich^ such as venisoo^ fowls, and small 
birds. In case a friend shonld arrive at a citizen*s 
boose, mncb wearied with bis joorney* and chooses 
not to wait, anhongred as be is, for the baying and 
cooking of meat, 

* The water*8 senr'd, the l»ead*8 in baskets brought,* 

and recourse is immediately bad to the bank above- 
mentioned, where every thing desirable is instantly 
procnred. No number so great, of knights or strangers, 
can either enter the city, at any hour of day or night, 
or leave it, but all may be supplied with provisions 3 
so that those have no occasion to fast too long, nor 
these to depart the City without their dinner. To 
this place, if they are so disposed, they resort, and 
there, they regale themselves, every man accord- 
ing to his abilities. Those who have a mind to in- 
dulge, need not hanker after Sturgeon, or a Guinea 
fowl, or a GeUnote de Bm;* for there are delicacies 
enough to gratify their palates. It is a public eating- 
house, and is both highly convenient and useful to 
the City, and is a clear proof of its civilization. 
Hence, as we read in the Gorgias of Plato, ' juxta 
medicinam esse cocorum of&cium, simulachmm, et 
adulationem, quartse particulse civilitatis.*t 

* Mods. Dacier interprets tifie Gdmote de Soit,hy the* Red 
Omne:** Strjpe calls it " the rare GodwU of lOnia." Strype's 
8tow,Tol. ii. Appendix, p. 13. 

t This passage, says Mr. Pe^e, I have not attempted to trans- 
late, as upon comparing it with the author [Platonis Georgias, 
p. 195, RoQth], it appears to be maimed and imperfect^ and 
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<' l%ere in, also> #tthotit one of tlie City gat^s, atttf 
even in tbe very suburbs, a certain (^lain Fi&id, suA 
both in reality tad name :* here; every FHday, nnl^S 
it shottld happen to be 0h6 of the ttiore tblemn festi- 
vals, there is a celebrated rendezvous of fine horses, 
brought thither to bfe Sold^ Thither co&m^ cith^ to 
look or to buy, a great 'number of persons resient in 
the City, Earls, Barons, Knights, and a swarm of 
Citizens. 'Tis a pleasiog sight to behold tlie ambling 
nags so smoothly moving, by rising and putting down 
alternately, the two side-feet together. In one part^ 
there are horses bettef adapted to Esquires, whose 
motion is rougher but yet evpeditioua: these lift op 
aud lay down the two opposite fore and hind feet 
tQgetder.t In another, are the generous colts, not yet 
accustomed to the bridle, 

• Whibh* proudly prancing, pUice their aha]lely limbs/ 

" In a third quarter are to be seen the horses for 
burthen, with their stout and strong limbs. And, in 
a fourth, the more valuable hackneys and charging 
steeds, beautiful in Shape, tooble of Stature, :3^iih ears 
and necks erect, and pittmp buttocks. In the move- 

unkss some better manuscript will assist as, iDcoiable. 
Strype translates it thus, *' Next to the Physician's art is th^ 
trade of Cooks, the image aod Aattery of the fourth part of a 
city." 

* Viz. SnUthfidd, which name signified a smooth plain, 
the prefix. Smith, being corrupted from the Saxon «melA, or 
tmoolk. 

t Trotting horses are here meant. 
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mentsrof these, what the parchascx principally re- 
niark8> is, first, an easy pleasant walk, and then the 
gallop, whtdi is, when the two for&>f6et are raised 
and pat dowh together $ and the bind-feet> in like 
manner, alternately with tliekn. When a race is to 
be run by tUft a6rt jol horses, and» perhaps, by others 
which, also in their kind are strong. and fleet, a shoat 
is immediately raised, and the common horses are 
ordered to withdraw opt of the way;^ Three jpckies, 
sometimeB only two, according as the match is made, 
prepare themselves for the contest (such as, being 
used to ride, know how to manage the horses with 
jodg^nent) : the grand point is, to prevent a com- 
petitor from getting before them. The horses, on 
their parts, are not without emulation : they tremble, 
are impatient, and continaaily in motion j and at last, 
the signal once given, they strike, devour the course, 
hurrying along with unremitting velodty. The jockies, 
inspired with the thoughts of applause, and the hopes 
of victory, clap spurs to the willing horses, brandish 
tbeir whips, and cheer them with their cries. You 
would thinks according to Heraclitus, that all things 
were in motion, and that the opinion of Zeno was 
certainly wrong, as he held th^re was no such thing 
as motion, and that' it was impossible to reach the 
goal.* To return to our Market : in another quarter, 
and apart from the rest, are placed the vendibles of 
the peasant ; implements of husbandry in all kinds ; 



* This description of a horse-race is presumed to be the 
earliest known, as to this species of diversion in England. 
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swme with their deep flanks^ and cows lirith their 
distended udders ; 

*' Oxen of balk Immense ; the wosAly tribe.** . 
*' There, also, stand the mares, adapted to the 
plough, the sledge, and the cart, of wfaicfa some are 
big with yoang 5 others have their foals ninning by 
their sides, wanton yonnglii^s, but inseparable froos 
their dams. 

'^ Tq this city Merchants repair from every nation 
in the world, bringing their commodities by sea : 
' Arabia*8 gold, Sabsea's spice and incense ; ' 
Scythia*B keen weapons;* and the oil of palms 
From Babylon* 8. deep soil ; Nile*8 precious gems ; 
China's bright ishining silks ; and Gallic wines ; 
. Norway*8 warm peltry, and the Russian sables ;-^ 

All here abound/ 
'^ According to the evidence of ancient chronicles^ 
London is much older than Rome, since deriving 
from the same original, viz. certain Trojan adven- 
turers, this was founded by Brutus, before Rome was 
built by Romulus and Remns.t Heuce> however, it is^ 
that to this day, both cities use the same ancient laws 
and ordinances. This, as well as Rome, is distributed 
into regions [i. e. wards] 3 it hath its annual Sheriffs 
insteads of Consuls j it hath an order of Senators^ 
with the proper inferior Magistrates 3 its sewers and 
aqueducts in the streets 3 and in respect of the Causes, 



. * Id the origina], the words are ^' purpureas Testes." 

t Itf this our author follows Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
«' Hist, of Brit." L. I. 
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whether of the deliberative^ the demonstrative^ or the 
jadicial kind, it hath its appropriate places, its pecu- 
liar courts, its burghmoots on the statatable days. I 
cannot imagine there is any city in which more laudable 
customs are observed 5 such as frequenting churches 
for attendance on divioe service* reverencing God's 
ordinances, keeping festivals, giving alms, maintain* 
ing hospitality, making espousals, contracting mar- 
riages, celebrating nuptials, ordering entertainments, 
welcoming guests, as also in the disposition of fune- 
ral solemnities, and the burial of the dead. The two 
only inconveniences of London are, the excessive 
drinking of some foolish people, and the frequent 
fires.* To all that has been said I may add, that 
almost all the Bishops, Abbots, and great men of t|iis 
kingdom, are, in a manner, citizens and inhabitants 
of London, as having their respective^ and not in- 
elegant habitations, to which they resort, and where 
their disbursements and expenses are not sparing, 
whenever they are summoned thither from the coun- 
try, to attend councils, and solemn meetings, fay the 
King, or their metropolitan ^ or are compelled to 
repair thither for the protection of their own proper 
business. 

" Bntjlet us now proceed to the Sports and Pastimes 



* The custom of hard drinking^ appears to have been lu- 
troduced into this country by the Danes. The frequent 
flres in London were, doubtless, a consequence of the houses 
being chiefly built with timber, and of the narrowness of the 
streets. 
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of tJM City» sinee it is not snffictent that a place be 
Gommodtona and serious^ but it must also be pleasing 
iind agreeable. Heoce^ even io the seals of the Ro- 
BlAn PootiiTsi as low as the times of the last Pope, 
Leo^* 6n one side of the seal the effigies of Peter 
the Fisher was engraved> with a key placed above 
him, and held out to him, as it were, from the clouds 
bf the hand of God> and round him this yerse : 

* Tu pro me narera liquisti, suscipe clavem.* 
Thou left the ship for me, receive the key. 

f^ On the other side the citv was represented^ with 
this legend : 

' Attrea KomaZ-^Golden Rome« 

*f And so it was said^ as a compliment, of Augustus 
Caesar, and the City of Rome, 

' All night it rains, with morn return the shews* 
Caesar with Jove an equal empire owes/ 

'' JiiQudon, in lieu of the ancient Shews of the The- 
atre, and the entertainments of the scene^ has Exhi- 
bttidns of a more devout kind $ either representations 
M those mirarles which were wrought by holy Coa* 
fessors,or of those passions and sufferings in which the 



♦ Leo IX. who died in the year 1054. 
. t This allusion, says Dr. Peggc^ is ** oot to what is called 
the PiMcuAoTial Seal^ or Secretum of the Popes (concerning 
which see Du Fresne, v. Sigillum, col. 494, edit. Benedict)^ 
but to the form or device of the ancient Bulla, in use before 
the Effigies of St. Paul and St. Peter were applied." 
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Martyrs so Signally display^ their fortitude* Be- 
sides^ tbat we tDay b^n with the pastimes of the 
boys (as we have ^11 beto boys), anntially^ on the 
day wliieh is called Stirove-Toesday, tUe boys of the 
respectiVid schools brin^ to the masters each one his 
Fi^htiiig-cock, arid they are indtilged all the morning 
with seeing their cocks fight in the school-room. 
After dinner, ^I the ybtith of the City go into the 
field of th^ 8tibnrbs,ih aind addreiss theniselreS to the 
fornoos g&nie of Footbhll. The Scholars of each 
school hare their pecoliar ball ) and the particntar 
traded hare nlodt ' of them theirs; The elders of the 
City/ the fathers of the parties, and the rich and 
the wealthy, ebme to th6 field on horseback, in order 
to behold the exercises of the yonth, and in ilppe^r- 
ance ate themselves as yonthfttl as the youngest i 
their nalnral heat seeming to be retired at the sight 
of 80 mnch agility, and in a participation of the 
diref siOns of theit festive sons. 

*^ Bv*Vy Sondity iti Lent, J a taobler train of young 
mett take thift ii^ld, after Aniteir, well mounted on 
horsies of the best mettle, bf which 

> JSach steed^s Well taught to gajflop in a ring/ 

** The lay-sons of the citizens rush out of the gates 

' '.^ ; L-L.J t : . 

^ Theafe wete the liilikterietf adcT l^bfalities of the old Eng- 
Ksh Dlailia, and whreh, M^^di, >ler6 j^incipally repteiented 
by eetlMittttics, kai in ch«t«he% 6t witliiif the jpif^dn^ti bl 
religioas houiea. 

t Either Smith-Field, or Afoor-Fields if here indicated. 

X tt mast be recollected that Fitz-Stephi^ti «tbte in the times 
of lPojf)^ry, when ^fnusements of eVety kind viete tolerated 
on the Sabbath; as they still ate in all Catholic countries. 
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in shoftlS) furnished with lances and shields; the 
younger sort with javelins pointed, but disarmed of 
their steel; they ape the feats of war> and aet the 
sham-iight^ practising the agonistic exercises of that 
kind. If the King happens to be near the City, many 
courtiers honour them with their presence, together 
with the juvenile part of the households of the 
Bishops^ Earls, and Barons, such as are not yet 
dignified with the honour of Knighthood, and are 
desirous of trying their skill. The hope of victory 
Recites their emulation. The generous chargers, neigh 
and champ the bit. At length, when the course 
begins, and the youthful combatants are divided into 
classes or parties, one body retreats, and another 
pursues, without being able to come up with them ; 
whilst in another quarter the pursuers overtake the 
foe,, unhorse them, and pass them many a length. 

'* At Easter, the diversion is prosecuted on the 
water; a target is strongly fastened to a trunk or mast 
fixed in the middle of the river, and a youngster 
standing upright in the stern of a boat, made to move 
a» fast as the oars and the current can carry it, is to 
strike the target with his lance 5 and if in hinting 
At be breaks his lance, and keeps his place in the 
boat, he gains his pointy and triumphs ; but if it 
happens the lance is not shivered by the force of the 
blow, he is of course tumbled into the water, and 
away goes his vessel without him.* However, a 

* This diversion might be denomtnated the Aqaatk Qitm- 
Un, as it so nearly resembled the quxiUana at land, of which 
■o much has been written by our antiquaries. 
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conple of boais fall of young men are pkced^ one on 
each side of the target, bo as to be ready to take op 
the nnsuccessfal adventurer, the moment he emerge 
from the stream and comes fairly to the sorfaos. 
The bridge^ and the balconies on the banks, are filled 
with spectators, whose business is to laugh. 

" On Holidays, in summer, the pastime of the 
youth is to exercise themselves in r Archery, in 
mnning, leaping, wrestling, casting of stones, and 
flinging to certain distances, and lastly, with back« 
lers. The maidens, as soon as the moon rises, 
dance to the guitar, and with their nimble movements, 
shake the ground. In the winter Holidays, the yoatli 
are entertained in a morning with boars fighting to 
the last gasp, as likewise with hogs full tusked, in- 
tended to be converted into bacon $ or game bdb, 
and bears of a large bulk, are baited with dogs. 
And when that vast lake which waters the walls of 
the City towards the north^ is hard frozen, the yout^ 
in great numbers go to divert themselves on the ice. 
Some taking a small run, for an increment of velodty, 
place their feet at the proper distance, and are carried, 
sliding sideways, a great way ; others will make a 
large cake of ice, and seating one of their compa* 
nions upon it, they take hold of one another*s hands 
and draw him along 5 when it sometimes happens, 
that moving swiftly on so slippery a plain, they all 

♦ The marshy parts of Finsbury, or, as it was anciently 
called, Fembnry, aod Moorfields, are befe meant. 
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fall down hft^dloog, Otliers there are wbo are 9till 
more expeft io Ihesie aiaDseKkeq^ 0a theioettbey 
place cectaiA bofteai tb^ ]^-bi»fte« of «ome ai»ima)> 
under the soles of theif kfit, by Joying tboia roond 
tbeir anKles* and ftbev lakiog a pQ])e» 9bQd wUb iroo^ 
into their hmd^, tbey p«i»b the^^elvea forward by 
striking it against tbis ipe» aad are cairned. along with 
a velocity equal to the flight of a bicd» or a bolt dis- 
charged from a cross-bow*^ Sometimes tu'o of tbem^ 
.tbns famished, agree to «tar^ opposite oqe, tp another* 
at n great distance ^ they meet^ elevate tb^ir poles> 
attack and strike ^iSjQh ptbeo when one or both of 
them fall, and 0P> v^ith/^ut some bodily hart; and 
even after tiieir bAU they sb^Jl be.oarried a gpod dis- 
tance from each otiier, by the rapidity of the mption 3 
and whatever part of yonr he^d comes.npoi) the icej 
it is sare to be laid bare to tli^e ^celU Very often ^he 
leg or the .arm of the party that falk» if he ob^n^s 
to light upon either, is broken : bnt youth is an age 
ambitiona of glory t fond and covetous of victery ; and 
that in future time it m^iy acquit itself boldly and 
valiantly in real engagements* it will run these hazards 
in sham ones. Many of the citizens take great de- 
light in fowling^ with merlinq* hawks> and such like* 
as likewise in hunting 3 and they have a right and 
privilege of hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, in 
all the Chtitern country, and in Kent, as far as the 
river Cray. 

'' The Lon doners, at that time called Trmovantes, 

♦ Of thU rude and simple kind of akating, this is, probably, 
the first description on record. 
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repvhtd Jnliiis Csesar/a man irho ever warkepl his 
passage with the Maogbter.ol'bia fbea : heoce Lnqpii 
says^ 
* Britain lie sought, but tunfd his back dEsmaj'd/ 
'* This city hath produced some^ who tx>nqiier6d 
many kiogdotns^ aad in partienkr subdued the Roman 
empire :* it hath also generated many others, whose 
military valoor hath exalted them to the akies, as was 
thus promised to Brutus by the orade of Ap(Ao : 
' Brutus, there iiesheyond the Gallic hounds 
An island iHiich the Western Sea surrounds ; 
To reach that happy shore thy saHs employ ; 
There Fate decrees to raise a. second TVoy, 
And found an empire in thy royal line. 
Which time shall ne'er destroy, nor hounda confine.' 
*' After the Cbriatian refigion had beta, planted 
here, London gave birth to.Confltantine the Great^f 
son of the Empress Helen, who^ by donation, eon* 
ferred the City of Rome, and all the insignia of the 
empire, upon God, and St, Peter, and Pope Sylvester^ 
whose stirrup he eondescended to hold,t ^^ after- 



* In this passage Fitz-Stephen alludes to the stories of 
Ebmacus, Belinus, Brennius, and Guigiunt ^abtruc, as nar- 
rated by Geoffrey of Monmouth* 

t That Constantine was bom in Britain ba« been fully 
established by Diake, in hia Ebafaeum, hut it is most pro- 
bable that his birth-place was York, and not London, as here 
asserted by Fitz-Stephen. 

X The grant here spoken of is admitted to have been a 
forgery by Papists as well as Protestants; and the story of 
Constantine holding the Pope's stirrup is alike legendary. 
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wards declined to be called Emperor, as choosing 
ra^er to be styled the Defender of the holy Roman 
Church, And, lest the p^ace and tranquillity of our 
Lord the Pope should be molested by his presence, 
and by secular tumults and disorders consequent 
therebpon, he was pleased to leave the Gity^ after he 
had invested his Holiness with it^ and to found the 
:City of Cosstautine for himself. London, also, in 
more modern times^ hath been the cradle of some 
illustrious and Great Princes^ the Empress Matilda, 
King Henry HL* and the blessed Archbishop Thomas^ 
the glorious Martyr of Christ; than whom, to every 
person of worth throughout the whole Roman [Latin] 
world, 

' — The place ne'er bore 
A Soul more candid,, nor a surer Friend.* 



* It has been conjectured, by different writers^ that this is 
a clerical error for Henry II. ; yet all the manuscripts agree in 
reading teriium^ though it is ''demonstrable/' as Dr. Pegge 
has remarked, that *^ the Description was written in the reign 
of Henry II." Neither Henry II. nor Henry III. were, how- 
ever, born in London ; the former being a native of Mentz, 
in Germany, and the latter of the City of Winchester. But 
the " Hewieum Reyem tertium'' of Pitz-Stephen, was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pegge's ingenious supposition, Henry, son of 
Heni7 II. who was actually born in London (vide Sandford's 
*' Genealogical History,'' p. 66), and crowned King in his 
father's life-time* He also exercised all the rights and pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign, but died before his father, in 1 188. 
Fitz-Stephen, therefore, with su^cient correctness, has de- 
signated him under that title by which he would have been 
recorded in our Annals had he survived his parenr^ 
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:bai>tishal coin of constantine thb grbat^ 
struck in london. 

That Roman Money was coined in Great Britain 
daring the Lower Empire^ \s nnqnesttonable^ bat 
there is a considerable degree of nocertainty in 
rightly appropriating those Coins which have escaped 
the lapse of time and the accidents of ages. This 
wses from the difficulty of ascertaining the troe 
meaning of the letters in the Exergues, bat which 
are generally considered as standing for the initials of 
those towns where the respective coins were stmck. 
Thas the letters P. L.^ which Jobert, wherever they 
occnr^ reads Pecuma Lugduni, *' the Money of 
Lyons^'* are, by his Commentator, read Pecvmm 
Landmi, *' the Money of London :*' a careftd exami- 
nation of circnmstances is, tlierefore, necessary^ be- 
fore we can positively iix the place wherein any 
particular coin, thus inscribed, had its origin. 

Constantine the Great, the first of the Roman Em- 
perors that embraced Christianity, was bom in this 
country in the year 274. He was the son of Constan- 
tins Chlorns, who governed Britain, and Helena, a 
female of obscure birth, who had been initiated in 
the Christian doctrine, and is said to have instructed 
her son in the same belief. It is evident, however, 
that for some time after he came to the Imperial 
throne he still adhered to the rites of heathenism, as 
all his early coins bear the impress and inscription of 
heathen worship, being frequently dedicated Jwsi 

Vol. I. * F 
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Coiuervaiori, " to Jupiter the Preserver," and to other 
deities of the heathen mythology.* His direct conver* 
8100, according to Ecclesiastical writers, was effected 
by a miracle in the year 3 1 2, when proceeding towards 
Rome to contend for empire with Maxeotius. Eiiseirins 
states, that the Emperor himaelfdechied to hira, and 
confirmed it withan oaM, that when on his march, near 
Verona, and whilst meditating on the difficnlties of his 
sttaation, '' he was roused from deep thought by m 
bright light which suddenly illumiaed the sky, and 
looking up, he saw the sua, which was in its meri- 
dian, surmounted by a cross of fire, and beneath it 
this inscription, rwrf w%m, " In this Conquer.*'**^ 
Struck by this preternatural appearance, he imme- 
diately adopted the cross as his en«gn^ and fonned 
upon the spot the celebrated LtAarum^ or Ghristian 
Standard, under which he marched forward, and 
kavisg rapidly triamphed over idl his enemies, had 
his new Standard everywhere eubstitnted for the 
Roman eagle, and all his future coins bore an im* 
press and legend strictly applicable to the extraordi- 
nary events of his conversiou.f 

CoQstantine deferred his baptism' till increasing 
sickness and debility warned him that his days were 



• See Walsh'8 " Essay on Ancient Coins/' &c, " as Illus- 
trating the Progress of ('hristianity/' p. 90 ; edit. 1828. 

t Ibid^ p. 9 1 . The LaJbarwny according to Eusebius, was 
a spar crossed by an arrow^ on which was suspended a 
velum, having inscribed on it the monagram >P, formed bj 
the Greek letters cAi and rho, the initials of Christ. 
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fast approaching to an end. The baptismal rights 
were then solemnized at the Feast of the P^itecost^ 
aiMio337> in the suburbs of Nicodemia. He had caused 
himself to be clad in a white robe (as emblematical 
of the purity of regeneration), and in that robe he died 
shortly afterwards, having never laid it aside Un as- 
sume the purple. 

This remarkable events the first instance of a bap- 
tism of a Christian Sovereign, could never have been 
passed over without numismatic commemoration, and 
we accordingly find that a coin was struck alluding to 
it, in London ; for to that City Occo, Bergerus, Me- 
diobarbns, and Du Cange, concur in referring the 
Coin, of which the annexed wood-cut is an enlarged 
representation. The bottom circle shews the actual 
size of the Coin. 




*p 2 
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On the obverse is the Emperor^ in his robes, 
crowned with a wreath of laurel ^ the legend is, 
IMPbrator CONSTANTINVS Pivs Felix AV^ 
GydTvs. On the reverse is a foM-length figure of 
the Emperor, cloaked/ holding in his right hand a 
globe, and in his left a rud» or wand ; the legend is 
CONSTANTINO Pio AVGvsto BAPtismate 
NATo : viz. To Constantine the Pions, August, born 
or regenerate, in Baptbm. In the exergue, Pecukia. 
LoNDiNi CusA, " Money coined at London."* 

ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. PETER, WESTMINSTER, OR 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The site of Westminster Abbey, and the ground 
immediately surrounding it, was anciently called 
Thomey Island, it having been " overgrown with 
thorns, and environed by water," prior to the foun- 
dation of the Minster or Church, from which it ob* 
tained its present appellation} and it is a curious fact^ 
that the outline of the Isle may still be traced, not- 
withstanding the: numerous alterations which have 
taken place in this neighbourhood during the lapse of 
so many ages.f ' . . ' 

• Vide Walsh's." Essay on Medals," p. 95. 
t Thomey Isle was sutioanded by the Rivet Thames, a 
branch of which entered, on the ^ast, between Channel (now 
Canon) Row and Privy Gardens : thence, running westward^ 
it crossed King-street, and pursued its course down the pre- 
sent Oardener's-lane into Long Ditch, now Prince's- street : 
then« turning southward, it crossed TothiU-street, and flow- 
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Tradition^ ever fruitful in legends^ and monkish 
crafty equally rife in falsehood. Lave been forward in 
assigning a very remote era to this foundation. To 
the former we owe the tale, that the Romans had 
a Temple on this spot, consecrated to Apollo j and to 
the latter, as reported in the vision of the monk Wul- 
sinnsy that St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
raised a Chapel, or Oratory, npon the very site of 
the Abbey Church : but not a single passage of vera- 
cious history can be adduced to justify those asser- 
tions. 

One of the earliest accounts of this Church is a 
short treatise by Sulcardus, a monk of Westminster, 
an old copy of whose manuscript is preserved in the 
Cottonian Library (Faustina, A. 3) in the British 
Museum. From that authority (which is dedicated 
to the Abbot Vitalis, who presided here about the 
year 1080), from Abbot Ailred*s ''Life of St« Ed- 
ward,*' from the concurring testimony* of the monks, 
and from the several ancient charters which recognize 
its early establishment, we may ascribe the origiDal 
foundation of this Chnrch to Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, who having been baptized by Mellitus, 

tag to the west of the Gate-house and Oean's-yard, assumed 
an easterly direction, and skirting the south side of the 
Abbey Garden, in the line of the present College-street, 
again united with the Thames near the upper end of Abing- 
doD-streeL This ancient water-course has been mostly 
formed into sewers. In King-street, at the east end of Gar- 
dener's-lane, it was crossed by a Bridge, which was erected 
by Queen Matilda, the consort of Henry the First. 
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Bishop of London, about the year 604 or 605, '^ ihi' 
mediately, to shew himself a Christian indeed, bnilt 
a Church to the honour of God and St. Peter, on tbe 
west side of the Cittie of London/** 

Nearly a third part of the accoont by Sukardns is 
occupied with a legendary narrative of the consecra- 
tion of the new Church by St. Peter, to whom i( was 
dedicatedt and who is stated to have himself per- 
formed the ceremony to tbe excbaion of Bishop 
Mellitos, its proper diocesan. 

* Stow'8«< Survey of London,'^ p. 837: edit. l598.->Wid- 
more, with some plauttibility, vide ''Enquiry," pp. 2— 12, 
baa controverted the claim of King Sebert to the honour of thii 
foundation, but his own hypothesis, which assigns it to some 
nameless person, between the year 710 and 716, is far lees 
tenable. — Through a long succession of ages no other per- 
son than Sebert was ever mentioned as tbe foundcir of this 
Church ; and it is generally admitted that both himself, and 
his Queen Etbelgod, or Actelgod> for the name is diversely 
spelt, were interred in this monastry : their remains were 
twice tmnslated; once on tbe re-bullding of the Church by 
King Edward tbe Cottfisssor,and agaih after its re-constmetion 
by Beary the Third. Sulcardus distinctly affirms* that they 
were buried in leaden coffins, and Walaingham, as quoted l^ 
Dart, corroborates the feet by noticing that, " on the last in- 
huDoation, the coffins of lead were enclosed in tauchstone.'* 
Sebert is stated to have died in July, 616, Actelgod in the fore- 
going September ; consequently, if they were actually interred 
here, as our historians agree, this Church must have existed 
at that era. The Monument raised for Sebert also, and the 
well authenticated practice of depositing the remains of a 
founder within the pale of his own foundation, render it in 
the highest degree probable that Sebert was tbe reof founder 
of this edifice ; and, as such, deserving of all the respect 
that has been shewn to his memory. 
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*' Saint Peter/* says the legend, " descended on the 
opposite shore, on a stomiy night, and calling on Edricus^ 
a Fisherman, desired to be ferried over to Thomey,' 
wMch was then flooded round by heavy rains. Having 
promised, also, to revard him for his compliance, the 
Fisherman obeyed, and St. Peter entered the Church* 
whence a light immediately appeared to issue, of such 
transcendant brightness, as to convert the darkness of 
the night into meridian splendour. The Apostle then 
proceeded to consecrate the fabric amidst a company of 
^e heavenly host, and a chorus of celestial voices ; and 
whilBt ^ht most fragrant odours spread around, the won- 
ders of the scene were augmented by angels, who wers 
beheld ascending and descending as in Jacob*s viakm, 
recorded in the Old Testament The astonished Fish- 
erman* awe-struck by the miraculous assemblage, was, 
for a while, lost in admiration ; but, at length, being re- 
stored to his powers by the Saint, he prepared to re-cross 
the river. On his return, St. Peter unfolded his sacred 
mission and character, and commanded Edricus to make 
known to Bishop Mellitus all that he had seen and heard^ 
and to direct him to refrain fcom a second consecration. 
The Fisherman, taking courage, required his promised re- 
ward, and St. Peter bidding him cast his nets into the 
Water, repaid his services by a miraculous draught of 
salmon ; assuring him, that neither he nor any of hit 
brethren should at any time want a supply of that kind 
of food, provided they made an offering of every tenth 
fiah to the use of the newly-consecrated Church :— the 
Apostle then disappeared ! 

« When Mellitus was informed,** continues the legend, 
" of this miraculous event, he hastened to the Church, 
Yhste he found the chrism, the droppings of the wax- 
tapers, and other convincing signs of a real consecration. 
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He, therefore, desisted from proceedinsf in his appointed 
office, and in commemoration of the miracle, ordered the 
same of the place to be changed from Thomej to that of 
Westmiilster/** 

' After the death of Sebert» the East Saxons re- 
lapsed into Paganism, and nothing accurate is known 
of the affairs of this €hnrch> till the time of the 
Mercian King, Offa, who not only repaired and en- 
larged it, but also, '^ collected a parcel of monks 
here,*' *to whom he granted and confirmed varioiis 
estates, and also exempted them from the payment 
of the tax called Romeacot, or St. Peter's Penny. 
Daring the Danish incorsions, this foundation greatly 
suffered; and although a partial restoration was 
effected by King £dgar» under the influence of the 
dslebrated Dunstan» who brought hither, most pro* 
bably from Glastonbury (of which he had been Abbot) 
" twelve Monks of the Benedictine Order," yet it 
never acquired any great degree of celebrity* till King 
Edward the Confessor made choice of it for his 



• Brayley*s *' History, &c. of St. Peter's Church;" voL i. 
p. 5, 4to.— The belief of this legend was so successfully in- 
culcated by the monksj that the offering of the tithe fish was 
frequently made by ihe Thames Fishermen, and even so late 
as the year 1383, that custom was still observed. Flete in- 
forms us that, in the year ISSl, *' there was a law-suit be* 
tween the monks of Wesminster and the Minister of Rother- 
bithe, for the tithe of the Salmon caught in his parish ; the 
plea of the Monks being, that St. Peter had given them the 
tithe of all salmon caught in the Thames at the time he hadr 
consecrated their Church." 
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burial-place^ and determiDed to re-boUd aod enlarge 
the entire Monastery. 

The primary cause of King Edward bestowing his 
patronage on this Church, arose from the breach ol 
his TOW of making a Pilgrimage to Rome> but which 
intention he had been compelled to forego from mo- 
tives of state policy. He procured, therefore, a dis- 
pensation from the Pope, Leo IXth, on condition 
that he should relieve the poor with a part of themone^y 
allotted for his journey, and with the remainder 
either repair, or erect, a Monastery in honour of. St. 
Peter, and endow i^ with a sufficient revenue. 

On commencing the new buildings, about the year 
1050, the King appropriated '' a tenth part of 
his entire substance to the work, as well in gold, 
silver, and cattle, as in all his other possessions -, 
and, in 1065, on the completion of the Church, which 
was a very magnificent structure in comparison with 
the former edifice, he resolved to have it dedicated in 
the most solemn and impressive manner. The Pay 
of the Holy Innocents, viz. December 28th, was 
appointed for the ceremony, and ail the prelates and 
great men of the kingdom were summoned to be pre- 
sent; but it is doubtful whether £dward himself 
attended theceremony, as he had been seized with a sud- 
den and mortal illness on the preceding Christmas Eve. 
He died on the 4th or 5th of January following, and on 
the 12th of the same month was buried with the 
utmost pomp before the high altar in the new Church* 
The successive grants which he had made to this 
foundation, of estates, manors, and relics, were 
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ample beyond all precedent ; and, as appears from 
Solcardus, be invested the monks wtth extraordinary 
privileges by his last charter^ which was signed on 
the very day of the consecration of the neiv edifice. 
This munificence* combined with his sanctity, his 
reputed miracles, and, still more, to nse the phra« 
wecAogy of the times, with his *^ abstraction from 
ifcBhly delights/' obtained him the honours of Cano- 
nisation aboot eighty years after his decease. At 
tlie same time^ Lanrentins, the Abbot of Westmin- 
ster, procared by his inflaence and gifts from the 
sopreme Pontiff, Alexander III., the liberty of wear- 
rag for himself and his snceessors, the mitre, the ring, 
and the gloves, which had been anciently esteemed 
exdosive parts of the episcopal habit. In subse- 
qnent times, the possessors of these privil€|;e8 were 
permitted to sit in Parliament with the Bishops 3 an 
honour which the Abbots of Westminster enjoyed 
until after the Reformation. 

According to Matthew Parts, King Edward's 
Chnrch becante a pattern much followed in the de- 
signs of other Churches, it having been built in the 
form of a croM^ to which that historian alludes by 
the words *' nov6 eomptmiioma genere ;"— the earlier 
Saxon Churches appearing to have had no transepts. 

Hie reign of Henry the Third forms a distin- 
guished epoch in the history of this foundation, as a 
great part of the Church was then re-built in the 
degant and lofty style which still constitutes its 
primary character, and which, about that period, was 
adopted in almost all the ecclesiastical buildhigs 
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ihroof hout Eorope. Matthew Paris, ander the year 
]245» acquunts vl% tbat the Ki^ oommanded '^ that 
the Cfaarch of St. Petdr shoald be enlarged, aad the 
tower, with the eastern parts taken down, and, the 
most skilful artificers being procnred, be then re- 
built, more handsomely, at his own charge, and 
adapted to the residne, or western part.*' Thomai 
Wykes, another contemporary historian, corroborates 
this statement, and says, that " the King, with the 
proceeds of his own Ezcheqaer, erected the Chnreh 
from the ibandations.*** 

On the 13th of October, 1299, the new Charch, 
which had been eompteted from the east end to the 
first arch, westward from the great tower, was 
solemnly dedicated and opened for Dtyhie aerrioe. 
At the same time the body of St. Edward, ^*that 
before laye in the syde of the qaere, where the monlies 
nowe synge, was removed with vast pomp and solem* 
nity into ye chapeli at the backe of {he hygh aaher,'* 
and there deposited in a splendid Shrine which the 
King had caused to be prepared for its reeeption. 
Henry himself, with his sons, Edward and Edmnnd.. 
and his brother, Richard, King of the Romans> as* 
sisted in carrying the chest, or coffin, from the old 
into the new shrine. On that occasion, a magnifi- 
cent feast was given by the King to all ranks and 
degrees of the assembled mnltitude. 

* From the time of commencing operations till Michael- 
mas, 12^1, a« appears from a Latin document in the archives 
of the Dean and Chapter, about 30,0001. had been expended 
on the work. 
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Edward the First continued the work as far as the 
first column of the nave^ westward of the choir^ bqt 
all the remaining parts to the west front were very 
slowjy carried op by different Abbots until Henry 
the Serenth*s reign. The great west window was 
then set up^ and the western towers raised to unequal 
heights^ in which state they remained until George 
the Second's reigny when they were finished by Sir 
Chrijstopher Wren, as they now appear j but it 
should be remarked that his work is by no means in 
unison with the other parjts of: the building. At the 
9«me period, the, entire fabric underwit a general 
reparation : other repairs have been very recently 
made, particularly in the north transept^ a part of the 
western side of which has been skilfully re-^built. 

, This Edi&ce is^ one of the. finest examples of the 
Pointed S.t^le of Architecture |hat was ever erected 
in this kingdom, and, with the exception of Salisbury 
CMbedral, it is likewise the nK>st complete and per* 
feci th^t now remains. Its general character will be 
seen from the accompanying Prints 5 of which, that 
from the Dean's Yard, represents the south-west 
perspective, and the outer walls of the Deanery. 

This Church, on its ground-plan, has the general 
form of. the Latin Cross, but all the eastern part, 
from the transept, is surrounded by variously-shaped 
chapels, of which that of Henry the Seventh is the 
most capacious and magnificent. The front elevation 
of the North Transept (although somewhat modem* 
iied in its minor details) presents a most noble exam- 
pie of that diversified richness^ and elegant yet fan« 
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cifiil display which is inherent in the Pointed style. 
Its immense buttresses^ beautiful Rose, or St. Cathe- 
rine-wheel window, and elevated pinnacles, eminently 
eon tribute' to its imposing effect. The Rose window, 
which was re-built in 1 722, by Mr. William Dickenson, 
master mason^ forms a vast circle, thirty-two feet in 
diameter, ingeniously divided by elegant tracery into 
sixteen principal lights, or leaves (besides numerous 
smaller lights), which expand from a small eight- 
leaved centrical circle. Within the latter, in stained 
and painted glass, is a representation of the Holy 
Scriptures surrounded by cherubim : the large ex- 
terior divisions contain full-length figures of Christ, 
the Apostles, and the Evangelists. There is a cor- 
responding circular window, bat more elaborate in its 
tracery, in the South Transept; yet, from being 
glazed with plain glass only, its appearance is far less 
impressive : this was newly built in 1814 by the late 
Mr. Thomas Gayfere, the Abbey Mason, from a de- 
sign by the late James Wyatt, Esq. 

The interior of this venerable edifice produces a 
most striking effect on entering from the west 5 the 
view from that point being more extended and un- 
broken, and the architectural character of the build- 
ing more apparent, than from any other. The lights, 
too, are so judiciously introduced, and the arrange- 
ment and proportions of the columns so nicely ad- 
justed to the forms and magnitude of the arches, and 
to the aerial loftiness of the vaulting, that the whole 
combines into one harmonious perspective, and, for a 
time, the spectator feels a stronger inclination to 
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contemplate the picttfre than to examine the ^esig^. 
There are, however 9 many other points from wh|§i 
the different parts of the Charch may be ^eea^ 
great advantage 3 and as almost every part dii^|d||j|l 
an. exuberancy of monumental decoration, in yi^^^ 
the art of scalptnre has been advanced to a very h^ 
degree of exceUencci there is, probably, no stractijiij^ 
in the kingdom, from the examination of which ^ 
intelligent mind can derive a greater pleasure. 

From the. annexed view in the South Aisle^mid 
whidi also comprehends a portion of the nave, sotc^ 
idea may be obtained of the architectural style, and 
general forms of the interior : but it shoald b^ f€* 
marked, that the vaultings of the nave and choir 
are considerably mor^ elaborate than that represented 
in the print.* In t^e great west window ar/e futt<* 
length figures of Moses, Aaron^ and the Patnacche^ 
painted on glass in George the Second's ragn. A 
still more interesting display of stained and pninted 
glass, of the kind called Pot*metal, is contained in 

• The above print, together with the several others r*- 
lalkig' to this Edifice, inserted in the pieaeat wotk, was 
copied from Mr.- J.. P. NealeV very accurate delineative 
Diustrations of the/' History and Antiquities of St. Pel«r*s 
Church," before referred to. In that comprehensive uoder- 
taking, every part of the building is fully described, both 
pictorially and verbally; all the monuments, worthy of 
notice, are duly mentioned, and every inscription correctly 
given ; ail the arms, badges, &c. throughout the Church, 
Ctoisters, &c. are, also, properly blazoned and appropriated ; 
and biographical sketches and memoirs are annexed of all 
the Abbots and Deans of Westminster from the earliest 
period to the present time. 
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the upper window of St. Edward's Chapel : this, 
probably, was execoted as remotely as Henry the 
Sixth's ikme, and inclodes whole-length representa- 
tions of Christ and the Virgin Mary ; King Edward 
the Confessor^ and St. John the Evangelist^ his Pa* 
tron Saint ; and St« Angastin and Bishop Mellitas. 
The monnmenUl Chapels of St. Edward, and King 
Henry the Seventii, and the chantry Chapds of 
Henry the Fifth (with its elaborate screen-work 
against the east wall)^ Abbot Islip, and St. Faith, 
(erroneonsly called St. Blaize's and St. Catherine's 
Chapel)^ are all deserving of a most particalar in- 
spection. Indeed^ there is scarcdy any part of the 
fabric, crowded as it is with memorials of the most 
noble and highly-talented of our countrymen, bat 
will amply repay the visitant for the labour of ex- 
amination and research* 

Westminster Abbey, with all its possessions, was 
surrendered to Henry the Eighth by Abbot Boston, 
or Benson, on the 16th of January, 1539-40: its 
nett revenues, according to Dugdale;, amounted to 
34701. Os. 2id. per annum. Its gross valuation, as 
given by Spee<], was 39771. 6s. 4id. On the 17th 
of December, 1540, the King, by his letters patent, 
erected Westminster into an Episcopate, of which 
the Abbey Church became the Cathedral, and Thomas 
Thiriby, Dean of the King's Chapel, was appointed 
its first Bishop. He was also its last Bishop, for 
daring the Protectorate in Edward the Sixth's reign, 
he was constrained to resign his See on March the 
39tb, 1550. The new Bishopric was then suppressed. 
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and the diocese of Westminster consigned to the jaris*- 
diction of the Bishops of London, who thns obtained 
authority over varions Chorches which, as belonging 
to the Abbey, had previously been exempt from visita- 
tion. Queen Mary, by a charter, dated at Croyden, 
on September the 7th, 1556, re-instated the Monas- 
tery of Westminster, and soon afterwards bestowed 
the Abbacy on John Fecknam, or Feckenham, who was 
the last Abbot that ever sat in the House of Lords ; 
in which, in January, 1559» in Queen Elizabeth's first 
Parliament, he took his seat in " the lower place on 
the Bishops* form/' In the same year, July the 1 2th» 
the Abbey was surrendered to the Queen, under the 
authority of a general Act of Parliament, which 
vested in the reigning sovereign all the religious 
houses lately erected, or revived, by her sister. • The 
monks were then finally displaced, and Abbot Feck- 
enham was, in the following year, committed to the 
Tower in consequence of his pertinacious resistance 
to the measures of Elizabeth in support of the Re- 
formed Church. The unsettled state of ecclesiastical 
affairs bad induced the Queen to keep the Abbey in 
her own hands for several months, but at length, on 
May 21st, 1560, she re-founded it as a Collegiate 
Churchy to be governed by a Dean, twelve Secular 
Canons, or Prebendaries, and various other officers : 
she also attached to it a royal school for forty boys 
(now called the KiDg*s Scholars), with a Master, 
Usher, &c. and many very eminent men, both in 
church and state, have acquired the rudiments of 
knowledge at this establishment. 
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LONDON IN QU£EN ELIZABETH S BEIGN. 

Not any plan nor view of the Metropolis is.knovrn^ 
with certainty^ to be extant^ of an earlier date than 
Queen Elizabeth's reign; although Bagford^ in his 
Letter to Hearne> prefixed to Lieland^s ''Collectanea,** 
has mentioned a view, or ground-plot, of London, as 
being noticed in a manuscript inventory of Henry the 
Vlllth's furniture. 

Vertue, speaking of a plan and view of London, 
with the River Thames, &c. which he describes as 
" the most ancient Prospect in print,"* says, '* This 
was reported to have been done in Henry VI IL or 
Edward the VIth*s time ; but from several circum- 
stances it appears to be done early in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, about 1560, being cut on several blocks 
of wood : the plates thereof are now of the greatest 
scarcity* no copies perhaps preserved, being put up 
against walls in houses, therefore in length of time 
all decayed or lost.*'t Whether that Prospect was 
the identical " Civkas Londinvm, -^«» Z)**' Circiter 
MDLXf' which Vertue *' re-engraved to oblidge the 
Curious,'* and "shew Posterity how much was built 
of this populous City*' in Elizabeth's reign, is some- 
what questionable, and the engraver's notes are not 
sufficiently explicit to enable us to determine the 
question. Of the ** Cmtas Landinum,^* his words are, 
'' Probably this was published by Ralph Aggas, as he 

• Vide Walpole'a " Catalogue of Engravers," in his 
account of Ralph Aggaa. f Ibid. 

Voi,. I. * G 
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himself mentioned in that plan of Oxford^ done after 
this was begun : bat it mast be d)servedf that 
this very impression is a second publication, with the 
date 1 628, and that there are several alterations from 
the first in this ; and particularly, instead of the arm« 
as Queen Elizabeth bore then, those of Kiog James I. 
(of England, France, and Scotland) are put in the 
place oi thcm/'^ In the explanatory part of tlie 
re-engraved plan, Vertue inserted the three first of 
the following lines, as inscribed by Ralph, or *' Ra- 
dulphas Aggas, on his ' Oxonia Antiqua,' published 
A.D. 1578 j" but the entire verse is here given, as 
priikted by Mr. Gough in his "British Topogra- 

** Near tenne yeares past the Authour made a doubt 
Whether to printe or laye this work aside, 
;^ Untill he first had London plotted out : 

Which still he craves, although he be denied. 

He thinks the Citie now in hiest pride. 
And would make shewe how it was best beseen 

The thirtieth year of our moste noble Queenc," 

Kow this information leaves it dubious whether 
Aggas's intention was ever executed ; and, unless we 
regard the '^ thirtieth year/* mentioned in the last 
line, as a mistake for the twentieth of Elizabeth, 
which the year 1578 actually was, there is a most 
unaccountable ambiguity in the meaning of the verse.. 
But, at any rate, we have no absolute valid autho« 



* Walpole's *' Catalogoe of Engravers," ander Aggai. 
t Vide the article *' LoDdoa,** vol. i,.p. 744. 
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rity for ascribing the plan nnder review to the above 
Surveyor^ although it has been generally called by 
his name. 

Mr. Gough, who mentions three impressions of the 
old plan^ two of them belonging to Sir Hans Sloane 
and Dr. Mead, and the third in tbePepysian Library, 
conceives with Mr. Ward, that it has been altered at 
different times. The impression in the Pepysian Col- 
lection, he says, has the folbwing lines in the right- 
hand corner : the last couplet seems a compliment to 
King James. 

" New Troy my name irheu first my fame begun 

By Trojan Brute ; who then me placed here, 
On fruitful! soyle, where pleasant Thames doth run, 
- - Sith had my lord, my kin^ and lover dear, 
Encreast my bounds ; and London (for that rings 

Through regions large) he called then my name : 
How famous since, I, stately seat of kingff. 

Have flourished aye, let others that proclaim ,* 
And let me joy, thus happy still to see 

This vcrtuous peer my soveraign King to be." 

In Vertue's plan, which was executed in 1737, 
and eventnally purchased of his widow by the 
Society of Antiquaries, the above lines are omit- 
ted J their place being occupied by the explanatory 
remarks, nnder the words ' Londinvm Antiqva* Ver- 
tue describes the original printed plan as 6 feet 3 
inches long, and 2 feet 4 inches wide, ** contained in 
six sheets and two half sheets 3" but with '* notes of 
explanation printed/' he imagines, *' on slips of 
paper^ to be added at bottom." His own plan was 
♦ G 2 
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CDgraven on eight plates of pewter, and printed on 
eight sheets, corresponding together with the size of 
the original. The annexed Plan was reduced from 
Vertoe*s copy -, but the arms of Queen Elizabetli 
and of the City of London, with some ornamental 
Bcroll-work, have been omitted as unessential. 

From this very curious representation, many in- 
teresting particulars may be deduced of the state of 
the Capital iu the early part of £ii9abeth's reign. 
The most crowded part of the City was on the south 
side, eSk ten ding from Newgate-street, Cheapside, and 
Cornhill, to the banks of the Thames 3 and be- 
sides the small bay at Billingsgate, there were also 
two others, namely, at Ebgate and Qneenhitbe. 
Cornhill is an open space, and beyond Lothbury^ 
from Basinghall-lane to Bishopsgate, a great portion 
of the ground, with the exception of Coleman-street^ 
and the houses adjacent to 8t. Augustius Church, 
was uncovered^ and apparently occupied as gardens. 
Similar void spaces, but interrupted by buildings, 
occurred between Bishopsgate-street and Aidgate. 

At the extremity of the Minories, which was paftly 
laid out in gardens, stood a Cross, and at a short dis- 
tance was a Tenter-ground. Goodman's Fields was 
only an extensive inclosnre^ and most of East 
Smithiield was an open space, partly used for bleach- 
ing. St. Katharine's appears to have extended but a 
short way beyond the Church. From the gardens 
and inclosures immediately attached to the northern 
side of Whitechapel and Houndsditch, the ground* 
vere merely shaded by trees, and the Spital Fields 
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i^ere entirely open from the back of St. Mary-Spital 
wbich gave them name. Hound sditch was only a 
Bittgle line of baildings, exteoding in a curvilinear 
direction from St. Botoiph's, Aldgate, to Bishopsgate 
without. From thence, a more regular street, but 
interspersed with openings, gardens, and detached 
edifices, extended to Shoreditch Church, which was 
nearly the last building in that direction* Westward 
from Bishopsgate- street, a few buildings, the princi- 
pal of which was a long range called the Dog-house, 
with gardens and inclosures intermingled, extended 
into Moorfields and Finsbury Field, both of which, from 
the Dog-house to Finsbury- court (near the present 
Artillery Ground) were entirely open. Moorfields ap* 
pears to have been used for drying linen f in Finsbury 
Field, both archers and cattle are represented, and 
beyond it are three wind- mills, which doubtless gave 
name to the present Windmill-street. From Crip^ 
plegate to Old-street, great part was open ground, and 
from the spot now occupied by St. Luke's Church tor 
Shoreditch, was not a single house, and not more 
than three or four detached buildings stood in the 
fields beyond. Chiswell-street was tinbuilt, ai|d 
very few houses appear in Whitecross-jstreet. Gos- 
well*&treet is merely indicated by a road, described 
9S tlia '* way to St. Albans $" and Islington Church 
is seen in the distance, with a few houses and 
gardens near it. In Smithfield, horses are exercising, 
and on the west side is a row of trees. 

Clerken well,. with the exception of the houses in 
St. Jobn*fl-street^ Cow Cross, and Turnmill-street, 
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was mostly occupied by the precincts of St. Joha*s 
Priory, and St. Jaintfs'tt Cborch>and only a fewdetaciied 
kmildings stood on Islington Road, beyond the Priory; 
From tbe back of Cow Cross towards the Fleet 
River, and beyond that to Ely House and Gray*s Inn 
Lafie» the ground was either completely vacant or 
occupied as gardens; and Gray's In n Lane extended 
only to a short distance from the Inn which gave it 
name. Between Shoe Lane and Fetter Lane was 
much open gronud j but from Hoi born Bridge to tbe 
vicinity of the present Red Lion Street, the houses 
were continued on both sides : farther up, however j, - 
to the north end of Dntry Lane, the ground is almost 
unoccupied^ Southampton House appearing only oh 
the rigLt. At Drury Lane commenced the village of 
St. Giles ', which was principally confined to a clusteir 
of buildings forming the north side of Broad-street : 
a few other houses stood within the precincts of the 
Church and Hospital, which are partly enclosed anc] 
surrounded with trees. Beyond the Church, both to 
the north and west> all was open country, and tb« 
Oxford and other main roads, are distinguished only 
by avenues of trees. From the Oxford road, south-* 
ward, to Pic^illy, called the '* way to Reading/' 
and thence aloug the highways named th« HaymarkeC 
and Hedge Lane, to the vicinity of the Mews, not a 
bouse was standing } and those avenues, as well as 
the upper parts of St. Martin's Lane^ were bounded 
by trees. The Mews was walled rounds and had the 
same extent as before the alterations in \S27$ but 
Leicester Square and Soho, and indeed all tbe coud*'^ 
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try to the north nni west, was completely open 
fields, St. Martin's Laoe bad scarcely a house be- 
yond the Churchy which nearly abutted on the Con- 
veni Garden, so called from belonging to the Abbot 
and Monks of WestQiinster, but afterwards softened 
into Covent Garden : this plot, which was walled in, 
and extended from St. Martin's I^ane to Drary Lane, 
west and east, and from the back of the gardens in 
the Strand towards the present Long Acre, south and 
mHTthf had only three or four buildings within its 
ample bounds : but not a house was standing either 
ID Long Acre, or in the now populous vicinage of 
Seven Dials ; nor yet in Drury Lane from near Hol- 
t>oni to Drewry House at the top of Wych-street. 
. Nearly the whole of the Strand was a continued 
street, formed, however, in a considerable degree, by 
spacious Mansions, and their appropriate offices^ the 
residences of noblemen and prelates ; those on the 
south side had all large gardens attached to them, 
extending down to the Thames, and have mostly 
given names to the streets, &c. which have been built 
on their respective sites. The Spring Gardens^ 
were literally gardens^ partly crowded with trees« 
reaching as far as the present Admiralty -, and further 
Mi^ towards the Treasury, were the Tilt Yard and 
Cock»pit, with a square sheet of water behind the 
lormer, on the site of the parade. In St. James's 
Park were deer ; and beyond the north wall stood a 
few bouses about the middle of Pall Mall. Between 
Whitehall apd New Palace Yard, along King-street, 
and in the vicinity of St. Margaret's Church and 
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Westminster Abbey^ the bnildings were tiiickiy 
clastered -, and both the Fountain and the Bell Tower 
are represented in front of Westminster HalL Be- 
yond the Palace gate, to the right of the present 
Abingdon -street, were a few bnildings, which termi- 
nate the plan in this direction. 

On the Surrey side, but very few houses appear to 
have stood in the immediate vicinity of Lambeth 
Palace, but on the road opposite to the bridge in 
New Palace Yard (which was a sort of stage landing- 
jplace), in the neighbourhood of the present Marsh- 
gate Turnpike, are various buildings. The principa] 
ditch of Lambeth Marsh is shewn as falling into the 
Thames opposite to the Temple Gardens, the ground 
being unoccupied, except by a solitary dwelling. On 
the banks of the Thames, opposite White Friars, a 
line of houses, with gardens and groves of trees be- 
hind them, commenced, and was continued, with little 
intermission, along Bankside to the vicinage of the 
Stews and Winchester Palace. One of the most noted 
places in this line, although not named in the plan, 
was Paris Gardens, the site of which is now occupied 
by Christ Church, and its annexed parish, and the 
boundary ditches of which were still open till a very 
recent period. Further on, but behind the houses, 
and nearly opposite to Broken Wharf and Queen- 
hithe, were the circular buildings and inclosures 
appropriated to Bull and Bear-baiting (amusements 
to which Queen Elizabeth appears to have been 
partial), and near the latter was a dog*kennel, from 
which several dogs are seen issuing. From Winchea- 
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ter Palace to the Borough High-street^ and along 
Tooley-streetto Battle Bridge^ and beyond the latter, 
to another bridge crossing a ditch, or riTuIet, which 
falls into the Thames opposite to the Tovrer Wharf, 
the houses on both sides were thickly clustered; 
but towards Horselydown the grouud was open* and 
the few buildings which stood opposite to St. Katha- 
rine's, were intermingled with gardens to where the 
Plan terminates. London Bridge was crowded with 
boildings, among which the celebrated Nonsuch 
Hoose appeared eminently conspicuous, beyond the 
draw-bridge, as beheld from South wark. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

This celebrated fortress, which is rendered so par- 
ticularly interesting from being connected with som^ 
of the most important events recorded in our national 
annals, stands on the northern banks of the Thames; 
at the eastern extremity of the City. Various are 
the opinions among antiquaries as to the origin of 
this fabric 3 and although its recent historian, Mr* 
John Bayley,^ contends against the current idea of its 
having been a Roman foundation, other enquirers 
have maintained a contrary hypothesis, and apparently 
upon better grounds. Not the least credit, however, 
is dne to the report of the White Tower having been 
founded by Julius Caesar, who never advanced to this 
capita], in either of his bravely-contested invasions ; 
but that the Romans had a fortress here in a sub** 

• Vide ** tlistory and Antiquities of the Tower,*' pp. J— 6. 
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sequeot age^ is highly prohabW. Dr» Stukeley, from 
Fitz-Stepben, names it the ^r^ Paiatinat and has 
introduced it in his plan of Landiniom Auf;usta ;* 
and Dr. Miller, in his dissertation on some Roman 
Antiqaities discovered here, in the latter piirt of 1777 • 
states his belief that the Tower was not only the 
'^ capital fortress of the Romans/* but likewise their 
V treasury, as well as their mint."t 

The Keep, or as it is generally denonunated* 
CiJBsar'9, or the PFhite Tower, is the most ancient 
part of the present fortress : this was erected aboot 
the year 107S, by command oF William theCon-r 
queror, for the purpose of securing the obedience of 
the Londoners. Its architect was the celebrated 
Gundttlpb, Bishop of Rochester, who, whilst it fTas 
to progress, liad lodgings at the house of one Edmere* 
a citizen, t Coosiderabie additions were made by 
William Rufus, of whom Henry of Huntingdon writes, 
that *' he pilled and shaved the people with tribute, 
especially to spend about the Tower of London ai^d 
the great Hall at Westminster.§ 

Henry the First strengthened this fortress with 
additional works, and King Stephen, in 1140, kept 
his court here with great magnificence, during the 
festival of Whitsuntide. That monarch conferred the 
ctistody of the Tower upon Geoffrey de Maguaville, 
Earl of Essex, who proved faithless to his trust, and 
kept it for the Empress Matilda, until he was made 
prisoner at St. Alban's in 1143, and constrained to 

• Vide Antea, pp. 80—47. t Vide Archttologia, vol. v. 

t Stow's** S«rvey/»p. 73 : edit. 1618. § Ibid, 
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assent to its sarreoder^ together with the castles of 
WaWen and Fleshy m Essex. 

AboDt the year J 1 ^0, the precincts of the Tower 
were considerably extended by WiHiam Longchamp^ 
Bishop of Ely, and Chancellor of England^ who, 
having been left at the head of the Regency by 
Richard Coenr de Lion, during his absence in the Holy 
Liand^ thonght proper to snrronnd this fortress with 
an embattled walt^ of stone^ and '*& broade and deepe 
ditch/* by which he greatly encroached upon the ad- 
joining lands, and had part of the City wall " broken 
down for the enlarging of the Tower, to wit, from the 
Posterne gate towards the River Thames."* This 
proceeding greatly exasperated the Londoners, and 
combined, with his many other acts of arbitrary power, 
to excite a conspiracy against hira. He was, in COO'^ 
sequence^ smmmoned before a great Coancil of the 
nobility, prelates, and citizens, that had been con-^ 
vened in St. Paul's Church-yard ; but, refusing to 
appear, he was deposed from his authority as Regent, 
and Prince John besieged him in the Tower. After 
one night the affrighted prelate agreed to surrender, 
and to give up all his castles for permission to retire 
to the Continent* 

King John frequently held his court at the Tower, 
and both repaired and added to the buildings ^ yet, 
on the general defection of his subjects in 1215, he 
was constrained to consent to those ever memorable 
records of British freedom. Magna Charta, and tlie 

• Stow's " Survey," p. 25: edit* 1598. 
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Charta de Foresta, which were signed on the 15th of 
Jnne^ on the meadow called Ranniinede« between 
Staines and Windsor. He also agreed that the City 
and Tower of London should, for a certain time, 
remain in the possession of the Barons and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Henry the Third repaired and strengthened the 
White Tower^ and much increased the fortifications, 
particularly by founding what, according to Stow, 
was afterwards called the Lion Tower, and other 
bulwarics on the western side ; although, according 
to Matthew Paris, these works, at the erection of 
which the citizens were much annoyed, were twice 
shaken down and overthrown as though by earth- 
quakes.* The above sovereign made the Tower his 
principal residence, and to him it is indebteil for 
most of that importance and splendour which, until 
the time of Elizabeth, occasioned it to be frequently 
inhabited by our Sovereigns. During Henry's reign, 
the Tower was the scene of many important events^ 

• Matthew Paris, pp. 7S8 — 789 : edit. Lond. anno 1571. 
Both these events are said to have happened on the night of 
St. Geoi^e, in the respective years 1240 and 1941. Our 
anther states, that the King had expended more than 12,000 
marks upon the works, the disastrous fate of which, ** proved 
a source of great joy and satisfaction to the Londoners, who 
would fain have had it believed, that their great guardian 
saint, Thomas & Becket, in the plenitude of his zeal for 
their protection and interest, had taken a nocturnal trip from 
his tomb at Canterbury, and, by the magic of his archiepis- 
•opal staflf, efifected all this mischief." Vide Bayley'a 
•' History," p. 15, 
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and was alternately held by the King, and by the 
united Barons whom his despotic conduct and re- 
peated peijuries had goaded into insurrection. 

Edward the Firsts soon after his accession to th« 
throne, considerably improved this fortress, by com- 
pleting those works which his father had began 5 
and by greatly enlarging the ditch, or moat, that sur« 
rounds the whole : he also strengthened the principal 
entrance towards the west, by fresh outworks. These 
may be regarded as the last additions, of any military 
importance, that were ever made to the Tower, prior 
to the invention of cannon. 

Of succeeding events, relating to this fortress, a 
very brief account must suffice. £dward the Second 
occasionally retired into it as a place of security against 
his ill-treated subjects, and still further strengthened 
the works. His Queen was here delivered of her 
eldest daughter, called, from her birth-place, Joan of 
the Tower, and afterwards (in derision) Joan Maie- 
peace, from having been married by Queen Isabella, 
and her paramour Mortimer, to David, Prince of 
Scotland, when they were both children, as the 
cement of an inglorious Treaty with that country, in 
1328. In Edward the Third *s reign, this fortress, 
which had been used as a state prison from the early 
Norman times, became the place of confinement of 
many illustrious persons 5 among whom, at different 
periods, were David, King of Scotland, and John, 
King of France, with Philip his son.^ 

• King John had been previously kept in a kind of 
honourable captivity, at the Savoy and at Windsor, but when 
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Dnriog the insarrection of Wat Ty]er» King 
Richard the Secood took refuge here, with all his 
coart, and the principal nofoility and gentry, to the 
nnmber of ^0 persons. Being compelled, liowerer, 
to attend a conferenoe with the insnrgents at Mile- 
end, when the gates were opened, another party 
ruahed into the Tower, and seizing ^imon Sadbnry, 
Aichbi«hop of Canterbury, the Ohaacelior, and Sir 
Robert Hales, Lord Prior of St, John's, the Trea* 
sarer, together with the King's Confessor, and one 
of his Serjeants-at-Arms, they put them to the sword 
upon Tower Hill. Stow, 9peaking of the Archlnshop 
says, '' there lay his body vnboried all that friday, and 
the morrow tiU afternoone, none daring to deliver 
bis body to the aepultcure $ his heiud these wicked 
tooke, and oayling thereon bis hoode, they hxe it on 
a pole, and set it on London Brklge,. in place 
where before stood the head of Sir John Miastar* 
worth.*** After the quelling of this rebellion, by the 
death of Wat Tyler and its subsequent consequences, 
'' the Archbishop^s head was taken dowue off the 
Bridge, and Wat Tiler's head was set in that place. t 



Edward III. renewed the war in 1359, before he left England, 
" he made," saya Froissart, '* all the lords of France, sac he 
as were prisoners, to be put into dyvers places and stronge 
castelles, to be the more sorer of them ,* and the Frencbe 
kyng was set in the Toure of London, and his yong« aoone 
with hym, and moche of his pleasure and sport restrayned ; 
for he was then straigtlyer kept than he was before.** Frois? 
sart, by Lord Bemers, L. i. Ch. ccvi. 
* Stow's " Chronicle," p. 458 : edit. ] 600. t Ibid. p. 468. 
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Though King Richard, on this occasion, escaped 
80 fortunately from the effects of that popular iodig* 
nation whkh the arbitrary measares of himself aod 
hfs favourites had excited, his snbseqoeat conduct 
nnderweot do beneficial change, and he was, at length, 
most justly deposed in September, 1399, whilst im- 
prisoned in this fortress. 

During the long and sanguinary contest between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, the Tower was 
tite scene of many memorable events. In 1460, Lord 
Scales was besieged here, by the Yorkists, bat prior 
to its surrender, that nobleman, in endeairouring to 
escape by water, was almost instantly taken and siain. 
Edward the Foarth frequently kept his court in the 
Tower with great magnificence $ and in J 470, daring 
the temporary subversion of his power, it formed the 
ehief residence of his Queen, who, however, quitted 
it with her children, on the approach of the confede- 
rate lords, and took sanctuary at Westminster. 
Henry the Sivth was tivice imprisaned in this for- 
tress ; and it was also the scene of his death, in 1471, 
but whether that event was occasioned by grief or by 
yiolence, is slili a mystery * In 1478, George, Dnke 
of Clarence, Edward's versatile brother, who had 
been attainted by the Parliament, was, according to 
tradition, secretly drowned here, in a butt of Malm- 
sey wine. 

The death of Lord Hastings, wIk) was beheaded on 
the L3th of June, 1 483, by order of the Protector 

* Vide Bay ley's •* Ilisiory of the Tower,*' pp. 54, and 
325—331, 
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Gloucester (on a log of timber in front of tbe Chapel) » 
the seizure of the crown by Richard, and the sudden 
and mysterious disappearance, and supposed murder 
of his nephews Edward tbe Fifth and the Duke of 
York^ are all circumstances of interest in the annals 
of this fortress ^ but their origin and consequences 
involve so much historical controverj*y, that it is im- 
possible to discuss them within the limited extent of 
this article. 

In the reigu of Henry the Seventh the Tower was 
frequently used as a royal residence, bnt particularly 
by the Queen, who sought refuge here from *' the 
society of her sullen and cold-hearted husband.** 
Henry held his court here in 1494, when Sir William 
Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, was consigned to au 
unmerited death on Tower Hill, for a mere expres- 
sion which had been conveyed to the ears of the King 
by the treacherous Clifford, and which was constroed 
to favour the enterprize of Perkin Warbeck. That 
youth, whom there is almost every reason to believe, 
was the real Duke of York, whom King Richard the 
Third was accused of murdering, was imprisoned in 
the Tower in 1498 : and on the 23d of November^ ia 
the following year, was hanged at Tyburn by order 
of the ruthless monarch, on the charge of plotting to 
escape from his confinement. In 1501, the King 
held a splendid Tournament in the Tower 5 and here» 
on the 1 1th of February, 1503, Elizabeth, his hapless 
Queen, died in child-bed of a daughter, who did not 
long survive her. 
Henry the Eighth frequently held his court in %ib\% 
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fortress^ and here many of the victims of his tyranny 
suffered imprisonment and death. Among them were 
two Qaeensj the beauteous but ill-fated Anne Boleyn, 
and the infamous Catharine Howard ; the former was 
beheaded in front of the Chapel^ on the 19th of May, 
1536 } and the latter, near the same spot, on the 1 1th 
of February, 1542. Many others suffered here in 
the same reign ^ but we must refer to the pages of 
history for details * 

Edward the Sixth held his court here for nearly a 
month prior to his coronation, and here his unfor- 
.tnnate uncle, the Protector Somerset, was twice im- 
prisoned before his decapitation, on Tower Hill, on 
the 22d of January, 1552. On his decease, the 
accomplished Lady Jane Grey, who fell a victim to 
the ambitious views of her father-in-law, John Dud- 

* Stow, in bit '^ Chronicle,'' p. 995, under the date 1546, 
relate* the following instance of extraordinary aleepfulness. 
'*The S7. of Aprill, being Tueaday in Eaater weeke, W. 
Foxley, Pot-maker for the Mint in the Tower of London, 
fel aaleep, and so continued sleeping and could not be 
wakened with pricking, cramping, and otherwise burning 
whatsoever, till the first day of the next terme, which 'was 
-fall 14 daies, and 15 nights. The cause of his thus sleeping 
could not be knowne though the same were diligently searched 
for by the king's physitians and other learned men ; yea, the 
king himselfe examined the said W. Foxley, who was in all 
points found at his wakening to be as if he had slept but one 
night, and he lived 41. yeere after, to wit, till the ycare of 
Christ 1587/' In his "Survey," p. 108, Stow repeats this 
circumstance, adding, that Foxley lived in the Tower, and 
deceased on Wednesday in Easter week, in the above ^ ear. 

Vol. I. * H 
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ley. Earl of Nortliamberland^ entered thU foitreftd as 
Qaeen of Englafid ; but in the short space of three 
weeks she was committed to it as a captive, together 
with her yoathful hasband^ the Lord Guildford Dad- 
ley. The Duke of Northumberland, with many of 
his partizans, had been previously consigned to these 
gloomy towers, and on the 22d of August, 1553, 
that unprincipled nobleman, with his friends Sir 
Thomas Palmer and Sir John Gates, were decapitated 
on Tower Hill. Daring the early part of these pro- 
ceedings. Queen Mary held her court in the Tower j 
** and it was there thai she formed her council, 
and first openly shewed her determination to 
subvert the religion of the reformed church,'* by 
celebrating the funeral exequies of her brother re- 
cording to the Romish ritual, although the Prince ^as 
buried, at Westminster, agreeably to the Protestant 
faith. The rising of Sir Thomas Wyatt furnished the 
Tower with fresh captives, and even the Princess 
Elizabeth, Mary's sister, underwent a strict and 
severe confinement here of above two months* dura- 
tion« on suspicion of being implicated in that attempt j 
but Wyatt, with his dying breath, when on the scaf<- 
fold, solemnly absolved her from any knowledge of 
his design. Elizabeth was conveyed by water to the 
Tower, and compelled to enter at the Traitors Gate, 
where, on setting her foot upon the steps, she ex- 
claimed, with that spirit and dignity which ennobled 
her character, " Here landeth as true a subject, being 
a prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs 3 and before 
thee, O God, I speak it." 
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Wyatt's iosnrrection was followed by a dreadful 
sceae of sangainary triumph. Even bigotry herself, 
embodied in the heart of the ruthless Mary^ had 
hitherto respected the yoath and virtnes of Lady Jane 
Grey, whose only real crime was an imprudent sub- 
mission to a parent's will ; but she was now devoted 
to deaths together with her husband. Lord Guildford 
Dndley ; and both of them were beheaded on the 
12th of February, 1554, the former on the green 
before the Chapel within the Tower, and the latter 
on Tower Hill.* Eleven days afterwards, the Duke 
of Suffolk, Lady Jane's rash and imprudent father, 

* The heroic conduct of Lady Jane, when at the point of 
death, xrill be seen by referring to vol. ii. pp. 141—144., 
Shortly before her execution. Sir John Brydges, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, by whom she had been treated with 
Aqch kindness, requested her to write some sentence in a 
manual of devotions, that he might preserve it in her remem- 
brance : she complied with her accustomed grace, and 
taking a pen, is said to have given him this fervent admoni- 
tion. " Foratmnche as you have desired so simple a woman 
to wrighte in so worthy a booke, gode mayster lieuftenante, 
therefore I shall as a friend desyre you, and as a Christian, 
require you, to call upon God, to encline your harte to bis 
lawes, to quicken you in his waye, and not to take the worde 
of trenth utterly e oute of your moutfae. Lyve still to dye, 
that by death you may purchase eternell life : and remembre. 
howe Mathusael, wfaoe, as we reade in the scriptures, was 
the longeste liver that was of a manne, died at laste : for^s 
the precher sayethe, there is a tyme to be born, and a tyme 
to die ; and the dayeof deathe is better than the daye of our 
birth e. Youres, as the Lord knowethe, as a frende, Jane 
Duddeleye.*" Harl. MSS. No. 2342. 
* h2 
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was decapitated on the same scaffold upon which his 
soD-in-law bad been so lately execated.* Nnmeroas 
other victims of revenge and Catholic intolerance, 
became inmates of the Tower during this sanguinary 
reign, among whom, passing over many persons of 
inferior rank, were the Bishops llidley and Latimer, 
and Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, (all of 
whom were burnt at Oxford, in 1554 and 1555), the 
Earl of Warwick, the Marquis of Northampton, 
Gourteney, Earl of Devonshire, Lord Cobham, and 
Sir John Cheke. 

After the death of Mary, when Elizabeth, pre- 
viously to her coronation, entered the Tower, cheered 
by the acclamations and heart-felt joy of an immense 
multitude, she could not refrain from adverting to her 
altered circumstances, in thus revisiting that fortress 
as a Sovereign, to v^hich, only a few years before, 
she had been consigned as a traiteress and a prisoner. 
In the fervour of her soul, she dropped on her knees 
the moment she alighted from her horse, and ^'^ offered 
np to Almighty God, who had delivered her from a 
danger so imminent, a solemn and devout Thanks- 
giving, for ' an escape so miraculous,' as she ex- 
pressed herself, as that of Darnel out of the mouths 
of the Lions.'i It does not appear that Elizabeth 
ever kept her court in the Tower after her corona- 
tion ; but though it ceased to be the abode of royalty, 

t The situation of this scaffold, whereon, in dtfierent 
reigDs, so much noble blood was spilt, is marked in the 
annexed plan of the Tower, 
t Burnet's "History of the Reformation," vol, ii. p. 874. 
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ii still retaiued its character as a state prison ; and at 
no period of our history^ was it more '* constantly 
thronged with delinquents." The Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, Ely, 
Worcester, Exeter, and Bath, and the Abbot of 
Westminster, were^^pery early imprisoiKed here, for 
denying the Qaeen's snpreinacy. The more illustrious 
captives in the same reign, were Thomas Howard, 
Poke of Norfolk, (beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 
2d of June, 1571), Philip, Earl of Arundel, Henry, 
Earl of Northumberland, (who shot himself, in con- 
finement, in Jnne» 1585), Sir John Perrot (the 
Queen's natural brother), Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, (Elizabeth's great favourite, yet consigned by 
her to the scaffold, and beheaded within the Tower 
on Ash- Wednesday, February the 25th, 1601) and 
his friends, the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
the Lords Sandes, Cromwell, and Monnteagle, Sir 
Charles Danvers, and Sir Christopher Blunt: the 
two latter were beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 18th 
of March, 1601. 

James the First kept his court at the Tower for a 
short time after his accession and arrival in London ; 
and, on two or three different occasigns, that monarch 
and his queen gratified their curiosity by witnessing 
combats of wild beasts which were kept there. In 
this reign, theunfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart, whose 
affinity to the crown had made her an object of royal 
jealousy, both to Elizabeth and her successor, was 
imprisoned in the Tower; to which, also^ was 
committed the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
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Cobham, Lord Grey of Wilton, and others, oo a 
charge of plotting to raise the Lady Arabella to the 
throne. Both that unhappy female, and the high- 
spirited Lord Grey, died here in captivity 3 the 
former on the 27th of September, 1615, in a state 
of mental derangement ; and the latter in the fol- 
lowing year. Raleigh^ who, after his condemnation 
at Winchester, had been immared in this fortress for 
upwards of twelve years, was at length set at liberty, 
in March, 1616. But neither this release, nor his 
command of the expedition to Guiana, to search for 
mines, in the ensuing year, were sufficient to ensare 
his safety, and on the 29th of October, 1618, he 
fell beneatli the axe of the headsman in Old Palace 
Yard, in execution of his former sentence. 

In the same reign, anno 1605, the Gunpowder 
conspirators were imprisoned in this fortress, which 
also, in 1614, became the scene of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who was inhumanly poisoned at 
the instigation of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
and his infamous paramour, the Countess of Essex. 
His murderers were afterwards committed to the 
Tower and condemned to die 5 yet James, although 
he had prayed, that ** Gotta curse might light upon 
him and his posterity for ever, if he spared any that 
were found guilty," eTentually pardoned the more 
atrocious principals, whilst the inferior agents. Sir 
Gervase Elwaies, Lieutenant of the Tower ; Mrs. 
Turner, the notorious inventor of yellow starch; and 
two or three others, were consigned to the scaffold 
and the gallows. Gervase, Lord Cliuton -, Sir Tho« 
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mas Lake ; the Earls of Suffolk, AmndeU and Ox* 
ford ; the Lord Chancellor, Bacon $ and Sir Edvard 
Coke, were also oonfined here in the same reign. 

During the disastrous contention between Charles 
the First and the Parliament, the cpstody of this for- 
tress became an object of much jealousy and debate ; 
and many of the leading partizans in the transactions 
of that period were, at different times, imprisoned 
here. Among those of the greatest distinction, were 
Lord Loudon $ Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, be- 
headed May the 12th, 1641 ^ Land^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury, beheaded January the 10th, 1644 ; the 
Earl of Pembroke; Lord Moubray; the Archbishop 
of ¥ork> nine Bishops; and Lord Montague, of 
Boughton; besides numerous other persons, including 
both peers and commoners. 

Under the government of Oliver Cromwell, and in 
the reigns of Charles the Second and James the 
Second, the Tower was oocasiopaUy thronged with 
prisoners, the victims of state . policy, intrigue, 
tyranny, or crime. The re-action of parties, on th« 
restoration of the monarchy, and the p^rhdyof Charlejs 
in departing from the promised amnesty, caused 
many brave men to be immored in this fortress. The 
late King's judges w^re particularly the objects of 
vengeance : and with them, between the Tower and 
the scaffold, there was but little space. Those noble 
patriots, Algernon Sidney and William, Lord Russell, 
were among the last imprisoned here in King Charles's 
reign : the former was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn* 
Fields, onthe2l8t of July, 1684, and the latter oi^ 
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Tower Hill, on the 7tb of December, ia the same 
year. Lord Rassell bad been tried on the 13th of 
July, and there is strong reason to believe, that the 
Earl of Essex, bis friend, was basely murdered on 
the same day, in the Tower, by the Duke of York's 
connivance^ though it was given out that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

The first victim to despotic power in King James 
the Second's reign, was the King's unfortunate 
nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, who, after a con- 
finement in the Tower of two days only, was be- 
headed on the adjacent scaffold on Jnly the ]5th, 
1685 : his children were also imprisoned in this 
fortress. On the eve of the glorious Revolution of 
1688, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of St. Asaph, Ely, Chichester, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough, and Bristol, were committed to the 
Tower, by a warrant signed by the infamous Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies, and others of the King's Coondl* 

During the reign of William the Third, numerous 
Jacobites and other conspirators against the King and 
state were confined here, and several of them were 
eKCCuted for High Treason on Tower Hill, and at 
other places. In the succeeding reign, few persons 
were committed to this fortress, but in that of George 
the First, when the Stuart interest had gained 
strength, it was again more fnlly tenanted. 

In the summer of 1715, the Earls of Oxford and 
Scarsdale, Lord Powis, and Sir William Wyndbam, 
were committed to the Tower ; and on the quelling 
of the Scotch Rebellion in the latter part of the same 
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year, the Earls of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Win- 
tmiD and Camwath, Viscount Kenmure^ and the Lords 
WiddringtOD and Naime^ were also sent thither as 
traitors. Derwentwater and Kenmnre were decapi« 
tated on Tower Hill, on February the 24th, 1716 ; 
but the Lord Nithisdale, who was to have suffered 
with them, made his escape on the preceding night in 
female apparel, which had been conveyed to him by 
his own mother.^ The Earl of Wintonn, who had 
been condemned to die, after a trial of three days^ 
also escaped from the Tower soon afterwards : the 
other lords were pardoned. At a subsequent period, 
after the Jacobite faction had engaged in new conspi- 
racies, the celebrated Bishop Atterbnry was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and from thence for ever 
banished the kingdom, on June the 17th, 1723. 
Christopher Layer, Esq. who was hanged at Tyburn 
on May the 17th, in the same year ; the Duke of Nor- 
folk; the Earls of Orrery, Suffolk, and Macclesfield, 
and the Lords North and Grey, were likewise impri- 
smied here, either for their devotion to the Stuarts, 
or for other state offences, in the same reign. 

In the year 1745, a fresh Rebellion in Scotland, 
headed by the Chevalier St. George, eldest son to 

* When the King, on the next morning, was told of Lord 
Nithisdale'ft escape, he remarked that, '' It was the best 
thing a man in his condition could have done." His present 
Majesty, Geoige the Fourth* generously restored the titles of 
Viscount Kenmure and Lord Nairne, in June, 1824, and that 
of Earl Camwath, in May, 1826, to the representatives of 
the decapitated peers. 
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the Pretender, furoished the Tower with new in- 
mates. The priiicipai of these were the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromartie, the Lords Balmerino and 
Lovat, and Charles Ratcltfle, the younger brother of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, who had suffered in 1716. 
The Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino^ were 
beheaded on Tower Hill, August the 18th, 1746 -, 
Ratcliffe underwent a similar fate, on the 8th of 
December following ; and Lord Lovat was deeapi- 
tated on April the 7th, 1747. They all died with 
manly fortitude and resolution^ except^ perhaps, the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, who was in an ill state of health, 
and whose feelings were strongly excited by the 
appalling solemnity of the preparations. Lord Lovat 
was in his eightieth year, and although from old age 
and infirmity obliged to be supported to the scaffold 
by two warders, he met his fate with a dignified 
jocoseness. He expressed surprize that " so vast a 
concourse of people should assemble to witness the 
taking off of an old grey head 3*' and, on reading the 
inscription upon his coffin, he said ''It is right,'* 
adding, from Horace, '« Dulce et Decorum pro Pa- 
trid mori* 

On the 13th of February, 1760, Earl Ferrers was 
committed to the Tower for shooting his steward, for 
which crime he was hanged at Tyburn on the 5th of 
May following. During George the Third's reign, 

* This gave occasion for the following sarcastic remark. 
" With justice may Lovat this adage sapply : 
For the goodot their Country cM criminals die." 
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many persons were imprisoned here on charges of 
high treason and other political offences. Among 
others was the *' patriot*' Wilkes, for a libel, in 
1762 ; Lord George Gordon, in 1780, as the pre- 
somed instigator of the great riots in London, in that 
year 5 Francis Henry de la Motte, the French spy, 
who was executed at Tybnni on the 27th of July, 
1781 3 John Home Tooke, Thomas Hardy, John 
Thelwall, William Holcroft, and several others, in 
1794 J* Arthur O'Connor, and Jumes 0*Coigley, in 
1798 ; and Sir Francis Burdett, Bari. in April, 1810 : 
^r Francis was imprisoned by order of the House 
of Commons, for an alleged libel on the House, 10 a 
letter to his constituents, the electors of Westminster. 
On the 3rd of March, 1820, the following persons, 
who had engaged in a most atrocious plot, to sub* 
Tert the government, by assassinating his Majesty's 
ministers whilst at a Cabinet Dinner at Lord Har* 
rowby's, in Grosvenor Square, were committed to the 
Tower, viz. Arthur Thistlewood, James Ings, Johd 
Harrison, William Davidson, James Wilson, John T. 
Brunt, Richard Tidd, and John Monument; and 

* Iiavdy,Tooke, and Thelwall, were tried separately at the 
Old Bailey, for high treaaon, in the months of October, 
November, and December, 1794 ; and although every possi- 
ble effort was made to criminate and convict them, by the 
ministry of that day, they were all declared ** Not GuSiyf 
by the three saccessive juries to whose decisions their iiite 
had been assigned. After their acquittal the other prisoners 
were liberated without trial. 
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several others were sent to different prisons.^ A 
special Commission was appointed for their trial, in 
the following April $ and Thistlewood, Ings^ David- 
son, Brant^ and Tidd, were executed in front of 
Newgate on the 1st of May. Thus close the annals 
of this fortress as a state prison. 

It had been customary^ from a very early period after 
the Conquest, for all our Sovereigns, at the times of 

■ I ■ ■— ■ .III ..i ... H I 

* Thepersont associated in this plot- have been generelly 
called the CcUo Street conspirators, from having assembled in 
a stable and loft in that street (which is near the Edgeware 
Rood), on the eveniDg of the 23d of February, which had 
beefi filed upon for the execution of their purpose. Govern- 
ment, however, had received previous information of this 
design from one Geoige Edwards, an hired spy, who was 
himself a chief instigator of the direful crimes meditated by 
the conspirators, and had furnished them with money to 
supply arms and ammunition ; the associates, with the ex« 
eeption of Thistlewood, being of the very lowest class, and 
in a most deplorable state of poverty and wretchedness. 
On the appointed evening, a strong party of the Bow street 
police, headed by Sir Richard Bimie, and a detachment of 
the Coldstream Regiment of Foot-guards, commanded by 
Lieutenant Fitz-Clarence (a natural son of the Duke of 
Clarence by Mrs. Jordan), were ordered to Cato-street, and 
aftec a desperate conflict, in which several of the police 
officers and soldiers were wounded, and one of the former 
killed, they succeeded in arresting nine of the conspirators. 
Thistle wood, who escaped at that time, was betrayed by 
Edwards, and taken on the second day following, in White- 
street, Little Moorflelds; Brunt was apprehended at his 
lodgings in Fox-court, Gray's-lnn-Lane, and a considerable 
quantity of hand grenades and other combustibles were found 
in his room. 
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tbeir coronation^ to go in great state and procefiskm 
from the Tower^ through the City to Westminster, 
on whkrik t>cca8ion the citizens expressed their loyalty 
by ornamenting tbeir houses with the most splendid 
draperies and other decorations ; the various qrafts 
and companies in their richest liveries being also 
marshalled^ with their music and banners, along 
the streets. This custom was discontinued by 
Charles L in consequence of the plague^ which was 
then raging, but at the coronation of his successor, on 
April the 23rd^ 1661, it Was again observed with in- 
creased spkndoarj and four triumphal arches were 
erected in different parts of the City. Since that pe- 
riod the cereroony has tiever been revived, "in con- 
sequence of tbe enoTDioas expenses which it always 
occasioned the City U3 well as government.*** All 
the domestic apartments of the ancient palace within 
theTower, were taken down during the reigns of James 
II. and William and Mary. 

This Fortress has the appearance of au extensive 
town, there being various ranges of building and several 
streets within it, beside the different towers and the 
barracks forthe garrison. The whole comprises, with- 
in the walls, a superficies of twelve acres and five 
roods. The exterior circumference of the ditch, which 
entirely surrounds the land side, measures 3156 feet. 
This ditch, on the side of Tower Hill, is broad and 
deep, but it becomes much narrowertowards the south, 
or that nearest the river, from which it is divided by 

♦ Bayley'a '• History of the Tower," p. 104. 
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a handsome wbarf and platform, mounted with cannon. 
Be«ide8 these, there are twenty-one nine poonders, 
arranged in three small batteries, on different parts of 
the walls. The land entrance is by a stone bridge^ 
crossing the ditch, at the sonth-west angle of the for- 
tress. At the outer extremity of this bridge are two 
gates, flanked with bastioos, and within the ditch ano- 
ther, all which iare shot every night, and opened in 
the morning with particular formality. Tlie wharf is 
connected with the Tower by two draw-bridges, near 
the most eastern of which is a cnt.connectkig the 
ditch with the rirer, and secured by the gate called 
Irmior's Gate, from the circumstance of state prison- 
ers having been formerly brought into the Tower 
through this entrance. 

The inner ward, or balliam, which contains all the 
principal buildings of this fortress, is entered by a 
noble gate, in the style of architecture of Edward- the 
Third's reign. This ward was inclosed by a high stone 
wan, embattled and strengthened by thirteen small 
towers, so situated as to command every part of the 
outward rampart : most of these towers remain nearly 
in their original state, and a great part of the wall is 
also yet standing. 

The ^^luie Tower* which, as before stated, was 



« This appellation most probably originated in an ancient 
custom of whitening over the exterior walls ; and which is 
mentioned in a curioas order given for the repair of this 
Tower in the 26th of Henry III. (anoo 1841,) still eitant 
among the Tower Rolls : " JSt dealbcni fackOu UOum V€(erem 
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eraded by Bishop Onoclolpli, ia the early Normaa 
time9> and which Btaads nearly in the centre of the 
iaaer vrard^ is a strong quadrangular edi&ce^ measur* 
ing 11 6 feet north and souths and 96 feet east and 
west ; and at the east end is a semicircular projection 
of about 22 feet -, its height is 92 feet. The walk 
are embattled^ and at each angle is an elevated turret; 
that at the north-east angle^ which is the highest and 
largest, is an irregular circle^ projecting considerably 
from the main walls^ and containing the great stair 
of oomfBunicatioja throughout the building.* At the 
base of this tower is a bold and deep splay, which con- 
siderably increases the thickness of the walls. These 
wails are composed of stone, flint, and rubble work : 
their general thickness, above the base, is •about foor^ 
teen feet : they are strengthened on each side by 
broad flat buttresses. 

Exclusive of the capacious vaults under the ground 
story (which were formerly used as a depdt for saltr 
petroy) the interior of this Tower consists of thjuee 
very lofty stories, and i^ divided longitudinally, from 
its base to the summit, by a wall seven feet thick. 
On the lower floor, another wall, of similar thickness, 
crosses from the preceding one to the eastern exterior 

mumm circa stepedictam t^rrim nostram*'* In a survey taken 
in Edward the Third's reign, (anno 18S6,) it is styled *' La 
Bkamche Tbur." 

• This Turret was formerly called the Observatory, it hav- 
ing been used for Astronomical purposes by the celebrated 
Flanistead, in Charles the Second's reign, before the erection 
of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
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wall^ and by this means separates the area into three 
apartments^ roeasnring respectively^ 90 feet by 36 
feet; 63 feet by 28 feet; and 40 feet by 14 feet. 
In the largest apartment is the Fblunieer Armomry^ 
Consisting of upwards of 30>000 stands of arms^ curi- 
ously arranged^ and fit for immediate service. In the 
adjoining room are nameroos closets and presses^ filled 
with warlike instruments^ armourers* tools^ &c* The 
corresponding rooms on the second story are ooou- 
pied as armouries for the Cavalry and sea Services. 
The smallest apartment in the first story is 'vaulted 
semicircularly and has a coved termination at the 
east end : on the north side» within the thickness of 
the wall^ is adark cell^ tea feet long by eight feet 
wide. In these gloomy chambers^ several of the per- 
sons concerned in Wyatt*& rebellion, in Queen Mary*s 
Reign, were confined ; and tradition states that it 
was here Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his ^ History of 
the World.* Immediately over this vaulted room> in 
the second story^ and extending to the roof of the 
Tower, is an ancient Chapel, which was originally 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, but has long, 
though with evident impropriety, been called Caesar's 
Chapel. This is a very curious example of the bold 
and massive character of Norman architecture, but 
from being occupied as a repository for records, 
it cannot be seen to advantage. Henry HI. gave 
particular directions for repairing and ornamenting 
this Chapel, and among other things, for making three 
glass windows, in one of which was to be ** a little 
Mary holding her child," and in the others «' th© 
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Holy Trini^^ and Bt. Jolio the EraogelbU" Iii Hit 
upper story is the CwtncU Clumber, so calted from 
having been the place where councils were assembled 
when oar Sovereigns held their cparts in the Tower ; 
and it was in this chamber^ as traditionally affirmed, 
that the Protector Gloucester ordered the instant 
execution of the unfortunate Lord Hastings. The 
roof is of vast beams of timber supported by |wo rovs 
of massive posts. A narrow passage, formed in tba 
fiiickness of the wall, and communicating wkh tha 
turret staircases^ and the Chapel gallery, surrounds 
this story, which, about seventeen years ago, was an* 
nexed to the Record Office. 

Besides the above mentioned chapel, there is ano- 
ther at the north-west corner of the inner ward, 
which was erected on the site of a more ancient cha- 
pel, in the reign of Edward III. and dedicated to 
St. Peter ad Vincula. It consists of a nave, chancel, 
and one aisle, separated by clustered columns sup- 
porting low-pointed arches. Here, many of the il- 
lustrious and ilUfated persons who have suffered exe- 
cution within the precincts of this fortress moulder 
in the dust. 

The internal architecture of the numerous Ihtoer* 
connected with the inner inclosure of this fortress 
merits particular observation, but cannot be de- 
scribed within the necessary limits of Ibis article. 

The Beauchamp, or as it is sometimes termed the 
Cobham Tower, which, from Its style of architecture, 
appears to Imve beeu erected about the time of King 
John, was formerly used as one of the chief prisosa 

Vol. I. * I 
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for state delioquents. Oa the walls are numeroirt 
memorials which have been cat by the unhappy per* 
sons who have been confined there, consisting of 
inscriptions, verses, names, coats of arms, and other 
singular devices. The Devereuje Tower, which was 
formerly called " Kobyn the Devyll's Tower *' or 
^* Develin Tower'* was also used as a state prison* 
but appears to be a much earlier erection than that 
of the Beauchamp Tower. It derives its present 
name from the celebrated favourite of Queen Eliza* 
beth, Devereux, Earl of Essex* having been confined 
there, in 1601. The Broad yarrow, and the Salt 
Towers, were also used for imprisonment, and contain 
several inscriptions on their dreary walls': the for- 
mer was erected at the same period as the Beauchamp 
Tower, to which it exactly corresponds in forcxi^ but 
is inferior in dimensions. 

The Jewel Tower, (which was formerly denomina- 
ted the Martin Tower,) acquired its present name 
from being made the repository of the Regalia, which 
^as anciently kept in a small building to the south 
of the White Tower. It was in this building that the 
ruffian Blood made his well known attempt to steal 
the crown. The Bowyer% Tower, which derives its 
name from having formerly been the residence of the 
master and provider of the King's bows, is that 
which tradition assigns as the spot in which George, 
Duke of Clarence, was drowned in Malmsey wine. 

The Bell Tower was so named from the alarm 
bell of the garrison being placed in a wooden turret 
on \\% aummit. lo this building Fisher, Bishop of 
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Rooheeter, was imprisoned 5 and it is said also that tht 
Princess Elizabeth was coniined there^ by her bigotted 
sister Mary. The Bloody Tower has been so called 
since the reign of Elieabeth, before whose time it was 
denominated the Garden Towers thoogh, according 
to tlie story told by the warders» it derives the epi« 
thet of Bloody, from being the place where Edward 
V. and his brother, the Doke of York, wev^efnothered. 
The Lanthom Tower, was part of the building ap- 
propriated to the residence of the royal family. The 
Record Tbwer was formerly known aa^ the Wakefield 
Tower and the Hall Tower, The Traitor e Oate is a 
large square structure, formerly called St* Thomas's 
Tower ; it is supported by a large low-pointedfarch^ 
under which is a landing place from the river. Besides 
the above» here are the Brick Tower, the Constable 
Tower, the FFell Thwer, the Cradle Tbwer, and the 
Byward and Martin Tbwers* 

' The Collection of arms and armour within the dif- 
ferent buildings of this fortress, is unequalled by any 
similar dep6t in any part of the world. Almost eveliy 
kind of warlike instrument is here preserved, and the 
singularly ingenious and fanciful way in which they 
are arranged and displayed, may be said to be unpa- 
ralleled. Thousands and tens of thousands of these 
weapons of death meet the eye in such skilfully- varied 
forms and devises, that the mind forgets the direful 
pnrpose for which such an assemblage was brought 
together, and dazzled by the splendour and artful 
combination of the whole« dwells with admiration 
upon the brilliant scene which is thus exhibited. 
Ip. the Spanish Armoury, which is now contained 
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in n D6«r aD4 ^pmoiM jooib, are disi^yed tbe vaiioctt 
•pbUs and trophies isoiW to have been taken at tbe time 
of the defeat of tbe SptmUh Armada, in 1 588 f as well 
as many other coriosities of great interest and valae. 
Here is a figure of Qmen Eiizabetk, with her horse 
and page^ standing near the entrance of an elegant 
ient, clothed in splendid robes, in exact Axx>rdance 
with the dress in which she retsrned thanks at St. 
Paars for the signal deliverance of her kingdom from 
the Invmcibh jet defeated Armada. 

The New Horse Armoury is a capacioas bnilding 
adjoining to the White Tower, which was designed 
And erected by Mr. Wright, Clerk of the works, about 
three years ago. The interior presents one of the 
most imposing spectacles that can well be imagined ; 
the nnmerons equestrian and other figures, arrayed 
in tbe armour of different ages, combine to give inter- . 
est to a scene which is probably uniqw. There are no 
fewer than twenty-twoEqaestrtan figures of Sovereigns 
and noblemen in this apartment^ (which is 149 feet \A 
Idigth and 33 feet wide) all of which have on the 
armour of the respective periods in which they lived* 
and some of them are clothed in the tr/en^tca/ suits that 
they themselves wore : the horses, also, are accoutred in 
the warliice habiliments of different ages. This armoury 
Was thus historically arranged, in the year 1826, by 
Dr. S. R. Meyrick, a person most eminently qualified 
for the task.* The equestrian figures stand on a raised 

^ The following lines commemorative of his arrange- 
itient, ate inscribed over the equestrian figure of Henry tb# 
Vlllth, in the eenttal recess. 
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brick floor* indosed by ft liglit iron railing, beneath 
pointed arches, supported by a row of pillars whick 
divide the room into two compartments ; over each is 
a crimson banner* inscribed in golden letters, with the 
name and time oftlie person represented. They 
stand in the following order : the stars denote the 
suits which have been positively identified. 
Edward I. A D. 127d: mail armour. 
Henry VI. 1450 : plate annour« 
Bdward IV. 14>65 : tournament armour. 
Henry VII. l.;OS : fluted armour. 
Henry VIII. 1520; plate armour richly inlaid with gold. 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 15S0: plate armour.* 
Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 1535 : gilt armour. 
Edward VI. 1552: rafi set armour, curiously gilt. 
Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 1555: plate ar« 

mour, rfchlygilt, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 1550.* ^ 
Sir Henry Lee, 157D. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 15S5: inlaid with gold. 
James I. I<i05« 
Sir Horace Vere, 1603. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 1608. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I. 16 IS: curiously 

engraved with military subjects, and richly gilt.* 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, IS !8« 
Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles 1. 1680* 

Georgio IV. Opt. Max. Regnante. 

Arthure Duce Wellington 

Ordinationum Magistro. 

Has Princtpum Nohiliumque 

Lorieus 

Hi»ioric4S laslituit. 

A. D. 1896. S. R. Mbyrick, ll.d. 
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Thomai Wentwortb« Earl of Strafford. 1066. 
Charles I. 1640 : curiously irrought and gilt.* 
James fl. 1685: in a royal dress. 
Henry VIII. in a very curious suit of armour, presented 
to him by the Emperor Maximilian, on his marriage 
with Katharine of Arragon in 1509.* It is covered 
with engravings, representing the legends of saints, 
interspersed with Henry*s badges, and washed with 
silver.— Vide "Archaeologia," vol. xxii.p. 106—113. 
This last figure stands in a recess^ which contains 
also many specimens of the armour and weapons of 
King Henry's time, together with two small figures of 
Henry, Prince of Wales,* dated 1604, and Chirles, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II.* 1636, in the 
armour actually worn by those princes. At the en* 
trance of the recess, on each side, is a figure in atmour 
made for Henry VIII.* in the years 1509 and 1512, 
Specimens of ordnance, of different reigns, from 
Henry the Sixth's time, some of them very curious ; 
helmets and swords, among which are those once be- 
longing to Tippoo Saib j curiasses and other spoils, 
from the field of Waterloo ; ancient armour of various 
descriptions 5 pikes, lances, armour, and banners of 
Charles the First's reign ; and a multitude of other 
weapons, of different forms and countries, are also 
included in this col lection • 

On the ground floorof the Grand Storehouse, which 
was erected in the reigns of James the Second and 
King William, and is 345 feet in length by 60 feet in 
width, is what is called the Roifal Train of Artillery, 
consisting of numerous pieces of ordnance of different 
kinds, both of English manufacture, and taken from 
foreign nations in battle. The roof of this apartment, 
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wbicb sustaioa the floor of the Smail Armoury, 
18 supported bf forty-two very large pillars^ each 
twenty-four feet in height. In this ariDoury, which 
occupies the entire length of the building, are modern 
arms of every description, in a state for immediate 
service, and sufficient for 150,000 soldiers. They are 
arranged in a vast variety of carious forms and de- 
vices, and altogether excite great interest. Nnmeroos 
military trophies, and warlike instruments and accou* 
trements of various kinds, are also preserved here. 

The arrangements of the Jewel Room have recently 
been entirely changed and most materially improved. 
The Regalia are now shewn by the light of six argand 
lamps, and displayed at one view, on drawing aside a 
crimson curtain. The new Imperial Crown, which is 
of matchless splendour, and. was made for the coro- 
nation of George the Fourth^ in 1819, and the Golden 
Salt-cellar, which is a model of the White Tower, 
but furnished with caonon, and richly set with jewels, 
are so disposed as slowly to revolve, by which means 
every part is shewn in succession. 

From a very early period our Sovereigns have had 
a Royal Menagerie in the Tower, and there are fre- 
quent mention, in the records, of the King's lions, 
leopards, bears, and other wild animals, kept in this 
fortress. In 1252, Henry the third commanded the 
Sheriff of London to pay four-pence per day, for the 
tceep of a Norway bear, which he had received as a 
present and sent to the Tower; and, in the following 
year, he also commanded them to '^ provide a muzzle 
for the said bear, and an iron chain to hold him out of 
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the W9ier, Bad likewise a long and stout oord to hold 
bim when Miiog is (Le river Thames.* Tv^o years 
afterwardiy he ordered the Sheriffs to erect a bouse 
ID tlie Tower^ forty feet long^ by twenty feet vi4ey 
for the reception of an £]e|>haDt which had been eent 
to him by Lewts« Kiog of France. 

It would 6eeni> also, from the following allnsioo io 
a Sonnet addressed by the poet gkelton to Mistress 
Margaret Hussey, that onr Sovereigns had a Mewfi.in 
the Tower as well as a Menagerie. 

•* Merry Margfaret, as Midsomer flowre, 
Gentyll as faucon or Hawke of the Towre." 
The present Menagerie is in the outer yard* be^ 
tween the western entrance and the principal bridge. 
It is divided into two courts : the dens are arranged 
in a semicircular form, and contain^ among other 
fierce animals^ a very fine falUgrown and majestic 
lion and lioness, with several of their cnbs which 
have been whelped in the menagerie. In the second 
court is a very large bliick bear, from North Anierica» 
and two large wolves^ which have lately been brought 
(rom the Polar regions^ also two African blood hounds. 
In the adjoining apa it meets are several species of the 
Monkey tribe, and a young elephant, besides numer- 
ous varieties of the feathered race, and a number of 
serpents, amongst which is a fine Boa Constrictor. 
The cleanlineais with which these beasts are kept, and 
the mode of arranging their respective dens and cages, 
deserve great commendation. 

• Baylejr'i " History," p. 97V; ffom the ort^nal precept. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON.— ST. CATHERINB 8 
CHAPEL. 

The folio wiiig statement^ relatmg to Roman An- 
tiquities^ &c. in London, recently, discovered^ was 
inserted in the *' Morning Herald/* about. the end of 
the year 1825. It is evidently the productioo of a 
writer conversant with the subject, and diligent in his 
enquiries. 

*• Antiquities. — A few days since, some workmen 
in the employment of Mr. Chad wick, the architect, were 
digging near the foundation of the New Trinity Ghurch,* 
when they discovered a Roman vaKe of a very peculiar 
form. Shortly afterwards they struck against one of 
very considerable dimensitms, which could not be accu- 
rately ascertained, as it was, unfortunately, broken to 
pieces, and the fragments were carelessly shovelled away, 
but from those which remained, it is judged that it was 
about four feet high. Many fragments of Roman pot- 
tery* chiefly a light sort of stone ware, have been *dug 
up there. It is supposed that tliis spot is contiguous to 
that which Bagford mentions in his letter to Hearne, as 
the plaee where a number of Roman remains had been 
fooiid. Mr. Ghadwick added the first specimen to the 
Collection of Mr. Gwilt, the architect and antiquary ; the 
latter gentleman has formed a small museum of the various 
Roman antiquities which have been recently discovered 
in the Borough in digging the sewers. In digging near 
his own house in Union-street, amidst a variety of Ro- 

• This Church stands in Great Suffolk Street^ Southwark. 
Vol. I. G 
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man remains, was found a very singfular vessel, which in 
shape haa some resemblance to a gallon stone-bottle with 
a very small aperture. The aperture is perforated with 
small holes, and it is evidently adapted as a sort of 
watering-pot acting upon the principle of the cotnaion 
implement used in taking samples of liquor from casks, 
in which the fluid is retained so long as the orifice at die 
top is kept closed by the finger, but from which it flows 
as 86on as it is removed. From the nature of the ware, 
which is black, the workmanship, and fhe ^rtuation in 
which it was found, no doubt whatever is entertained^ 
its being a Roman atensil. A Samkm cup, and Si^veral 
spedmensef Saaiian ware, were found near the^ame spot : 
some of the^agments resembled those found in digging 
hs Lombard*- street, neanr Birchin-l»ne, in 1796 « In 
digging for the erection of a steam-fngifie at Memrst 
Barclay amd Perkins's brewery, a Ifeuman skeleton was 
diseovered, and between the )eg6 was fiiwnd a vewel witii 
several Roniaf& coins, chiefly of the lower eaoipire, m it« 
Near tlie Dissenters* buryingwgfonnd wna found, not 
long since, a Roimm hypoeaiRtt, or fhie. In the whole 
Hne of Union-street and Blackman^treet #ere found 
various remains. On the South side of St. Savioar^s 
Church, a Roman tesselated pavement was foifttd by 
some of Mr. Crwtlt*s workmen ; but he was only enabled 
to remove a few fragments. A number of Roman emns 
were found, but those of which we have learned, were 
chiefly of the lower empire. A copper coin of Antoninus 
Pius, with a Britannia on the reverse, was found in St. 
Saviour's Church-yard. ITie head is in excellent pre- 
servation, and the execution is such as is perhaps not 
excelled by any modem coin ; certainly not by any of 
our own. In the course of the excavations for the new 
London-bridge, a quantity of Roman mortar was found. 
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wlitchi H iTM ca^jeeturdd, htA bel^iif ed to Mime Romim 
embsm&Bbat^t that had falleti ioto the Hirer at ime time. 
Fr<Mn the TomaHiit found in varioHS paits* there can be 
liltie deubt (thoaf h it is not mentioBed in our histcHies), 
that SeuihweiHc was a very fbuurishingf Reman staiion. 
In the worhs carried on in the course of tiie restoration 
of St. Sftvioiiir*8 Xhureh, which baa been so absunJDj 
Btopi^ed by a ptaAj of the karned parish dignitaries, a 
qu^nllity of Romaa bricks tv^as dugf up near the sptritual 
court, and ««re found worked in with the flint in the 
watts. The greater part of these antiquities have been 
eottected and preserved by Mr« Owilt. Indeed his sue- 
oest as a collector hits occasioned several rivals to take 
the field and watch the wof ks at »uy new sewers, drains, 
or excavations, in the expectation of meetinig' with some- 
thlag cttrioulN The foremost of ^ese is Mr. Gaitskill, 
the Hagi«<H«te ; ^ut Mr. Gwilt has hitherto beaten off 
all eotnpetitors by superiwr liberatity aracBgst the work^ 
men* Ho has obtjuned one funeral urli, urith an inacrip^ 
tioB Ivlbich is lilMly to poee the AntiquArian Society, 
Every antiquarian who has yet been allowed to see it, 
has, it is said, given a different construction and hypo- 
thesis upon it to his brethren. It is probable that in 
curyifig on the new streets, and in digging to form the 
improvements of the Metropolis, discoveries may be 
made, which, if they come within the knowledge of the 
learned, will serve to elucidate the site of the Roman 
London, or Augusta, which is now a matter of such wide 
oolijecture. In forming the late new buildings at the 
India-bouse a considerable extent of ground was cleared 
to what was considered the Roman site, where a Roman 
road was discovered. Mr. Fibber^ of the East India 
House, who gave an account of the superb Mosaic pave- 
ment discovered iu XiCsidenhall-street in 1803^ has 
o2 
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examined the spot very accurately, and promises to give 
to the Society a paper upon the subject, in which he will 
endeavour to set forth a new hypothesis as to the site of 
the Roman City. There can be little doubt that many an- 
tiquities have been destroyed or dispersed from ig-noranee 
of their nature, and that many interesting remains, which 
might have furnished matter useful perhaps to the his* 
torian, have recently been broken up without any notiee 
having been taken of them. In making the new build* 
ings lately behind the Cold- Bath Fields PrilBon, a num- 
ber of piles were dug up, and some stone-work was 
found, which we understand appeared to be the vestiges 
of a bridge of great antiquity. In making the new 
buildings by the old Pancras Church, the Mounds which 
were accounted by Dr. Stukeley to be the remains of a 
Roman camp, and which is highly probable, notwith- 
standing the wildness of his other conjectures respecting 
it, have been entirely obliterated. The Spitalfields 
Mathematical Society, learning that the Roman Camp, 
in the fields beyond White Conduit House, would soon 
be obliterated by the brick-makers, have had a drawing 
of it taken. 

<< In taking down the ancient Church of St. Catherine, 
to form the new St Catherine's Dock, the tomb of John, 
Duke of Exeter, was opened and his remains dispersed. 
His scull is now in the possession of Mr. Compton, the 
Dock Surveyor. The cranium is small and retiring. 
The teeth are remarkably perfect. It appeared that his 
tomb had once before been plundered of the lead. His 
Will, in which he bequeaths to the high altar of the Church 
* a cuppe of byrol garnished with golde, perles, and 
precious stones, to be put in the sacrament,* and a num- 
ber of other valuable effects, is to be seen amongst the 
Tower records. This Church was founded in 1148, by 
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Matilda, consort to King' Stephen. The choir Was 
qmamented with Gothic carved work in the stalls, and 
under one of them was a very good carving of the head 
of Queen Philippa, and another of her hushand. The 
pulpit was a great curiosity. On its eight sides were 
represented the ancient building and the different parts 
of St» Catherine's Hospital/* 

PLACES IN SAXON LONDON^ MSNTIONED BY 
HISTORIANS. 

It appears^ from Dugdale's *' Monasticon," that 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia^ gave a Coart in London 
between two Streets^ called ^* Tiddberti Street and 
Savm Street," . 

The following notices are from Hemming's ^' Chro- 
nicle." In page AA, is mentioned the conveyance^ in 
the year 8579 of a place, called ^' Coelmundmge haga,'^ 
not far frdm the " West Gate," — doubtless Ludgate. 
In page 42, a Grant is mentioned of a Court in Loo- 
doii^ *' at the ancient stony Edifice, called by the 
Citizens HwiBtmundes Stone, from the Public Street to 
the Wall of the same City.— Leland says, that Wat- 
ling Street was called AtheVmg Street. 

WX8TMIN8TER ABBEY.— -MONUMENT OV HENRY III. 

Oa the north side of the Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor, at Westminster, is the lofty, and still mag* 
nificent tomb^ of King Uenry the Tlurd, to whom the 
pregeni Abbey Church is indebted for its foundation^ 
The general design and style of this monument, provQ 
it to have been the work of Italian artists. It consists 
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•f two ptrtty namely^ «& ekvite4 boMmeot raiMcl 
»p«n steps, and I)m tomb kssif; o» wbieb Me» a 
brass statue ef tbe moaarcb w)iose asbes i% eontaim. 
Tbe mosaic- work^ with, wbich ft was ariginafly deco- 
rated^ has been mostty broken off, or picked out 
of the cement : at the east end of ttie basement dlvi- 
sioD^ where^ from the difficulty of access, it remains 
nearly perfect^ it is chiefly composed q£ small trian- 
gnlar pieces of red and gUt gUss, disposed into pan* 
nels^ having gailloche borderings. The south side of 
the basement, or that within the chapel, is separated 
ipto three compartments, containing deep recesses' 
with square pannels : in front of the central recess is an 
angaUr pedimentj, supported by pilasters. These' 
recesses, according to Keepe, who calls them ** am- 
bries and lockiers,*' were anciently used for layings 
op the vestments and rich copes belonging to t&e' 
altar of St. Edward : at the back of each is a cross 
in mosaic. At each angle of the basement has been 
a twisted column^ now removed or destroyed, be- 
tween pilasters, which appeared to sustain the entab- 
lature. 

The tomb is more el^ant in its design, and richer 
initsjuaterialflt than the substructure.. Keepe de- 
scribes it. as *' a composure of curious work, framed 
of d^itfrseHsohKired marbles aod gHttering stoaes, 
cbeqeered and g8t with gold, sof^>orted at each eonMr 
by twisted or serpentine cohmna of the aawe speckled 
marble, a)l bfeagfat from beyond the seaji, by hae son 
Bdward, on purpose to adorn thb his fetber's ef pal* 
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chr^'** Oa each sid^ is « pwRntUiog compofied of 
a p^isl^d slajlx ^f 4ark Ted porphyry (now cracked^^ 
Q^aHj three &Qt ia leng^bu audi sisleeQ kushet wide* 
urith « guiiJoQhe oiui^niou^ al itai «nd8 : two small 
di^gooal squaree ^ graen JASpar leittaia alsooji the 
oorth sidQ. At each angle are twoi tpirai cokiiuia, 
vi^h 9^ kind of Covinthian e^pitai ; iait the tessersBji 
with whjli^h th^)} wem ^iginaUy inlaid, are mostly 

^l»e beaten 9t|iit«e of Kiig Henry, which ties upon 
tWtoflibbi iil said i>y W^lpMle tol^e the first ^' kiuHni to 
l^Te been ca»t l^i^ j*'t but he does sot mention any 
authority for his assertion \ and the poHbrmance 
itself exbibitfi a A^ove studied expression of aimpto 
djfuity, than could weU h«ve re^ed from a first 
ati^eppt« Bodi the stfttne and the brass table (ooTer« 
if^ the tpmb) benei^h it, are richly gilt i yet the 
ti^ok aod aidiheaive coat of Indwrated dost which 
o^cwres the «^hol6> entirely oonccstls the giUing, ex* 
G^tl^ in OjBrtein porta that have been nibbed. The 
li^ng is afrt^yed ip a. long mantle> reaciung to the 

' " ' I ■ 1 ^ I.I n il " r ».n.y y ,.,>i , ■■ II i i f, I , 

• "Mod. West." Kee^pe's ^Vtbpti^ would ^eem to l^ive 
been the *♦ YpoiJigma Noustriae*' of Walsingliain, who »aj8 
thai 8#t|tf«| l>rpi»gbt |lE)pctou|i^oDe« out of Emaso tw hia 
fiuji^'s torvK *• the j«^ 10^» 

t - Anefidotes 6f PaintiiSg,** vol. i.— Katherinea youngest 
di^^er 9? WVfJ m^diped is 1257, a^ed Ave year«; «Bd It 
appears, from the Recordii m the Tof^, that a Btr^m Ifmtm' 
was purchased in the Cily ^ to ^et upon her tomb :" over 
the tomb there was, also, a SUver image of St. Kalherine, 
fot which William •f QloieMler^ the King'aGoldsmftb^ was- 
paiil fovantjE aairks. 
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feet, and fastened across the breast ; where seme 
jewel, or fibala, appears to have been once inserted. 
On the head, whidi reposes on two small cnshions, 
it a coronet, with flenrs-de-lis : from which the hair 
descends in two large curls : the face is small, having 
mnstachios and a round beard. There is a fine sim- 
plicity in the folds of the drapery ; and were the 
thick coating of dirt removed, it would, most pro-> 
bably, be found ornamented in a similar way to the 
coverings of the feet, which are gilt and diapered in 
a rnnning pattern. The positions of the hands indi* 
cate that they originally contained sceptres, but the 
latter are gone ; as are, also, the ^' lion at the feet, 
and half canopy over the head,*' which are men- 
tioned by Keepe, and must, therefore, have been 
stolen since he wrote his work in 1681. The brass 
table is diapered with lozenges, each inclosing '' a 
lion passant gnardant :** these may be plainly distin* 
gnished near the cushions. Round three sides of the 
verge is engraven the foUowing French inscription ; 
on the remaining side is a running ornament of vine 
leaves and grapes. 

3rt : fifet : i^enrt : 3fatJfe : ©ep : tie : 
Cngletere : sepgnur : 0e : l^CrlaunUe : 
etittc : He : aquttapne : left? : Keep : fq^ 
t)an : 3atiC£! : Eep : tie : engletere : Sltf^ 
Deu : fete : merrt : amen, 

Henry the Third (who though a despot in prin- 
ciple, was a great encourager of the arts) is de* 
scribed by historians as a man of middle stature ;. 
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iind as having such a cast in one eye as to hide even 
part of the ball and popiL The length of the statue 
is nearly five feet nine inches : it represents him with 
small features, bat without any particular expression 
of countenance ; though somewhat too young for the 
age, sixty-six^ at which he died. Henry was taken 
ill at St. Edmundsbury^ on his way from Norwich j 
and his decease occurred at Westminster, on the 1 6th 
of November, 1272. His funeral was conducted with 
much jpomp, his remains being carried in stately proces- 
sion by the Knights Templars, whom he had first intro- 
duced into this country. His efiigy was so splendidly 
arrayed, that Wykes says *'. he shone more magnificent 
when dead, than he had appeared when living/* As 
early as the year 1245, he appointed this church to be 
bis burial-place^ by deed: ia the following reign, 
and eighteen years subsequently to his iiiterment, his 
heart was carried by Abbot Wenlock, to Font Eve- 
rand^ in Normandy, to which foundation he had pro- 
mised \t, on aocoont of his grandfather, Henry the 
Second, and his uncle, Richard Coeur de Lion, having 
been buried there. 



GUILDHALL. ENTERTAINMENT OF THE PRINCE RB* 

GENT, AND HIS ROYAL GUESTS, IN JUNE, 1814. 
— GUILDHALL CHAPEL. — BLACKWELL HALL. 

The original Hall, for the transaction of the pub- 
lic business of London, appears from Stdw to have 
been situated on the east side of ^idermmui* Bury 
(to which it gave name)^ and ** not far from the west 
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«nd of the GjoUdkall now U9e4.'*^ '" Tottchiog tb« 
Antiquity^" contiAnes our tuUorivA* ''of thM ol4 
Md^Totmu* Bory^ or Coort«( I haye oot read oUcr 
tlmft that Richard de Benere [or Beyx^re], one ol the 
Shecififea iu the firat of Richard the First, amio 1 189» 
Hpye to the Ch«rch of St. Mary, ^ Oauey, by Ox- 
fofde« certaioe gcound and reota in Aldetrmanimff of 
UoadoQ* aa apip^areth by the Regiater of that ChnPQb^ 
wd is ako entered in the Uoia^ngea [Court of H«^* 
iQg^ of the CUiildb^l in London I'^l mya^Ue have 
8€^ the nunetai of the old Covwrt Hatt v^ Alderimn* 
bary SfreeW vhjpb of late hath been eiiif)b»yed aa a 
Carpenter'a YaJfd* &c.t ' 

GuildbaU; 14 4itui^M at the DOiijh ^^ of Sliag 
S^roit, Cbeapaido, thepro^^l fii?ont beii^g to^apfda. 
th^aouth, biM this eieYaticm 49ea pot inqkde the oD'^ 
tire leogth of tbe. HaU, as the eiMst ai^l west eada 
9C9 concealed by tj^ ec^ioioiiig bi}ii^«i^^ *' Thi« 
Qiulde iieU;* sAya Fi^bie^A '^ waA b^evue to be. 
hnilded new in the year H\ U tba l^b of Henry 
lVth# by Thomaa KiieUeUt then Mupfi an^ by bU 
Brethren the Aldermen ; and the same vfas i|ia4t ^^ 
a little Cottage, a large and great House as noir it 
Standeth." The expense of erecting the ** Great 
Hatl,'* which was the first part that was boilt, 
was defrayed by *' large benevolences,** from the 
City Companies, conjoined with '* sums of money/' 
ariaing from fees, fines, ai«f rcementa, ^. whieb were 
ordered to be applied to this pnrpoae (or ten yf^rf- 
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Ia 1422 ayi4 1:423, t\m fiyeeuloniof th»c9iifbfaM 
Sir Ridwvd WhitliagtM gvre 35K tovufd) pav4«« tto 
G^9iit HaU wUh " bwrd stiNM^ of PiMrb€ck«/' Md they 
alft^lflgzied ciipieof tbo wiii4ew4, togdther ivitb Ae«(i 
of ike '' M»yov*4 Cavrt^" &4)« ibe foiui4atim 0I 
Mfiii<A WHS l«d in )424 '^Tben wa» MUM^ 
Manpr'6 Chfunber, ai^d tb(^ G^k^sill Omnhn, wHii 
otiw rooom 9bov(^ tH «tairQ« : 1m« of «U, » «taMy 
Pai€)i, entering <liQ Gre^l, Ha^lu wm. e^a^M; ^ 
frooA tbmrmi beiqg beautified wittk iie«fB» 9( s^e^"^ 
iR i4fti» Sk WiUiavft Hft^iyot^ MayeF> a^t^ 4ftl« At 
inakiiif Md gfazMig '^tirQ Lovvecs." Tbe KildMi 
^ni 0\m oftee« w«r« bnttl abe«t tbe yctr |Mh bf - 
'« Pfoewrffieit ^ 9k Mm 8ii»w, Ooldeeufeb, Mttf^t 9 
m«e vbicb time tk& Mayor's fteala liwre teen iMMly 
kept here, which before^time Wi^re bept til tfie [Mi^v 
chaoit} Tikylnre' UaU. ftud i« the On)eQr»* Adl^'t 
Tb¥» '' firoqtiremeei;' eA 8t0w celif H» wai by iwe^ 
motiig 4eilbecript«9«f to wbildi the Citop Compmica 
«a^ tb^ pr¥i4^ eimtfibiitom, Ui lftM> at wJririi 
penod aU ths vork» appear to bfvTA b«eii eo^ipietiid. 
ateci^mt «f 731. S0. 84. waa nMkde by ^r NiehelM 
AUiirya» Mi^er, in Hd9, '' for a baaffiaf oi tapiaan 
im" to Hrwkr primal daya in the GuildbalL'^t 
In tibeyeaira ^614 a»d ](fU, a aevir CevncU Chaiii«» 
befji witfa a^ Reeaid Ream over it, waa erecled al »tt 
expea^eof 1740L 
In the Great Fire of J $6$t all the roofs^ ont-offioes, 

' J* ■'■■■ . ■ > t m m H n. 9 . ■ I 9mt I 

• fl;<ov'»-*LoaiJoa»"^»ie;e*t. 15W. ♦ iMd. 
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and other combastible parts of this edifice^ were con^ 
snmed ; but the solidity of the walls was sach as to 
admit of a substantial repair within the three follow- ' 
ing years^ at a less charge than 30001. Farther repa- 
rations were made early in the last century^ bat the 
most important change was effected ior 1789 and 1790> 
when the ancient venerable aspect of the Hall 
was metamorphosed into the traly Gothic fagade^ 
which now presents itself, and in which all order, 
and all propriety of architectnre, is set at defiance. 
It is difficnlt to describe sach an anomalous mass of 
absurdities ; nor is it worth while, (as the accom- 
panying print will give a full idea of the composition) ; 
to say anything more upon this abortive attempt to 
blend the Pointed style with the Grecian^ and both 
with the East Indian manner. 

In the old front, the entrance Porch projected se- 
veral feet before the main line of the Hall, as indeed 
it still doesy and had in the centre a pointed arch- 
way, supported by duplicated columns : the spandrels 
v^ere ornamented with arms and tracery. On each side 
of the arch, in the basement, were compartments 
inclosing shields; above the latter were enriched 
niches, in which, on low pedestals, stood the statues 
of ''Discipline," or '•Religion)" "Fortitude," 
''Justice/' and " Temperance;'* expressed " by four 
elegant and delicate females;"* but partially de- 

• Vide Carter's "Ancient Sculpture and Painting," in 
^hich are etchings of the above figures. When the flail 
was new fronted in 1789-90, they were requested of the Court 
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cayed and mutilated. A balcouy then intervened^ 
and an upper story, in which, under a comparati?eiy 
modern entablature, surmounted by a circular pedi* 
ment (displaying a basso-relievo of the Arms of Eng* 
land), were two large niches, wherein were the sta* 
tues of two sages, recognized as " Law** and '* Learn- 
ing:** in a central compartment between them was 
a figure of our Saviour. 

Stow, in relation to these Statues, and to the gene- 
ral demolition of ^' images '* that occurred in his time, 
states, that " these verses following *' were made 
alK>ut 1560, by William Elderton, an Attorney in 
the Sheriff's Court at Guildhall : 

" Though most the Images be pulled downe. 

And none be thought remaine in Towne, 

I am sure there be in London yet 

Seven Images, such, and in such a place 

As few or none I think will hit, 

Yet every day they shew their face ; 

And thousands see them every yeare. 

But few, I thinke, can tell me where: 

Where Jesu Christ aloft doth stand, 

Law and Learning on either hand, 

Disciplitie in the DeviPs neckc, 

And hard by her are three direct ; 

There Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance stand ; 

Where find ye the like in all this Land ?" 
In its interior, the porch has been but little altered : 

of Common Council, by Mr. Alderman Boydell, for the pur- 
pose of presenting them to the late eminent sculptor, Thos. 
Banks, R. A., who regarded them as very eminent specimens 
of ancient art. 
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it lifopUys a twoibldl dimion^ farmed by ftn srch 
crossing tbe centre, supported by stoali eolomtrs : 
paivne^kd tracer;^ with qoatrefoil foms^ ornament 
the Bide waMs^ And ^le roof, wbich is.groined, h«s 
Tarioosly-sccflptiired bosses at the iiiters^tiotis^ gilt, 
&G. : on one of the sbklds are the Antnr of Edtrftrd 
the Confessor. 

When speaking of the build iojSCoUedl^Vely, Ottild- 
hall may be described as an iri^nbr piite> partly 
stone and partly brick : the present iVotit is a fating 
of Btonc upon the o^d' work. At the anj^leii of the 
principai roof are ^mbattl^d tnniets. 

The Greai Hall, from its v^asttiess, and tbe diflrae- 
ter of ha architectm-e . and sculptsral dewvatlons, 
has an imptestsive and gfand ^tfSmt : it fa )6^ f#et in 
length, 50 feet in breadth, and about 5r5 f^6t in 
height^ the walls are abont ^e feet In thickness. 
The sides, interiorly, are each ilniiformly Sepalrated 
into eight divisions by projecting clusters of cofaoins, 
having handsome bases and capitals. lu the upright, 
each division, speaking generally, consists of a base- 
ment seat, a dado, with triple compartments of tra» 
eery, and occasionaUy a small window or doorrWay j 
an entablature, with a: large and loft y-poid ted win- 
dow, of two tiers, over it> with tracery ob each .side, 
in unison with the dado ; and, still higher, a second 
entablature, at which elevation, viz. that of thirty-five 
feet, the original work appears to terminate. Several 
of the large windows have been closed up (for the 
convenience of placing monuments against them), 
and in a few of the divisions, as in that' connected 
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with tbe entranoe porcb^ and tbe next on each side, 
are compartments of tiegpxit tracery !n Heu of tire 
nrindovir. The blockings of the frieze of both the 
entablatnres, are scolptnred with fenctitil hntnan 
heads^ grotesque and other animals, shields of armS) 
flowers, &c. Upon the capitals of tbe clustered 
coltftt^ns, are large gnideron shields, blazoned with 
the arms of the principal City Companies, which 
were first put up sobseqnently to the reparations 
after the Great Fire. There can be little donbt, but 
that originally, the Halt was covered ty an open- 
work tHnbet roof, stnrilar to that of Westminster 
Han^ arid that the main beams and arches rested 
upon the colomns mentioned ; but, in place of that 
roof, there is now an attic story, remarkably plain, 
erected about the year 1669, and raised to the height 
of tweefty feet on the old trails. The arrangement 
of the parts corresponds with that of the ancient divi- 
sions beneath 3 on each side there are eight circafai'-- 
headed windows, and the whole is covered by a flat 
pannelled ceiling, At each end of the Hall is a 
grand pointed -arched window, occupying nearly the 
entire width 5 the mnllions, tracery, mouldings, and 
other architectaral accompaniments of which are all 
in a very masterly style. The upper compartments 
are 'enriched by stained and painted glass, of modern 
execution -, the east window displaying the Royal 
arms and supporters, with the stars and jewels of 
the Orders of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. 
Patrick ; and the west window, the City arms and 
supporters^ &c. 
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The east end of the Hall» wliicli waa the ancient 
high place, or dau^ is appropriated^ to the extent of 
one division on eacbside^ to the holding of the Courts 
of Hastings, taking the poll at Elections^ and other 
purposes, for which it is fitted up by an inclosed 
platform, rising several feet above the pavement, and 
a pannelled wamscotting separated into compart- 
ments by Corinthian pilasters, Anted. Over the 
wainscottiog, both in the central part, and above each 
side 19 seen a range of beautifully-wrought niche 
canopies, in ancient stone-work 3 and a somewhat 
similar range, of modern execution, was placed nnder 
the sill of the west window, (where some corres* 
ponding remains had been found) about thirteen or 
fourteen years ago, when considerable repairs and 
alterations were made in this interior. At the same 
period, the entire space below the vindowSji which 
bad originally been plain, was faced with pannelling, 
in accordance with the side walls ; and the colossal 
figures of Gog and A/agog, which had previously 
stood on brackets, adjoining to a balcony, over the 
entrance to the interior Courts,* were removed to the 



* See the annexed Plan, at L. Since the Plan was ti^en, 
this entrance has been walled up and Mr. Alderman Beck- 
ford's Monument^ (which had originally beeb placed in front 
of the west window,) been erected against it. There was some- 
thing very picturesque in the old entrance. On each side of 
the flight of steps was an octangular tarreted gallery, balus- 
traded, having an office in each, appropriated to the HalN 
keeper: these galleries assumed the appearance of arbours, 
fron» being each surrounded by six Palm trees, in iron-work, 
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west end of the HalUand placed on octagonal oolamnt 
oa each side of the great window. 

Several large Monuments^ or more properly Ceno- 
taphs, have been erected in this Hall^ at the expense 
of the City^ in commemoration of the following dit- 
tioguished persons, viz. — William Beckford^ Esq. ; 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; Horatio Viscoant 
and Baron Nelson ; and the Right Hon. William Fitt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : the three former are 
on the north side, of the Hail« and the latter on the 
tooth side. 

The Monument of fFUliam Bechford, Esq., who 
was Lord Mayor in 1763 and 1770, and who parti- 
cularly distinguished himself in opporing the arbitrary 
measures of administration during the contest main- 

tbe foliage of which gave support to a large balcon/, baying, 
IB front, a Clock, (with three dials) elaborately ornameDted, 
and aDderDeatb,a representation of the sun, respieDdent with 
gilding : the clock frame was of oak ; at the angles were the 
Cardinal Virtues, and, on the top, a curious figure of Time, 
with a young child in his arms. On brackets, to the right 
and left of the balcony, were the gigantic figures of Gog and 
Magog, as before mentioned, giving, by their vast size aud 
singular costume, an unique character to the whole. At the 
sides of the steps, under the Hall keeper's offices, were two 
dark cells, or cages, in which unruly apprentices were occa- 
sionally confined, by order of the City Chamberlain : thesa 
were called IMKle Etue, from not being of sufficient height for a 
big boy to tUnd upright in them. The new entrance to the 
Courts has been made in the adjoining division of the Hall, 
towards the West, and immediately opposite to the grand 
Sooth entrance. 
Vol.. I. H 
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taioed by Wilkes respecting the right of election for 
Middlesex,— was executed by the late Mr. Moore, of 
Bemers Street. Ft represents the patriotic AWer- 
man as in the act of d'elivering hrsr celebrated Speech 
to the King^ (which is engraven on the ped^tal) on 
the 23rd of May, 1770, after receiting an nnpropiti* 
ous answer to the famousr Remonsffance from the 
Corporation, with which he had been ordered' to 
attend !iis Majesty : at the angles of the pedestal 
are two female figures, sitting in attitudes of aranrn* 
fulness, the one being emblematical of the City of 
London, the other of Commerce. Mr. Beckfbrd^ was 
unwell at the period when he carried up tft« Re«- 
monstrance, and it is thought that t^e irrttution* of 
the times accelerated his decease, which occfnrred 
within a month afterwards. He was interfed at^ Fe»^ 
hill, in Wiltshire, wliere he.hadreredMitk baaisoaiss 
seat, which has since beeir polled down. 

The Monument of WtlRarj/i Pitt, Earl ofChatkam, 
which is far more noble in design, and more dignified 
in character than the: one described, was executed in 
1780; by the kte John Bacon, Esq* B. A. who was 
paid 3000 guineas for his labours; The Ead i» c&r 
presented as a Roman Senator, standing- upon a roek t 
h\& left hand directs the helm of goremment; his 
right hand is placed affectionately on the shoulders 
of Comsareree, who is gracefully presented to hia pra- 
tectiou by a nrantlly-erowned female, rapresiSirtiiig 
the City of London : in the foregrovnd is^ Britanwia 
seated on her Lion, and near her are the fbfur Quar- 
ters of the World, represented by Infants, who ar6 
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p60ribg iiit^ ler hp the* coo tents c^ the Comueopui 
of Pleilty. The ioscriptWHi was writtea by tlie celc-^ 
bfaCed Edarancl Barke. 

Nelson, tUe 'HDmortiil Hero of se nany naval vio 
tedes, *fs eonmeaforttted bry a vast pile of acalpture, 
exieeatetf by the' fa4;e Mr. James 8iDith> and erected 
in 18)1^: the w4iol6 c«8t aaioniited to 4442U 78. 4d. 
Thi84i]$ttdicioii8> tboogb fiody-scuJftnred composition, 
consists principally of three figures, namely Nept one, 
BritantMi) ftod' London 5 but the gallant Chieftain 
Iiidi80ff, whose splendid aclHevMdentsit was intended 
tor record^ is represented only by a proftle relief on a 
smali ise^llion.* Neptone, who oceapies the fore* 
ginidt«d^ is a ^gadtte figore ; the right hand is raided, 
aivd< spread, anki the face is tnrned with sympathetic 
att^etftiotf teewnrds Britannia, who is nurarofally con- 
eeitiplaieitfg the Medallion, which she holds in her 
r%ht bndd. Behind' ane several; flags and other tro« 
phiisflr 3 and a twofold marbfe pyramid, in front of which 
stands- a nnirally-crdwned female in flowing drapery, 
iMienhhig'on the pyramid the words '' Nile/' *' Co- 
penhagen,** ** Trafalgar^" above which is the name oC 
Ndsany encircled by a wreath. The latter flgare, 
which is a personification of the City, or Genius of 

• The sobstitution of an overwhelming allegory, in monu- 
mesial sculptiire, in place of propriety and historic truth, 
however freqaenlly practised, cannot be too strongly reppe- 
headad* Among the finely<«JLecuted memorials introduced 
of late years into St. Paul's Cathedral, there are, by far, too. 
many instances of this kind of absurdity, which betrays both 
poverty of invention, and deficiency of taste. 
h2 
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London^ is wholly turned backward to the spectator^ 
by which iujadicioos position a favoorable opportu- 
nity of makiog an impressive and dignified appeal to 
the mind has been entirely lost. The base of the 
monament contains a bas-relief of the battle of Tra- 
falgar : on each side, in a small niche* is the figore 
of a seaman ; and at each end is a trident. The 
inscription was from the pen of the late Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan. 

On the sonth^ide of the Hall, opposite to that of his 
illnstrions father/is the monument commemorating the 
Right Hon. W, Pitt, which was executed by Mr. J. G. 
Bobb, a young but skilful artist^ and erected in 
the summer of 1812; pt a cost to the City of 407^. 
] 7s. 3d. The figures in this composition are placed 
upon a massy, rough-hewn pedestal, intended to indi- 
cate the Island of Great Britain, and its surrounding 
waves. On an elevation, near the centre, stands the 
Premier, in his robes, as Chancellor of the Exehe* 
quer, in the attitude of an Orator. Below him, on 
an intermediate ground, are the statues of Apollo and 
Mercury, the former being introduced as significant 
of Eloquence and Learning, and the latter of Com- 
merce and Policy : the National Energy, 'personified 
by a Female upborne by a Dolphin, is also introduced. 
The fore-ground, or lower part, is occnpied by a 
majestic figure of Britannia on a sea-horse, grasping 
a thunderbolt in her right hand, and sustaining a tri- 
dent in her left. The inscription was written by the 
late Right Hon. George Canning. 

In this Hall, which is sufficiently large to contain. 
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7000 persons, the Inangaratioo Dinners of the Lord 
Mayors have constantly beengiven since the bnilding 
of the Kitchen, by Sir John Shaw, in 1501. The 
Entertainments are always splendid, but particularly 
^o at those times when the reigning Sovereign, and 
the Royal Family honour the Corporation with their 
presence, (as is customary on the first Lord Mayor's 
Day after a Coronation) or when direct Invitations 
to Civic Feasts are given on the reenrrence of impor* 
tant state events. 

But the grandest Entertainment that was ever cele* 
brated at Guildhall, was on the 18th of June, 1814, 
when the Corporation of London was gratified by a 
visit from the Prince Regent, now George IV., and 
all the Royal and Illustrious personages who came 
into this country after the final overthrow of the 
Emperor Buonaparte, and the re-establishment of the 
Monardiy of France. 

The subjoined particulars of the splendid manner 
in which the Hall was fitted up on that occasion have 
been extracted from an ''Account" of the Prince 
Regent's visit, printed in 1816, under t be authority 
of the Corporation : the accompanying view of the 
Banquet, and the ground Plan of the Great Hall, 
were also copied from the same work. 

''A temporary passage was erected from the principal 
entrance of the Hall to the middle of Guildhall-yard, 
in order that. Carriages might readily pass from thence 
through Blackwell Hall. This Passage, lined with green 
clotfay and the flooring covered with matting,- was illumi* 
nated by a profusion of lamps, and led to the P(ffch of the 
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iftto« ten^p^rarjr Acbour, in :which wex^ dispjka^ed t]ie 
qumI costly exotics, wUh ftowar iuf and aroomtic 8bmb9> 
faocifullj arranged, and ornamented wit^h moss. Thla 
Arbour extended into the Hall, apd from being illumi- 
nated with variegated Ij^mps, had a most beautiful and 
pleasing effect. 

•*The grand Gothic Hrfll, wiffhits+fpo siiperbly-pttkit- 
ed windows, suggested to the ATobkeotihe apprapi^ate 
dtoqrations of the interior, and mtkvA HiC'shoii spac^ of 
thne allowed, an effect was produced Ml^bly «rfifUt|NUe 
t0}usta«te«odexartiona. Xhe;siqipliqU|:^tbet4ew°f 
the magiiitude of the parjb^, ^nd, ,ab«:i(e aU, the haimon/ 
uf the colour^ diffused a lustre wax thp f^hale* s\j^m 
which 4he ej^e reposed with the most ;|ati8j&ed delight ; 
the combination had an unit^, a .character of ^trepg^b, 
and a breadth aud tone, the most attractive. The 
painted windows were externally illuminated, so as to 
ffarow into the Hall the rich and warm 'influence t)f <fae 
immense body of light by which aU 4)he gotfaic ^vldims 
df'theitwo windows were avticiilaied, aDd'wiiii3h,«tFidDg 
on ithe hrilliaiit oircle.of Ladies ia ikhe<iftlkrkfi« pDodoic^ 
tmietfToct as.enohantimg a^AiovciJl. 

><* T^e walls of tfie flalli to tbie nnderaide itf .l^e i^9i)Ma)i 
qfrthe clu8tc^ed,columnf^ and Jtbe fronts .of JUbe'Qajyiirief^ 
w^re covered with -bright crimson cloths ele^gantly jijMl 
boldly fluted throughout^ and so.formed,and festooned as 
to represent grand Arcades ; in the recesses of which 
wew placed tables, liUumioated with tcnt^^jfaiw 4AiMide- 
lier«, reflecrted by handedme mlrvers at the back, gk^af 
te 'file w4idle a most finished appearance. Abov« (tbe 
range of •gallei<ies ^were suspended large aupef^ cut-^lam 
cibanddliers ; and 6>ver <])e great {Comioe, and ^eBfamg 
dMreon, was « beauttful cordon «f wtcoloAMid Ifuaps^l^y 
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wbiQh th£ entire lenirth of the Hall m each side was ilk^ 
mloated^ and the Hojjd Banner, sand Banners of the 
Cifrjr, wil^ tho&e of Jkhe jtwelv.e |Ndnci{Md Companies were 
displayed underneath. The Galleries terminating hjf 
cicciUar einds at thp nMvuunents jof the iate £arl^f Chat- 
ham -and Mr* Pitt, iiko^e monuomeiits were left«)pea ^ 
i^iew,; wd the ^n^st ougmfieexii -cuit^Jbfs €haiidel4eai 
thaA .pould .be pracured w^0 eu^pended frqm the roof 
(urer the Aojcal Table, and dovju ike peatne 4»f the Hall ; 
andit f^eat juunher of foldand sUyer Candelabra, with 
wax lights, were most ta8tefuUj'dn|>osed oiieKer^riable, 

''In order to inetease the^ffept'of theilLuiOsiaatioos, the 
wisdows in the Hpper part ^ the Hall, aboye the ,great 
corjuice, were darkened ^ 4Uid some of tbem were wade to 
pjpem Jthat full And complete :i^ntilatioii misht .be-obtain* 
e4f ^hich was most amplj afforded las occatM)n se^uiredr 
bjf nen ^tatipoed on ;^e roofs /or t^at jmrpoae ; a«d 
means vmte adopted lor an ahunda^t sufi^jr of water to 
vmiom pai^ of the Hall 

•< The Committee having^ heea iHrf^.the«iaeeaBiC;f<«if 
directinif the Masic Gatlpr^ |r«m -the Irish Chamber to be 
i^mov^d* for .the more oooneaieBt aooommodaAion ini dhe 
LMtiefli, and that the liae #f the ftonts -of 4heir GaUems 
migiht not toe k% effect^ ky Mx^ hnoben •or interriipte4» 
AtherCUile^ies were ^i^eoted for two /iiJ| MiMtMry Bands 
o^rlibe .entranee kadk^ to 4lie Council >Cba»l>er, »wd 
aJ»ove the lifiiM Oalleriea. This iiras effwMi kf sa- 
movingf the great clock, and had this advanAagv, tiMifiwm 
the he^ht of the ibands the efectt was were smposmg, 
and the Xiadies' 'Gallery «o 4;hi# aide of (the ^^ c«in?et* 
ponded with the oppo»tet, and was not Anbei&wd wstb 
bjr the wrrarng««iejii^, as ithe access io .the liueic'GaUe- 
liss was abtai«ed f row tiie roof . 

'• Oivhesitras /tNr y«eal peisfiwnan were loraetod at the 
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Upper end of the Hall, under the Ladies* Galleries, «rhicli» 
projecting^ in a small degree bejrondthem, rather relieved 
than interrupted the uniformity of the fronts of the Oal- 
leries. 

" Immediately adjoininir these Orchestras, at the cir« 
cuhr return of the Galleries, fronting^ the Royal Table, 
were affixed white satin Banners, with the Arms of 
Eng^land, Russia, and Prussia united : these Banners 
the Committee have since directed to be suspended in 
the Guildhall, to convey to posterity the circumstance of 
this g^lorious Union of Great Nations. 

"At the upper or eastern end of the Hall, on a platform 
elevated above the level of the floor, covered with Turkey 
carpeting, was placed a very large Table, at which stood 
three massive carved and gilt chairs, covered with crim- 
son velvet, decorated with gold fringes, under a lofty 
Canopy of rich crimson velvet, lined with crimson sari- 
net, and rich velvet draperies reaching to the floor, tied 
back with gold ropes. In front of the dome of the Ca- 
nopy were placed the Sword and Sceptre ; and on the 
top, the Royal Crown of the United Kingdom, boldly 
carved on a large scale, and gilt ; over which hovered a 
Dove, with the Olive Branch, in proper colours as in the 
act of alighting, in allusion to the leading happy circum* 
stances of the times, and in compliment to the Three 
Great Personages : the whole producing an effect of sim- 
ple grandeur, consistent with the object of this magnifi- 
cent entertainment. 

" The Members of the Common Council, in their maza<^ 
rine gowns, arranged themselves in two lines across the 
Hall, and from thence to the Common Council, and 
New Council Chambers, which were richly fitted up 
as Drawing Rooms for the occasion ; and the whole of 
the floor from the entrance to the great Hall to those 
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IlfTEBIOM OF (&1UI1LID iHTAX-lL, 

^s ct appeared^ atthe Jtoyal'^jitertainiriervt ^lyeny to IfveJP 

FMmCE 1RE(&EHT, (KOW (&E01K.I&E THE Wi\,) 

AM© HIS ILLFSTRTOUS TISITOMS, 

On Saturdcu/ Jujveyld^ 23J4. 

Tho? H,\irst. £dwf Chance & C*Loii4oii . 
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Rooms was corered with crimson carpeting^. The 
Court of King^*8 Bench was also fitted up as a Drawinfr 
Room, the end of which was filled with a heautiful trans- 
parent painting, by the late James Barry* R.A.** 

On the day of the Entertainment, the Prince Regent 
and his Royal Visitors, proceeded in State to Gnild- 
ball> and were at first conducted into the Common- 
Coondl Chamber, where a suitable address from th« 
Corporation was read by the Recorder, after which 
the Prince Regent conferred the dignity of a Baronet 
on Sir William Domville, the Lord Mayor. At seven 
o'clock, dinner was announced, and the *' Royal and 
IllastrioBS Company passed from the Drawing Rooms 
into the Hall in regular State procession," 

The State Table, which was placed upon the plat- 
form in the Great Hall, was twelve feet wide, and 
most, sumptuously set out with gold plate. " Itp 
richness, indeed,*' says the Report^ ''was nnpa^ 
ralleled : magnificent . ornaments in candelabra, 
epergnes^ .tureei^s, ewers, cups, dishes, glaciers, &c. 
being ^lect^d for the purpose 5 and the great body 
of light thrown* thereon^ produced a most striking 
and brilliant efifect."^ A profusion of the most rare 
and cotttly aromatic shrubs were also placed upon the 
floor an4 upon stages in front of the. State Table 5 at 
which the following guests were seated :— -Under the 
canopy, the Prince Regent, with the Emperor of Rus- 

* There were also two side-boardu, one %t each extremity of 
the platform,1oaded with massive services of plate. The State 
Table displayed a namber of small flags, richly ornamented 
with the amisef the Sovereigns and Princes who sat around it. 
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«ia on Jiis ngbt hand, mod the £iag of Pnmia^ai Ills 
Mt>««to(tbe ri|^ of tbe eaaopf, the Duke of Y^tk, 
^-rtoee McBty of Praseia, the I^akes of Cambridge^ 
Orleans, and Saxc Wenncr, Prince Aognstns ef Pras- 
aia, fHike of Oldeifbnrgf), -Comrt ^ Merveddt/Prmce 
of Hardenbnrgby and <Joaist Fernan Ntiirez, Duke of 
IMottteilano : — ^to tbe left of the canopy , the Grand 
9iidhe8s of Oidenbargh, the Hereditary Prince of 
Wirtemberg, fhe Countess of Lieven, the Duke df 
Kent, the Prince of Bavarra, Prince Mctternedh, -the 
Prince de Ccfeourg, the Dnke of Oloncester, Prince 
WHltam of Prnssia, liie Prince of Orange^ and t?he 
Prmoess Vofkonsfkfe. 

The Dinner, V7!]fkih''''Wasti8 «niD|ytnona as expense 
or Aai cotrtd ro Ae H, was served wtioMy onpiatef* the 
value of winch was estimated to exceed ^OO,(!K)01. 
One of the 'pictuoesqae accompaniments of tliis lian- 
quet, was a large fiaron of Beef, Vrth the Hoyal 
Standard, which was ^ilaced on a 8ta|<e at t^e upper 
«nd of the HsftI, and crtt^ded by l^e Seijeant Car- 
vers, and one of the priacftpal Codks, in proper cos- 
4»m«.*- Hie entire expense of Ibis Enterta^inment, to 
the Corporation of London, is stated al; neariy 
^5,6001.— On the -gth of July fofFlow'ing, another 
splendid Banquet was given by the City, in fh1s Hall» 
to tite Dtike of Wellington, who was accompanied 
"by several «f iihe Hoyal Dukes, the principal Btate 
Ministers, Notfility, and Judjges, many Foreign Am- 
'basjiadors, and a nujnerdus host of the Military and 
Kaval Heroes, who bad so |ilorio.ualy oxaintidaeid iJi^ 
spp«KW>rify 44 tbe Gf^lisb <m»» 4iiriag Atei-mrAifk 
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article Jtoo aaqI|» ip. enter iiiilQ a dpt^uled^cpoiuitpf 
the.ctt;bpT j)arl8.-Qf QuiidhAU^ r» .few ^dMoa^lj^adLi' 

Qrea); Alt;ei:^oii^ thuv^ .ttteo ^naite io 1<ie .state and 
^pjprqprjatiou pf ,tbe iateiw Chamber;}^ aiace .tte 
ereetioiii, mtluu.tb^^s|;,fi^ght j^Ciarjs^pf A^enejirCAtfi:^ 
(^ Kk^\8 Bmcb wd Gammon /f/^oy, 4>ii rthe^iXe.of 
GaUdliaU »CbapA^ 40x4 ,af the ,119^ iG9f(f;^ Sox ^e X/ipin.- 

Guildhall itself^ ju^ iD«coii9fi§^aii^'4of theju)iwy*«|i9 
IncoiwieKUfiMfts jrjQjSAU^g Sxom the inaltitDde of per- 
»p«;b aU^eodui: a»t poe tiwje, m aU<the vaoiety »t:^ bm(i^ 
B0^ fc^iMJuected with th^ Qitir^ it ivjoo^ aJ^ i«if{jtl]^ 
4eQ«i€^in^es^r^^p r.iQippiJ^enibe9ijqlip.Dew»bpU4iQ|Sf 
wjitt^mt jth^ HaUi ji^ swO^ifcutly i^pxitigaaas J)o Ifjsif 
ti)envlipl^,#s h^re^HFitluo pne &>cii8« 

T^ Comn^Qo^-Pawml .fffmm jis ^«PXi)pAPt wri in^dJr 
prpjKidtippiK} ap^rtmcjiry ^(urqprAfiAly i6t^ vpto 
the a4a^ia)>l{^.frf th« iCowrt of Cacmaoii Cpnacil, xrhidi 
CfiDsUt^ ^ ithia ,i4ord A%pr, W^j^ ^dfipmisn, aw} 
^f^J? J^ut^ {E»ia this tCUy l^acda. The xoiAiih 
paK;t Jl^ .'formed ^o^^qi^relxy rfoar Txmw f^r^fiH, 

v^st^ng *^ ^<ipo^# 'iw^ ^^^^ f^^^ %l^ ^^ Adnitt^. 
UpriB jU^^ispteadi^ coU^c|aoo,pf P^ivtk^a* aad £m»9 
i^Uf^Btjp ior ihe JEo^no^r 4ie fJiXjf i» «hU% indebted 
to the munihcence of the late Mr. Alderman John 
BoydelU who was Lord Mayor in 1791. The prin- 
cipal picture however, wad executed at the expense 
of the Corporation, by J. S. iCoplpy^ |t..A.. JP ipopju" 
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of the gallant defence of Gibraltar by General BHidt, 
afterwards Lord Heathfield : it measares twenty-five 
feet in width, and aboat twenty in height, and repre- 
sents the Destruction of the Floating Batteries bdbre 
the above fortress, on September the 13th, 1782. 
The principal figures, wluch are as large as life, are 
portraits of the Governor and Officers of the Gar- 
rison.* Here, also, are four other pictores, by 
Paton, representing important events in that cele- 
brated Siege } and two by Dodd, of the Engagement 
in the West Indies, between Admirals Rodney and 
De Grasse, on April the 12tfa, 1782. 

Against the south wall, are portraits of Lord Heath- 
field, after Sir Joshoa Reynolds ; the Marquis Coi;n- 
wallis, by Copley -, Admiral Lord Viscount Ifeod, 
by Abbott 5 and Mr. Alderman Boydell, by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey ; also, a large picture, of the Murder 
of Dand Rizzio, by Opie. On the north wallr is 
Sir William Walworth killing Wat Tyler, by Nbrth- 
cote ; and the following portraits, viz. Admiral Lord 
Rodney, after Monnoyer $ Admiral Earl Howe» co- 
pied by G. Kirkland; Admiral Lord Duncan,, by 
Hoppner } Admirals the Earl of St. Vincent's, and 
Lord Viscount Nelson, by Sir William Beechey; 
and David Pinder, Esq. by Opie. The subjects of 
three other pictures are more strictly municipal, 
namely : the Ceremony of adnuniatering the Civic 



* The artist had the privilege of exhibitiog this picture 
for a time to the public, in a temporary building in the 
Green Ptek : it cost the City 1548L 6s. 
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CtoA to Mr. Alderman NewDLam as Lord Mayor, on 
the Hostings at Goildball, November the 8th^ 1782 : 
this was painted by Miller, and includes upwards of 
140 portraits of Aldermen, City Officers, Members of 
the Common Council, &c. 3 the Lord Mayw's Shew, 
OB the Water, November the 9th ; the vessels by 
Paton, the figures by Wheatley ; and the Royal En- 
tertcmmeni in Guiidkaii, on the 18th of June, 1814, 
by Wm. Daniel), R.A.^ 

.Within an elevated niche of dark-coloured marble, 
at the upper end of the room, is a fine Statue, in 
white marble, by Chantry, of his late Majesty George 
the Third, which was executed at the cost to the City 
of 30891. 9s. 5d. He is . represented in his royal 
robes, with the right hand extended, as in the act of 
answering an Address, the scroll of. which he is hold* 
ing in his left hand. At the western angles of the 
chamber are Busts, in white marble, of Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, by Mrs. Damer 3 and the Duke of 
Wellington^ by Tumerelli. 

The Crypt under the great Hall is in excellent pre* 
servation, and a very fine specimen of this kind of 
substructure, though^ unfortunately, excluded from 
daylight, by the rise of ground on the exterior, and 
the blocking up of windows. It extends the whole 
length of the Hall, east and w^st* but is separated 
into two nearly equal parts, by a substantial wall of 
masonry. The entrance is groined, and divided by 
piers and arches into three aisles. Its height is 

f From Sharpens engraving from the above, the anirexed 
priD^of the EDtertainment wSs copied.' 
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about ttiirteen feet; the entrance is by a descent of 
tfef end sTeps; atfd a wide doorway at tlie east end. 
The interior is now n^ed fbr sforing up ftfe planks, 
benching, tresseis, &c. emplbyed in the arrangeofehts 
of Civic festivities. 

OvujuBALh Cbapsl, which wais a venerable struc- 
ture; adjoining to the Great H^, on the east side, 
was puNed down in 1822^ to make rr>om for the new 
Law Courts. It was originally founded about the year 
1299; airdin the fdllbwing century, a Chantry, with 
(bur Chaplains, was established' withVn it. Hbnry 
the Vhb) in hiff eighth yeai*, granted a license for' re- 
buildingfthe Chapel*, or Coite^e, as ft was then styled ; 
and^ in hisr 27th year^ he empowered' the P&rish 
Clerks of London to hare a Guild, dedicated' tV> St. 
Nicholiis, with- tw6 Chaplains in the said* Chapel. 
EdWttfd' the Vlth, after the Suppression, soltfthis 
Clntpef, and' its' appurtenances within the City, to 
the Corperation, t# be held in soccage of the Manor 
of Greenwich. Among other eminent Citizens; John 
de Welles, Mayor in 1431 ; Thomas Kneseworth, or 
Kneesworth, Mayor in 1505^ and Sir John Langley, 
Mayor in 1576, were buried in this Chapel.* In the 
west front was a large and handsome pointed-arched 
window 5 before which, on the lower part, within heavy 

•' On digging for the foundations of the New Courts, in 
the Slimmer of 1 822*, a sepulchre was discovered containing 
astowB coffin, on tii» \ii of which wns teutptiired a cross, 

"■•^ MIlSIBSef jpilOII • GtPtl€jt'€y JuKTOtUHpOVT J GIST X CXl !>£▼' 

»■& : BAUIB : BIT : mbbci.— la the '< Gentlensan^s Maga- 
zine," for Jul J, 1829, is a wo0d-cui and d^seriptiOB- of this 
coffin. 
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iiidie«>.w«re fell^tiaEediSlNittaes 06 Bdn'Mrd. VI. > Qmck 
filiziibetl^ witb a Phauiix; andCIharteftL^fireadi^^ 
upon a Globe. 

Sfibn^ iiifoniME ii»> tliafy adjeibing^^ to tbis edi&cC,. 
these was ''^ aoBietlme a fayre andi laifge- Libtfoiig' 
(fiirnwlMd wilbbookes^pertakHntg-to tfao OoiidfaaU^aiMil 
College) which was bniided b^ tihs executors oC Sk* 
R. Wbtttijigtoii, and by; William Bniis; bat iS'iiDw- 
lofied and made a store^bofose £or okttheii*'— ''The 
bDoke% a» it is satd^. wie»> in tibei«tgo.of. Edward tbe 
SijBth». sewt i&t by Edwatdy Ihibe of Somerset,. Lot d. 
Protector^ whb pnoimsetto be cestoiiedisbort^ : mttQ» 
ladetifnom tbeace tbree cnriera with tbem^ but gthey- 
were} neTerreturaed**'^ 

Otb what foimdatuiathis vagve ebafge i^loisfc the 
pcobifcy of the Protector Somerset rests, it is no w, 
perbaps^ impossible to ascertain ; and. after alF^ thf ee? 
Carrur»^i nodei^tandiTig pofters by tbataippeUMtiOD^ 
could tfetke away bat. a: very lijMted number of vo- 
Idses of< any great sire or bi^ Stow speaks 0^ tbe 
'' €u8to9^ of the Library of tbe Gnildbail/' aad' of 
the '^ Bookes, pertaining to the Guildhall and CoU 
lege :** yet the fair inference from, all which he has 
stated on the subject, is, that the Library was ex- 
clusively the property of GuildhaM Chapiel> or, more 
coTTBCtiy^ speakings of " The Chapel of owr Lady 

• Stow's LonddD,* p. 91t: edit. 1588. 
t Not €arria, w PeniMnit, q«iotm|r fr<«» the hneewalely^ 
priaied e<HtioB of Stow, in IfflS, has spelt the word!, and b^ 
maikiBg it iv ItaHcsi shevtt bit^owv igoomnee of tbe eofrop^ 
tion. 
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Mary Magdaleo and of All Saints, by the GmiUhail, 
called Lawkm College;* the full establishmeut of 
which consisted of a Cnstos, or Warden, seven 
Priests, three Clerks, and foor Choristers. Even 
admitting the books to have actually been removed 
by Somerset, it may be presumed that they were not 
taken away until after the suppression of the Chapel, 
and whilst it yet remained in the power of the crown.* 
It is a singular and extraordinary fact, that such a 
powerful body as the Corporation of London should, 
almost to the present period, have given so little en- 
eonragement to Literature, as scarcely to have had a 
printed book in their possession! This reproach, 
however, is now in a rapid course of removal, for 
^ early in the year 1824, it was unanimously resolved, 
to establish a Library in Guildhall, under the direc- 
tion of thirteen members of the Common Council ; 
and in order to carry this resolution into practice, 
2001. per annum was granted for the purchase of 
books, and 5 001. as an outfit. The collection already 
includes many rare and valuable publications on Civic 



* It appears, from Newcourt's ** Repertorium," pp. 139— 
817, that this Chapel was aot granted to the City until the 
4th of Edwaid VL Its clear value, according to Sancroft'i 
MS. Valor, was 131. 168. 8d. per -annum. From the Notes 
to Dr. Knight's ** Life of Dean Colet," (pp. 85, 86,) it ap- 
pears, that if the Wardenship of this College was not filled 
up within twenty-four days after every vacancy, the Bishop 
•f London, or his Vicar-General, when the See was full, and 
the Dean of St. Paul's, when the See was vacant, was to pit-. 
sent the Warden. 
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Bstoty and topography : and the Ck>inmittee are par- 
ticularly an»oas to render it a complete store of the 
first works of authority on municipal sabjects. A 
department of maps, plans^ and prints, relating to 
London^ and generally, to the property of the City^ is 
attached to the Library, and a Librarian has been re- 
cently appointed ; but how far the collection will be 
rendered available to the public, is as yet undetermined. 
The City mnniments, comprising ancient charters, 
records, &c. under the care of the Town Clerk, com- 
prise one of the most valuable collections now extant. 
Bi/AGKWELL Hall, which adjoined to the south 
side of Guildhall Chapel, was an edifice of much note, 
both from the remoteness of its date, and from the 
use to which it was appropriated for centuries. Stow, 
who attributes its foundation to '* the age posterior 
to the Conquest,** says, that it was *^ builded upon 
vaults of Caen stone," and that of '* olde time," it 
belonged to the [mercantile] family of the Basings, 
which was in this realm a name of great antiquity 
and renowne," and several of whom were Sheriffs of 
London, at different periods, from the time of Kiug 
John to the reign of Edvi'ard the Second.* From 
that family, it was called Basing a Haugk, or Hall, 

* " Survey of London," p. 227 : edit. 1598. THe arms of 
tlie Basings, " a gerond of twelve points, golde and azure,** 
were " abundantlie placed in sundry partes of that house, 
even in the stone "worke, but more especially in the walles 
of the Hall, which carried a continuall painting of them, on 
every side, so close together as one escateheon could be 
placed by another/'— Ibid. 

Vol. I. I 
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and it gave name to the sarroundiDg Ward (wbidi 
was principally built on the land of the '' Basmgs*'), 
now corruptly called BasiUhaw Ward. 

In the 36th of Edvrard lil., Basing's Hall was the 
dwelling of Thomas Bakewell : in the next reign 
(20th Richard II.) it was purchased by the City, 
. under the appellation of Bakewall Hall (afterwards 
corrupted into Blackwell Hall), together with two 
gardens, one messuage, two shops, and other appur- 
tenances in the adjoining Parishes of St. Michael and 
St. Lawrence, for the sum of 501. Immediately after- 
wards, the buildings were converted into a store- 
house and market-place for the sale of every kind of 
woollen cloth that should be brought into London j 
and it was ordered, that no woollen cloth shonld be 
sold elsewhere, under pain of forfeiture, unless it had 
at first been lodged, &c. at the common market in 
this Hall. The ground-work of these regulations was 
to prevent frauds in the manufacture of cloths, which 
might bring English commerce into discredit in Fo- 
reign markets ; and the regulations themselves were 
protected by divers ordinances and proclamations. 
On the establishment of Christ's Hospital, by Edward 
VI., a part of the revenue of the Hall was applied to 
the support of that charity, and the management of 
the warehouses was vested in its Governors j but, 
from the progressive alterations which took place in 
the mode of conducting the woollen trade daring the 
two last centuries, the Blackwell Hall market Ims been 
wholly diverted into new channels. 

The mansion of the Basings having become ruinonSy 
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a new Hall was erected upon its site in the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. That building was 
mostly destroyed by the Great Fire, after which, 
about 1672, the late extensive pile was erected : it 
inclosed two quadrangular conrts, and had three spa- 
cious entrances by arched gateways. The principal 
entrance^ in Guildhall Yard, was flanked by two 
colamns of the Doric order, sustaining au entabla- 
ture and pediment) among the ornaments, were 
sculptures of the Royal Arms and of the Arms of 
the City. 

ANTIQUITIES OP THE SEE OF LONDON. FOUNDATION 

OF ST. Paul's cathedral.— early simony.-— 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL TO THE 
NORMAN TIMES. 

The origin of the Ecclesiastical Government of 
this Diocese, is involved in great obscurity : yet, 
without attending either to .the legend of King Lu- 
cius, and his conversion to Christianity about the 
middle of the second century, or that of the Arch- 
Flamens^ whom Geoffrey of Monmouth has seated 
at York, Caerleon, and London, there can be little 
doubt of there having been a Bishop of this City 
previously to the year 326, at which time Restitutus, 
who was present at the second Council of Aries, in 
France, subscribed his name and style in these words : 
•' Ea? Provmcia Britannice Civitate Londlnemi Resti- 
iutus Upiscopus,'* But whatever might have been 
the early prevalence of Christianity in this Diocese> 
I 2 
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it had certainly been afterwards supplanted by the 
Pagan worship of the .Saxons. 

At the landing of Augustin, ** the Apostle of the 
English/' in Kent^ and the conversion of the Kentish 
Saxons^ King Ethelbert, to whom all the count ry» 
south of the Hainber, appears to have been fendatory, 
erected a Cathedral Cburch on the site of the present 
St; Paul's^ in the year 6 1 0. London^ which^ accord- 
ing to the venerable Bede, was '^ the emporium of many 
n.ationsy" having been fixed on for a Bishop's See by 
Augnstin himself j and Mellitus^ one of the. compa* 
nions of his Mission^ was appointed its first Bishop, in 
G04. Sebert, nephew of King Ethelbert (and founder 
of Westminster Abbey), was at that period King of 
the East Saxons, and his Kingdom, which included 
the Conn ties of Middlesex and Essex, and part of 
Hertfordshire, was commensurate with the extent of 
the present Diocese. 

On the decease both of Ethelbert and Sebert, in 
^6l6, their subjects relapsed into Paganism, and Mel- 
Ittus was expelled from his See by the three Sons of 
Sebert; to whom he had refused the Communion of 
the Sacrament, unless they would consent to be 
baptized. Bede has thus related the particulars of 
this transaction, which most probably took place 
within St. Paul's Church. 

"The death of King Sabareth," [Sebert,] says Bede, 
«*much increased the trouble and persecution of the 
Church. He departing to the everlasting kingdom of 
Heaven, left his three sons, who were yet Pagans, heirs 
of his temporal kingdom on earth. Immediately on thetc 
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father's decease, they beg^au openly to practice idolatry, 
though whilst he lived thej had somewhat refrained, and 
also gare free license to their subjects to worship idols. 
At a certain time, these Princes, seeingc the Bishop ad- 
ministering the Sacrament to the people in the Church, 
after the celebration of Mass, and being puffed up with 
rude and barbarous folly, spake (as the common report is) 
thus unto him. 

*1 • Why dost thou not give ns, also, some of that white 
i)read, which thou didst give to our father Saba, (for so 
they were wont to call their father Sabareth,) and which 
Ihon dost not yet cease to give to the people in the 
Church ?' He answered, • If ye will be washed in that 
wholesome font, wherein your father was, ye may like- 
wise eat of this blessed bread, whereof he was a partaker ^ 
but if ye contemn the lavatory of life, ye can in no wise 
taste the bread of life.' <We will not,' they rejoined, 
• enter into this font of water, for we know we have no 
need to do so ; but we will eat (^that bread nevertheless,' 
And when they had been often and earnestly warned by 
the Bishop, that it could not be, and that no man could 
partake of this most holy oblation, without purification, 
and cleansing by b^iptism, they at length, in the height 
of their rage, said to him, * Well, if thou wilt not comply 
with us in the small matter we ask, thou shalt no longer 
abide in our province and dominions ;' and straightway 
they expelled him, commanding that he, and all his com- 
pany, should quit their realm.* *' . 

After this expulsion, the See coritinaed vacant nearly 
forty years, but at length, through the persuasions of 
Oswy,Kibgof Northumberland, Sigebert, surnamedthe 
Good, who had succeeded to the East- Saxon throne, 
about 653, became a Christian, and appointed a Nor- 
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Ihttmbrian Priest, oamed Cedda, or Ceadda, to this 
Bishopric^ and *'that change/* Bishop Godwin re- 
marks, '' he attended painfally many years !** Cedda 
died of the plague in 664 ; soon aftervrards, Wina> a 
Frenchman, who had been expelled from the See of 
Winchester, was appointed to this Diocese, which he 
is stated to have purchased frOm Wulfhere, King 0^ 
Mercia, and thns became ** the first Simonist,** says 
the above author, <^ that is mentioned in our Histo* 
ries.** Erkinwald^ the next Bishop, expended ^^ great 
cost in the fabric/' as Dogdale informs us, and much 
augmented the revenue of this Church «' with his own 
estate/' He likewise obtained for it " divers' ample 
privileges," and after his decease, in 685, acquired so 
much renown by his miracles, that he was canonized 
as a Saint, and had '^ his body translated to a glori* 
ous Shrine in the east port of the Church, above the 
high altar."* 

During the successive centuries, froni that time to 
the Conquest, the immunities and possessions of this 
Cathedral were greatly increased by different Sove- 
reigns, and other benefactors j and the Norman Con- 
queror himself, following the example of his Saxon pre- 
decessors, confirmed to St. Pairrs, about 1070, all its 
estates and privileges, by a Charter, concluding with 
the words, " for I Will, that the Church, in all things, 
be as ftee as I would my Soul should be at the Day 
of Jndgment." '- ' 

Sometime prior to the year 1083» the Saxon 

• Dugdale's " Hiitofy of St. Paul V' p. 4 : edit. 1658. " 
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€lbnrcfa, b^iiig '' roofed with timber, was destroyed 
by fire, together with the greater part of the City. 
After that event. Bishop Maorice, the King's Chap- 
lain and CouncelloT, '^ conceived the vast design/' 
and commenced ^* th6 erection of the magnificent 
strnctare which immediately preceded the present 
Cathedral 3"— a work, says Stow, '* that men of that 
Uoie judged wold never, have bin finished, it was to 
them so wonderfuU for length and breadth.'*^ 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.-<-BUBIAL PLACE OF THE GOOD 
QVBEN MAUD. 

- Qn the north side of St. Edward the Confessor s 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, repose the ashes of 
the Good. Queen Maud, as she has been styled by the 
Monkish writers in compliment to her superstitions 
piety» She was the daughter of Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, by Margaret, sister to Edgar Atheling, and 
was married to Henry the First, in November, 1 1 00, 
in order to insure the future peace of the kingdom by 
the union of the Saxon and. Norman dynasties, Alured 
calls lier '* a blessed Queen," and the " Annals of 
Waverley" affirm, that " her virtues were so great, an. 
entire.day would not suffice to recount them.*' She was 

• *' Sarvey of London," p. 262 ; edit. 1598. Malmesbury, 
speaking of the Norman edifice, " De Gestis Pontif, Ub.ii,** 
has this passage,— ''tan ta est decoris magnificentia, ut merito 
inter prseclaia numeretar sedificia: tanta Cripte Jaxites; 
tanta superioris aedis capacitas, ut cailibet populi multitudini 
videatnr posse snfficere." 
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accustomed to pass several days and nights togetbi 
in Westminster Abbey, to which she gave mai 
reliques ; and in Lent time, she came to the Chare 
in a garment of hair, bare-footed, and bare-legg< 
to perform ber devotions, and to wash and kiss tl 
feet of the poor. For this excess of humility, she wi 
once i^eprimanded by a Courtier, whose reproofs wi 
the Queen's reply* is thus recorded in the Rhymii 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester : 

* Madame, for Goddes love is this well idoo 

To handle sich unclene lymmes, and to kiss so ^ 

Foule wolde the Kynge thynk if that he wiste, 

And ryght wel avyle hym or he your mouth kiste !' 

** Sur, 8ur/* s' the Quene, " be stille ; why sayst thou sol 

Our Lord hymself ensamble gaf ko for to do/* 

This Princess died on May-day II 18, or 1 1 I9.an^ 
was buried in the Old Chapter House at Westmiu^ 
ster; but Henry HI., on re-building the Abbej 
Church, caused her remains to-be re-interred in St.' 
£dward'8 Chapel. The precise spot of her interment] 
is unknown, but most probably, it is immediately I 
under the tomb of King Edward the Ist; the word: 
iElf^tllHi (forming part of an ancient inscription, in 
black letter), being still to be traced on the basement 
at the north-west angle of that tomb, within which, 
and above the pavement of the Chapel, the embalmed 
corpse of the King is known to be deposited.* 

^ The last time that King Edward's tomb was opened} 
was on' May 2, IT74 : the body was found richly habited 
and almost entire. 
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1>ri0ry of tbe kniohts hospitallers of st. 10h5i 
of jerttsalem, in st. john*s square. — beneoi9' 
tine nunnery in clerkenwell close*— st. 
James's church. — sir thomas challoner's^ and 
newcastle house. —duchess of newcastle.-— 
duchess of albemarle.— knights hospitallsbs. 

Both the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, in St.. 
JohD*s Square^ and the Convent for Benedictine Nuns, 
in Clerkenwell Close, were founded by Jordan Briset* 
{Baron, as Stow entitles him), and Muriel, his wife, 
in the year 1 100 (Istof Henry I.), but there is 8om€ 
difficulty in ascertaining which foundation had the 
actual priority of date. They were probably con* 
temporaneons in design -, but Stow and Dagdale say, 
* that the Nunnery wsis J!rst founded, although the 
charter granted by Briset to Robertus, his chaplain, 
appears to intimate the contrary, as it directs that the 
land given for the Nunnery *• be free of all incum- 
brance, so that the Hospitallers should have no claim 
» upon it.*'t Briset, also, gave to Robert, as an ad- 
\ ditional endowment for the Nunnery, a site for a mill, 
" salva et retenta propria mea multura et primo loco 
molendini.** By another charter, addressed to Robert, 
Bishop of Jjondon, Briset states, that he had directed 
this foundation to be for Grey Monks or Nuns, and 

\ * He was grand-son to Brian Briset, whose arme were a 

QriiBD, volant, 
t Du^ale's " Monasticon,*' Calej's edit. vol. ii. 
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that his Chaplain^ Robert^ was to be considered the 
patron of the convent daring his life, but after his 
decease the Nuns were to hold their possessions as of 
Briset and his heirs. 

Brifiet*s original grant for the Nunnery, com- 
prised fourteen acres of land» m campo *' qui juxta 
FatUem Clericorum siius m/,— and on the elevated 
ground forming, in after times^ the east side of 
Clerkeuwell Close^ the conventual buildings were 
erected At that remote period, the surrounding 
prospects must have been very rural and beautiful ; 
as the country was entirely open, except towards the 
south-east, and even on that side scarcely anything 
interrupted the view till the walls and towers of the 
City arrested the eye with majestic grandeur. 

According to Stow and VVeever, both Jordan 
Briset, who died on the 15th of the kalends of De- 
cember, 1110, and Muriel, his wife, who died on the 
1st ef the kalends of May, 1112, were interred in the 
Nuns* chapter-bouse ; but Dugdale says, that the 
latter was buried in the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Lecia, their eldest daughter, was married to 
Henry Foliot, knt. and those persons (besides gifts:^) 

* One of the grants >9 thus mentioned in a Registerof this 
Priory now in the British Museum t vide Cott. Lib. Faustina, 
B, ii. S. " De dono Henr. Foliot et Letie ux' ej* de 5acr' in 
villa de Clerkenwelle intra vallum ve'ris vit'iarii versus 
aqnilonem, et 3 acr' intra 5 acras earund' moniatium et vet' 
fossatum* It appears, from the same Register, that the Nuns 
had possessions in several parishes within the City, and in 
many paints of Middlesex, 
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coftfirined to the Charch, &c. of St. Mary of Clerk- 
enwelU-^Ecclesia Beatof Maria defonte Clericorum, 
— ^len acres of land, on which the Nunnery and ita 
offices stood, together with other lands at Newington, 
Wanstead, &c. In their charter, SJanuerea-welle^ 
Gode-welh, the bars of Smethefeld, and the riTulet of 
FaggeS'Welk, are mentioned, together with mes- 
anagfes, &c. between the said rivulet and CUkeneS" 
lane.* 

Many benefactors contributed to increase the pos- 
sessions of this Establishment, and among its Prior- 
esses were several Ladies of high birth and family 
eminence. At the Dissolution in Henry the Eighth's 
reign, its annual revenues, according to Steevens and 
Bishop Tanner, were valued at 2561. 5s. 8d. } bnt 
Dugdale states them at 2621. 19s., and Speed at 2821. 
16s. dd. Isabel Sackville, the last lady-prioreiss, 
who was the youngest daughter of Sir Richard Sack- 
ville, ancestor, to the Earls and Dukes of Dorset, had 
a pension of 501. per annum, granted to her by Henry 
VIII. 'Sh6 died in advanced age, on the 21st of 
October, 1570, and three days afterwards was buried 
in the choir of the Nuns* Church, which had been 
granted on lease for the use of the Parish, but appear^ 

* On the; west side of Smiihfield : this was afterwards short- 
ened into Chick-Lane, which appellation, from the Lane be- 
coming notoriousfor its ill-repute and bad DeighbourhoodjWas, 
aboot eighteen or twenty years ago, changed into West-street. 
It still, however, as Lancelot Gobbo says, ' smacketh of the 
old leaven,* and its new name has neither advanced its repn* 
tatioD, not improved its character. 
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to have been re-dedicated in hononr of 8i. J4mei» 
Many other persons of rank and distinction were in* 
terred in that fabric, which having been principally 
erected in the Norman times, at length became com* 
pletely rninona, and was finally demolished about 
\l%%i in which year an act of Parliament was of>* 
tained for erecting a new Church on the same spot^ 
fX. the expense of the parishioners. At the same 
time, the remains of the Nuns* hall and cloisters were 
pulled down, except some slight vestiges of the latter 
jimong the buildings at the back of the Chprch. 

In the 5th of Edward the Sixth, the site of the 
Nunnery was alienated by the crown to Thomas Culr 
peper, esq. and by him, in the same year>toJohu 
Aylworth, of Maribone, esq. for the sum of 5001. It 
was afterwards in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Challoner, knt. ; and it became the inheritance of Sir 
William Cavendish, knt. afterwards Earl, Marquis, 
and Duke of Newcastle, who so greatly distinguished 
bimself for his loyalty to Charles I. 

Fuller, in his «« Church History,*' (B. vi. p. 278,) 
which was published in 1 655, gives this information ; 
— " Sir Thomas Challoner (tutor, [rather Governor] 
as 1 take it, to Prince Henry), not long agoe built a 
spacious House within the Close of this Priory^ upon 
the frontispiece whereof these verses werq inserted, 
pot unworthy of remembrance : 

*« Casta fides superest, velatsB tecta Sorores 

Ista releg^atse, deseruere licet : 
Nana venerandus Hymen hie vota jugalia servat^ 

Vestalciuque focein mente fovere studet*" 
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Chast Faith still stajes belunde, though hence be flovn 
Those veyled Nuns, who here before did neste ; 

For reverend Marriage wedlock vows doth own, 
And sacred flames keeps here in loyall brest. 

Another translation of this inscription has been 
given in the ** Biographia Britanuica,''* (article 
C^a/cm^r) which work ascribes the original verse to 
Sir Thomas Chaloner, the elder; and to him^ also, 
it assigns the erection of the *'fair large house, over- 
against the decayed nunnery, in Clerkenwell Close. 
Fuller 8 words, however^ '• not long agoe,'* and there- 
fore meaning, probably, in his own time, militates 
against that assertion; and if we admit thsft the 
mansion of the Challoners was that afterwards called 
Newcastle House, but little doubt upon the subject can 
remain, as the latter edifice was built far more in tbe 

* The latter translation was as follows : 
'* This House no more the veil-clad Virgins grace. 
Yet Faith, unspotted, still maintains her place ; 
For sacred Hymen's rites like honours claim. 
And his bright torch illumes the vestal flame/' 

Presuming that the original verse was written by the 
younger Cballoner, we may regard it as an ingenious compli- 
ment to his first wife, who was the daughter of Fleetwood, 
the celebrated Recorder of London in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. "^The following line, inscribed upon a Sun-dial within 
tlie precincts of the Nunnery, is ascribed to the elder ChaU 
loner: 

*' Nan alUer pet'eo species quam fiUUis wnbrm.** 
The fleeting Shade describes its Day and mine. 
For Life and Light by the same steps decline. ^ 
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Style of James the First's reign^ than in that of the 
early part of Queen Elizabeth's, for if raised by the 
elder Cha11oner> it must hare been previously to his 
decease, in October^ 1565. Weever may be quoted, 
alsOy in support of this inference, his words being as 
follow : — *' Within the Close of this Nunnery is a 
spacious fair house, 6uiie of iate, by Sir Thomas 
Challoner, knt. deceased." It was a long edifice of 
brick, enclosed by a wall, end having gates and a 
small court before the middle entrance. Its last 
occupant was an eminent cabinet-maker, named Mal- 
let 5 some time after whose decease it was wholly 
demolished, and the buildings, called NewcasiU 
Place, were erected in its place about thirty years ago. 
That eccentric literary extravaganza, Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, resided at Newcastle House 
for several years after the Restoration, and there 
she composed a part of those verbose and numer- 
ous works which have procured her the renown of 
having been the most prolific of female writers. 
Though highly flattered in her own day, not only by 
the unlettered, whom her rank and affluence may 
have influenced, but likewise by men of eminent 
attainments in literature, and by collegiate bodies in 
bothUniversities, her productions have long fallen into 
almost total disregard. It has been truly said, that 
*' academic flattery is, of all others, the most shame- 
less and unpardonable^*' and none, perhaps^ that 
was ever concocted in academic bowers was more 
gross and fulsome than the adulation lavished upon 
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her Grace from the groves of the Cam and bis.* 
^' Of all the riders of Pegasus/' Walpole pleasantly 
remarks, *' there have not been a more fantastic 
couple than his Grace and his faithful Dnchess> wh^ 
was never off her pillion." The great services whicfar 
they had rendered to the royal cause rendered them ex- 
tremely popular after the Restoration, and the fan- 
tastic dress and habits of her Grace contributed to 
keep up the excitement. It would seera^ from a pas- 
sage in Pepys*s *' Diary/' that Charles the Second 
visited her at Newcastle Honse^ in April, 1667* on 
her arrival in town* The next night she was ex- 
pected at Court to visit the Queen 5 and Pepys 
remarks, '^ There is as much expectation of her 
coming, that so people may come to see her, as if it 
were the Queen of Sweden.** In the following month 
she was present at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
in Arundell House, to which she had been invited at 
her own desire, " after much debate, pro and can** 
Pepys gives the ensuing particulars of this visit 

'* Anon comes the Duchesse^ with her women attend- 
ing her; among others, the Ferabosco, of whom so 
:nnch talk is that her Lady would bid her show her face 
and kill the gallants : she is indeed black, and hath good 
black little eyes, but otherwise a very ordinary woman I 
do think, but they say sings well. The Duchesse hath 
been a good, comely woman ; but her dress so antick, 
and her deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her 

• See " Biographia Britannica,*' article, CcuDendish (Mar- 
garet), for many instances of this repreheosible folly, and 
abjeet degradation of talents and learning. 
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at al]» nor did I hear her sa/ anything^ that was worth 
hearing^, but that she was full of admiration, all admira- 
tion. Several fioe experiments were shewn her of colours, 
loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors ; among others, of 
one that did, while she was there, turn a piece of roasted 
mutton into pure blood, which was very rare. After they 
had shown her many experiments, and she cried still she 
was full of admiration, she departed, being- led out and 
in by several lords who were there.*'* 

Of the life of her husband^ the Duke, which the 
*' Biograpbia Britannica" has characterized as '' the 
most estimable of her productions," though abound- 
ing " in trifling circumstances," Pepys thus writes j 
— •' Staid at home reading the ridiculous History of 
my Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife 3 w hich shows 
her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and he 
an asse to suffer her to write what she writes to him 
and of hini."t There is a story current, that the 
Duke, when in a peevish humour, being once compli- 
mented by a friend, on the great wisdom of his wife* 
made answer, " Sir, a very wise woman is a very 
foolish thing !" 

Her Grace died io December* 1673, and was in- 
terred in the north transept of Westminster Abbey j 
where also the Duke himself, whose decease occurred 
on Christmas day, 1676, in his eighty-fourth year, 
was afterwards buried. He had previously erected the 
stately monument which commemorates their decease 3 
and upon the tomb of which are recumbent statues 

♦ Pepys'a " Diary," vol. iii. p, 229. ♦ Ibid. vol. iy. p. 71. 
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of this illastrions couple in white jnarble^ lying on a 
mat and mattress^ with their heads reposing on em- 
broidered cushions. The Dake is partly clad in 
armour^ but has an ermined mantle^ a hnge perriwig^ 
and a neckcloth tied in a large bow beneath the chin. 
His Ducliess is arrayed in a long flowing uautle, 
lined with ermine, and fastened across the breast by 
a jewelled broach: at the elbows are large rufBes : 
the breast and lower part' of the arms are exposed. 
Her hair is braided over the forehead, but descends 
in ringlets upon the neck and shoulders : large pearls 
are pendent from her ears. Her right hand supports 
a part of her drapery; her left sastaios an open 
book, with a pen-case and ink-horn. The inscribed 
epitaph has been rendered memorable by the remarks 
of Addison : the English part of it is as follows : 

•• Here lyes the Loyall Dukb of Nbwcastlb and his 
DccHCBS, his second Wife, hy whome he had no issue: 
her name was Margarbtt Lucas, youngest sister to the 
Lord Lucas, of Colchester : a noble farailie, for all the 
Brothers were Valiant, and all the Sisters Virtuous. 
This Dutches was a wise, wittie, and learned Lady, 
which her many Bookes doe well testifie. She was a 
most Virtuous and a Loveing and carefull Wife, and was 
with her Lord all the time of his banishment and miseries, 
and when he came home never parted from him in his 
solitary retirements.** 

The expenditure of the Duke of Newcastle in the 
cause of Charles the Firsts and his loss of property 
from sequestrations^ is stated to have amounted to the 
vast sum of 941,3081. 

Vol. I. K . 
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Another eccentric, but much less estimable inhabi- 
tant of Newcastle House, was Elizabeth, Dachess of 
Albemarle, and afterwards of Montague. She was 
the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Henry, second 
Duke of Newcastle, and was married (Anno 1669) to 
Christopher Monck, second Duke of Albemarle, when 
the latter was only a youth of sixteen years of age. 
Her inordinate pride, acting on a wayward and 
peevish temper, made the Dnke, according to Granger, 
frequently think a bottle a much more desirable comr 
panion than herself,^ and also induced other irr^u- 
krities, for which the dissipated manners of the court 
furnished but too gross an example. After his de- 
cease, in 1 688, at Jamaica, the Duchess, whose vast 
estate, inherited from her ancestors, had inflated her 
vanity to that degree as to produce mental aberration, 
resolved never again to give her hand to any one but 
a sovereign prince. Her great property attracted 
suitors, but, true to her resolution, she rejected them 
all, until Ralph Montague, third Lord, and first Duke 
of that name, achieved the conquest, by couitingh^r 
as Emperor of China,\ He also married her in that 
character, but afterwards played the tyrant, and kept 
her in such strict confinement, that her relations 
compelled liim to produce her in open court, to prove 
that she was alive. Horace Walpole mentions, that 
Richard, Lord Ross, a man of wit, humour, and frolic, 



* " Biographical History," vol. iv. p. 158. 
t This story was dramatized by CoUey Cibber, in his 
comedy of the "The Double Gallant, or Sick Lady's Cure." 
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'who affected to imitate tlie Earl of Rochester, and 
fiad anstfccefsMly pursued the Lady^ addressed the 
fbliomng lines to Lord Montague on this match. 

'* Ihsultiug rival, never boast 

Thy coijquest lately won ; 
No wonder that her heart .was lost : 

Her senses first were gone. 

*' From one*s thats under Bedlam's laws 

What glory can be had ? 
For love of thee was not the cause: 

It proves that she was mad." 

The Dachesd survived her second husband nearly 
thirty years, and at last "died of mere old age/' at 
Newcflistle^.Honse, August 28th, 1738; aged ninety- 
six years. Until the time of her decease^ she is said 
to have been constantly served on the knee, as a 
sovereign.' 

THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

Although the Hospital, or Pkioby of Sr, John 
OF Jbritsalem, was founded as early as the year 
1100, we have no account of the dedication of its 
Church till 1185, in which year, on the 6th of the 
IdeS of March, that solemnity was, according to 
Dogdale, performed '^by.the venerable father Hera- 
clius. Patriarch of Jerusalem," who had come to 
England on his artful mission from the Papal See 
to involve Henry the Second in the Crusades, by 
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profTeriog to him the crown of Jerusalem.* The 
great altar was dedicated to St. John the Baptist^ 
and two other altars^ respectively, to St. Mary the 
Virgin, and St. John the Evangelist. 

'' This was the chief seat, in England/* says Stow, 
*' of the religious Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 5 
whose profession was (besides their dayly sirvice of 
God) to defend Christians against Pagans ', and to 
fight for the Church ^ using for their habit a black 
upper garment, with a white Crosse on the fore part 
thereof," on a red ground. The Order of the Knight- 
Hospitalieraf was first established about the year 
1048, at Jerusalem, which at that period was in the 
possession of the Caliph of Egypt, who, in order to 
preserve and augment a lucrative trade with Europe, 
gave permission to some merchants of Italy to erect 

* See the carious anecdote of Heraclius, in vol. iiL p. 379, 
note. 

t '^ It is a most gross and ridiculous absurditie to make, as 
some doe, the Hospitallers and those of St. John of Jeru- 
salem to be two Orders, that is indeed but one and the same. 

/' Hospitallers, *<v /^Hospitallers of St. John 
I or Knig^hts 11 of Jerusalem, or 

'first, -Q HoHpilallers, f^^\ **^ '^® order of St. John 
I also I I of Jerusalem, ox 
>• Johannots, -^ ^ Baptists : 

(u afterwards. Knights of Rhodes, or the Rhodian Knights, 
0^1 or the Rhodians of St. John ; 

Ci & 



lastly, Knights of Malta." 

Vide Birch MSS. in the British Museum. 
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an Hospital for travellers aod pilgrims within the 
walls of the '' Holy city." 

Camden informs as, that the Chief of this Order 
was, at first, styled " Servant to the poor Servants of 
the Hospital at Jerusalem ;'* but as the revenues of 
the Order increased, so did the pride of the Knights, 
and in process of time, their Grand Master was 
ranked with nobles and princes. In the thirteenth 
century, their manors and lordships throughout 
Christendom amounted to 1 9,000 5— -a proof of the 
rast liberality with which their valour and piety had 
been rewarded, in resisting the overwhelming torrent 
of Mahommedan domination* The Christians were 
swept from the Holy Land j but the Hospitallers 
seized upon the Isles of Cyprus and Rhodes, and, 
under the new appellation of Knights of Rhodes^ 
heroically sustained their renown till the Sultan Soli- 
man, in the year 1523, invested Rhodes by sea and 
land with an army of 300,000 men, and after a siege 
of six months' duration, compelled it to surrender. 
Depressed by defeat, and deprived of territory, the 
Knights became wanderers ; but in a short time they 
established themselves at Malta, which was given to 
them by the Emperor Charles V. Their style was 
again changed, yet, as Knights oj Malta, they main- 
tained their power till 1 798, when Buonaparte, in his 
course to Egypt, seized upon their rocky island, and 
the then Grand Master, committing '' a political sui- 
cideV* surrendered it for ever. By the Treaty of 
Amiens, however, it was covenanted to be restored ; 
but the possession of Malta having, by subsequent 
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treaties^ been irrecoverably annexed to tbe crown ol 
England, the Knights are noir dispersed and without 
authority. 

On the dissolution of the Order of Knights Tern* 
plarsj in the reign of Edward the Second^ their estates 
and revenues in England were bestowed upon the 
Knights Hospttallers, 9X Clerkenwell. This acces-> 
sion of wealthy Camden remarks, ^' so opened their 
way to the highest honours, that their Prior ranked 
as the first Baron in England, and lived in the highest 
opulence and dignity." The luxury in which they 
indulged, combined^ probably, with the imperative 
way with which they enforced the feudal r^ts. 
9ittached to their numerous lordships, rendered them 
highly obnoxious to the common people, and during, 
the insurrection under Wat Tyler, in 1381, the Priory 
at St. John's was set on fire, " the rebels," says 
Stow, ''causing it to burn by the space of seven dayes 
together, not suflfering any to quench it." The 
Prior's manor-house, at Highbury, was also burnt to 
the ground, the Temple ravaged, and other devasta- 
tions committed on the property of the Knights in 
London, wherever found.* The succeeding Priors, 



• In the *' Antiquarian Repertory," vol; iii. p. 408, edit. 
1808, is a Petition from the Lord Prior of St. Johi^s to the 
House of Commons, praying for a ren^isaion and abolition of 
a rent of 15s. which they paid to the King for two ^^ 
in Fleet Street; which were destroyed by the insurgents 
af the above time^ *^ and had not been rebuilt because 
of the annoyance they would occasion to the neighbour- 
hood/' 
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or 93 Stow calls theiuj *^ the Prmcee of that hoose/' 
rebollt tfadr Hospital in a splendid style, the Church 
being finished '^ by Thomas Docvrra^ late Lord Prior 
there^ ab6ut the year 1504, as appeareth by the in- 
scription orer the gate-house, yetremayning.'** Cam- 
den, speaking of these Knights, say8> *^ this house 
increased to the size of a palace, and had a beautiful 
church, with a tower carried up to such a height as 
to be, while it stood, a singular ornament to the 
City;*t 

On the suppression of this establishment, in the 
32do(Heairy VIIl., its annual revenues, according 
le ^^and Diigdale, amounted to 23851. 12a. 8d. : 
Leland states them at 3040 marks, or 20261. 138. 4d. ; 
and Stow, whose total includes the gross receipts, at 
33851. 19s. 8d. The King allowed considerable pen? 
sions to the Knights 3 and to Sir William Weston, the 
last Lord Prior^ he granted 10001. a year, but of this 
** hee never received penny ;" for he died of grief, 
on the 7th of May, 1540, the very day that the Hos- 
pital was finally dissolved. f 

•• This Priory Church and House of Saint John was 
preserved from spoyle, or downs pulling, so long as 

■■■»'^ i» ■! ' ■ - ■'■ III t ■■ ■ i I I J I . ■ .. II, ■ I I 

• Slew's London, p. 817 : edit. 1618. 

> Vide "Bcitanoia,'* vol. ii. p. 85 1 Cough's edit. 1806* 

X 8ir Williapi Weston was buried in the chancel of the 
aid Cliurch of St. James, Clerkenwell, where an altar tomb, 
in the architectural dtyle of his 4ge, was erected to his 
nuemory. He was represented by an emaciated figure lying upon 
a winding sheet (vide the print of bis QiQQqment in Malcolm's 
<< Londininm Redivivum," voU iii,), and during the prepara- 
tions forlaying the foundation of the li9w Cbiicch, in 1788, his 
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King Henrj the Eight raig-ned. and was itnployed as a 
Store-house for the Kings toyles and Tents for Hunting, 
and for the Warres, &c. But in the third of King Ed- 
ward the Sixt, the Church for the most part, to wit, the 
body and side iles, with the great bell-tower (a most 
curious piece of workmanship, graven, gilt, andinaraeled, 
to the great beautifying of the City, and passing all 
other that I have seen), was undermined and blowne up 
M'ith gunpowder^ the stone thereof was imployed in 
building of the Lord Protector*s house at the Strand, 
That part of the Quire which remaineth, with some stde^ 
Chappels, was by Cardinal Poole (in the raigne ei 
Queene Mary) closed up at t^e west end, and otherwise 
repaired, and Sir Thomas Treshara, knight, was then 
made Lord Prior there, with restitution of some lands, 
but the same was again suppressed in the first yeere of 
Q. Elizabeth;'* 

In the 5th of James L '* all the site^ circuity and 
precincts, of the late Hospital of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, having thereon one great mansion-house and one 
great chapel [that is^ the choir], and containing by 
estimation five acres,*' was granted in free socage to 
Ralph Freeman and his heirs. Five years afterwards, 

mouldering rematos were discovered in a state not unlike the 
figure upon the tomb.— The body of Bishop GUhert Burnet 
(who bad lived in St. John's Square, in a bouse still remain- 
ing, which, between thirty and forty years ago, was inhabited 
by the late celebrated dissenting minister. Dr. Towers), was 
also found ; together with the coffins of several of his family. 
Dr, John Bell, Bishop of Worcester, who died in August, 
1556, was also buried in the old Church, together with many 
other persons of rank and affluence. 

* Stow's «* Survey of London," p. 817 : edit. 1618» 
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the choir, &c. became vested, by deed, in the theii 
Lord Burghley, by whose daughter, Diana, it passed 
in marriage to Robert Brace, afterwards Earl of Elgin, 
in whose family it remained till 1706^ In 1721, the 
estate was purchased by a builder named Mitchell 
C who was then erecting many houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly Red Lion Street) ^ and after 
he had built a new west front, and fully repaired the 
cfaapely he sold the whole, in 1 723, together with two . 
messuages fronting St. John-street, for 29501. to the 
Commissioners for building fifty new Churches. In 
the same year, December 10th, the Commissioners, 
by deed enrolled in Chancery, set out the boundaries 
of a new parish, and declared the above chapel, after 
consecration, to be the parish church, by the name of 
St. Johns, Clerkenwell: it was consecrated on the 
27th of the same month. There is an extensive crypt 
beneath this edifice, with groined arche8> &c. in the 
ancient style, but the noisome stench arising from tlie 
numerous coffins which, to the disgrace of the living, 
are piled up here beneath the arches, has loug ren- 
dered it too offensive for inspection. 

The annexed Prints of this Hospital were copied 
from the very scarce etchings by Hollar, which occa- 
sionally are met with in the first edition of Dugdale's 
" Monasticon.'* That which displays the old Front 
towards St. John*s-street is the most curious, as all 
the buildings which it represents have been long de- 
stroyed, except the east end of the church. The West 
side shews the chapel, and contiguous buildings^ as 
they appeared in James the First's reign : the present 
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we«t front is altogether different. 'Hie old Gateway, 
at the southern eatranee of 8t. John's Square, still 
remains, but has been considerably altered from its 
original state: it shews, however, that Hollar's view 
could never have been strictly accurate. In James 
the First's reign, this Gate was the habitation of Sir 
Roger Wilbraham, but it has acquired much greater 
<!elebrity from having been the residence of Edward 
Caf^e, the projector of that invaluable repository of 
antiquarian lore^ the '' Gentleman's Magazine," 
which was first published at St. John's Gate, in the 
yeaf 1730. It has long been differently apprerpriated : 
the western side and upper part constitute a respect** 
able public-house, called the Jerusalem Tavei*n : on 
the eastern side is the parish watchohouse.*— Sir John 
Longstrother, Prior of St. John's, an adherent of 
Henry Vf ., who was taken at the Battle of Tewkes- 
bury, May 4, 1741, was beheaded at Tewkesbury, the 
second day afterwards, with divers other persons. 

INNS OP COURT IN. LONDON. 

The following Historical particulars of the origin, 
&c. of the Inm of Court in London, and of the ancient 
modes of study and discipline therein, are derived 
froia Reeves*s '< History of the English Law." The 
subject would admit of much amplification, yet what 
is here stated will be sufficient, probably, to gratify 
the general reader* 

. There is nothing but a vague tradition to give us 
any : trace of the places where the practisers and 
students of the law had dieir residence before 'the 
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reigD of King Edward II., when we find that niksb 
places were called Hospitals, or Inns of Court, beeaose 
the inhabitants of them belonged to the King's Cadrt. 
One of these, called Johnson's Inn, is said to have 
been at Dowgate ; another in Fewters (i. e. Fetter) 
Lane ; and another in Pater-noster Row. An ancient 
custom is vouched, to support a belief, that some Inn 
was in the neighbourhood of St. PkuPs Ghurcih : it is 
said that the Serjeants and Apprentices [of the Law], 
each at bis piilar, used to hear his client's case, and 
take notice thereof upon his knee ^ a custom which 
was remembered by a solemnity observed in the tiao 
of Charles I., upon the making of Seijeants, for it 
wa» then customary for thettitogo there in their for* 
malitiies, and choose their pillar. 

Of the origin of Lincoln's Inn, it is reported. bf 
the learned Dugdale, that WilHam^ Earl of Lindolo^ 
abont the . beginning of the above reign, being well 
affected to the study of the laws, first brought tbe 
professors of them to settle in a house of bis, aincie 
called Lincoln's Inn. The Earl was only lessee 
nnder the Bishops of Chichester 3 and many succeed* 
ing.lnshops, in after-times, let leases of this hoast 
to certain persons, for the use and residence of the 
practisers and students of the law, till the 28th of 
Henry VIII. when the Bishop of Chichester granted 
the inheritance to Francis Sulyard, and his brother 
Eustace, both students ) the surviA'or of whom, in the 
20th of Elizabeth, sold the fee to the benchers for 
5201. It seems clear, that T^avies Inn was inhabited 
at this time by lawyers. Such were tlie first Inns 
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[of Conrt] of which we have any acconnt that may be 
depended upon. 

It 18^ beyond dispute^ that the Temple was in- 
habited by a law Society in the reign of Edward III. 
On the dissolution of the order of the Knights Temp- 
lars in the previous reign, their possessions came to 
the crown. The New Temple, as it was then called, 
to which they had removed from their house in Hoi- 
bom, about the beginning of Edward the Second^s 
reign, was granted by that King^ successively, to the 
Earl of Lancaster, the Earl of Pembroke, and Hagh 
Despencer, his son, upon whose several attainders 
this property again devolved to the crown. In pur- 
suance of a decree made by the great Council at 
Vienna, in 1324, respecting the possessions of the 
Templars, King Edward III. granted this building 
to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and they soon after, as the tradition is, devised it, at 
the rent of 101. per annum, to divers professors of 
the law who came from Thavies Inn in Holborn. At 
the general dissolution of religious houses, when the 
inheritance of this Order again fell to tlie crown. 
King Henry VIII. granted the Temple premises to 
the Law professors on lease, and they continued 
tenants to the crown till the sixth year of King James 
I., when that King granted the inns and capital mes- 
suages known by the name of the Inner or New 
Temple, to Sir Julius Ctesar and others, to them and 
their heirs, for the use and reception of the professors 
and students of the law. 
It is said, that some professors of the law resided 
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in Graves Inn doring the reign of Ednrard III. under 
a lease from the Lord Gray of Wilton, who was 
seised of the inheritance, and had a mansion there. 
The inheritance was, in the 20th of Edward Vf., pur- 
chased by the prior and monks of the monastery of 
Shene, in Sarrey, to whom the students continued 
tenants, at the rent of 61. 13s. 4d. per annum. At 
the Dissolution, Henry VIII. granted the inheritance 
to the Society at the above rent, in fee- farm. 

The most authentic memorial of any settling of the 
law- societies in the reign of Edward III. is a demise, 
in the eighteenth year of that King, from Lady Clif- 
ford apprenttcm de Banco, '* of that house near 
Fleet-street, called CHfford's Im,'' 

In the reign of Henry VI. there were ten lesser 
luns, which were called Inns of Chancery ; each con- 
taining at least one hundred students. These were 
designed as places of elementary stodies ^ here they 
learned the nature of original and judicial writs, which 
were then considered as the first principles of the 
law 5 and for this reason, these Inns were denomi- 
nated from the Chancery. When young men had 
made some progress here, and were more advanced in 
years, then they were admitted into the Inns of Court, 
which, as above-mentioned, were four in number, of 
which the least contained two hundred students. 

A student could not reside in these Inns of Court 
for less than 281. per annum, and proportionably 
more, if he had a servant, as most of them had. For 
this reason the students of the law were generally 
sons of persons of quality. Knights^ barons, and 
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the greatest nobility in the kingdom often placed 
their children there, not so much to make the laws 
their stndy, as to form their manners, and to preserve 
them from the contagion of vicious habits ; for, as 
Sir John Fortesque assures us, " all vice was there 
discountenanced and banished, and every thing good 
and virtuous was taught there ; music, dancing, sing- 
ing, history, sacred and profane^ and other accom- 
plishments." 

Part of Serjeant* s Inn, in Chancery Lane, was in- 
habited by some Serjeants in the reign of Henry IV. 
when it was called Farynden's Inn -, the inheritance 
of it belonged to the Bishops of Ely. In the reign of 
Henry V. the whole bouse was demised to the judges 
and apprentices of the law, as appears by sums ac- 
counted for to the Bishop. In the 9th of Henry VI. it 
obtained the name of Hospitium Justiciarioram* In 
the 2d of Richard III. there is a lease of it at 41. per 
annum, under the name of Serjeants* Inn.— It ap- 
pears, in 2 1st of Henry VI., that the Seijeants theo, 
if not before, held Serjeants' Inn, in Fleet-street, 
under a demise from the Dean and Chapter of York, 
at the rent of ten marks per annum. There was 
also Scrope's Inn, inhabited by Serjeants, which was 
sometimes called Serjeants' Inn. This was an Inn 
during the reign of Richard III. and was next to Ely 
House, opposite St. Andrew's Church, Holbom. 

The Inus of Court were the four which have already 
been mentioned. The ten Inns of Chancery, in the 
reign of Henry VI., were the following : Cliffords Inn, 
which was an Inn of Chancery a^ early as the reign 
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0f Heory V., and had tbe sign of the Black Laod. 
Chment'i Inn waa a residence for students in the 
reign of Henry IV., if not before. New Inn had been 
a conuDon inn for travellers, and from tbe sign of ^e 
Virgin Mary, it was sometimes called Our Lady's 
Jnn : thi» house was inhabited by the students who 
removed from an old Inn of Chancery, called George's 
Iftn, near St. Sepulchre's Church without Newgate. 
The Strand Inn, otherwise Chester Inn, from its 
ne^bbourhood to the Bishop of Chester's house : 
this Inn, together with the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, was pulled down in Edward the Sixth's time 
to make room for building Somerset House. Thatne$ 
Jnn, we have seen, was a residence ibr students in the 
retgti of Edward III*: it was granted in fee to the 
benchers of Lincoln's Inn, in the reign of Edward 
VI. FurmvaVs Inn,^\L\c\i once belonged to the Lords 
Furnival, was an Inn of Chancery in the 9th of 
Henry IV. The students held it under a lease in the 
time of Edward VI. : the inheritance was in the 
then Lord Shrewsbury, who sold it to the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, under whom the Society of Furnivars 
Inn were afterwards tenants. Staple Inn was an Inn 
of Chancery in the time of Henry V. : the inherit- 
ance of it was granted in the 20th of Henry VIII. to 
the Society of Gray's Inn. Barnard's Inn was a law 
society in the time of Henry VI. The tenth was, 
perhaps, George* s Inn before mentioned.^ 

It appears, from a manuscript of the reign of Henry 
VIII. relating to the government and discipline of the 
Middle Temple, that the members of that Society.were 
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divided into two companies^ called Clerks commoDft 
and Masters commons. The first consisted of young 
men during their two first years* standing, or, there- 
abouts^ till they were called up to the Masters com- 
mons. The Masters commons was divided into three 
companies, that is, no utler barristers, utter barris- 
ters, and benchers. The first of these were such as 
ifrom their standing, or neglect of study, were not 
called upon by the elders and benchers to dispute 
and argue some point of law before the benchers -, 
these disputes were called mootings. Utter barristers 
were such as were of five or six years* standing, and 
were called upon to argue at the mootings ; so that 
making an utter barrister was conferring a sort of 
degree for the party*s progress in learning. Benchers 
were such utter barristers as had been in the house 
fourteen or fifteen years ; they were chosen by the 
ciders of the house to read, expound, and declare 
some statute openly to all the Society. During the 
time of his reading, this person was called a reader, 
and afterwards a bencher. 

** There were, as they expressed it, two grand times 
of their learning; these were called grand vacations. 
One began the first Monday in Lent ; the other the first 
Monday after Lammas ; each continued three weeks and 
three days. It was at these seasons that the readings 
were ; in the former by the benchers themselves ; in tlie 
latterHjy the readers. The young members of two 
J' ears were required to be present at these readings, 
under pain of forfeiting twenty shillings for every default. 
The grand vacations were employed in other exercises 
for the advancement of knowledge ; an utter barrister 
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m» to oppose some point alledgfed bjr ^epdrttfn read- 
ing. The younger members were csHed upon to arg'ue 
6ome point in presence of three' bencliers ; they were 
followed by the utter barristers ; and lastly, thebcnefaers 
were to decide. This was all carried on in Law French. 
Such was the form of mooting^. Exercises of this kind 
were performed not oiily in the grand vacations, but in 
term. — ^After the term and g^rand vacations, such young 
men as were no utter barristers, were to argue, some 
point in Law French before the utter barristers, who 
were to decide in English : these were called mean vaca* 
tion moots, or chapel moots. Further/ every- day in the 
year butilBstivals, the students of each mewi being three, 
utfd to argue among themselves, after dinner and 
sapper. 

'* The Middle Temple need to provide two readers, 
being utter barristers, for ^e two Inns of Chanpery, 
Strand Inn and New Inn. These read to the students 
there in term and grand vacations : the students there 
mooted as in the Temple, and each reader used to bri Hg two 
with him from the Temple, to argue and moot. It seems, 
also, that each of the four Inns of Court sent two per- 
sons to every Inu of Chancery to argue, and after such 
debate the reader used to give his opinion; • 

*' Such was the education in ancient time in the Inns 
of Court and Chancery. But this was all voluntary, 
none being compelled to learn. The young students of 
the Middle Temple had their studies and places of learn- 
ing so unfortunately situated, that they were very much 
annoyed by the walking and communication of those 
that were no learners. In the term time they were dis- 
turbed by clients, and clients' servants resorting to 
attornies andpractisery, ** so that they might as well be in 
tlie open streets as in their studies.'' The same writer 

Vol. I. L 
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complaint, that tliey had no place to walk in, and talk, 
and confear their learning', but *'in the Church; whkh 
place, all the term time, had in it no more quietness than 
the Pervyse of Pawle*t,'*' bj the reason of l^e conflaence 
and concourse of such as were students of the Law.*' 
Owing to this Society having no revenue for the support 
and encouragement of students, it is observed by a late 
writer, that ** many a good wit was compelled to forsake 
study, before he had acquired a perfect knowledge in the 
law, and to fall to practising, and thus bec&me a typler 
in the law, — ^It is almost needless to remark, that these 
modes of tuition have become obsolete. 

«< In the SSod of Henry VIIL, an order was made in 
the Inner Temple, that the gentlemen of that comptfny 
should reform themselves in their cut or disguised apparel, 
and not wear iong beards ; and that the treasurer of that 
court should confer with the other treasurers of court 
for an uniform reformation, and to know the Justices* 
opinion therein. In Lincoln's Inn, by an order made in 
the SSrd of Henry VIIL, none were to wear cut or pan- 
sied hosen or breeches, or pansied doublet, on pain of 
expulsion ; and all persons were to be put out of 
commons during the time they wore beards, — The first 
Serjeants at Law that received the honour of Knight- 
hood, were knighted in the d6th of Henry VIII. 

* The caatom of Serjeants choosing their pillar at St. 
Paul's, and taking down their client's case on their knee^ lias 
been noticed at the commencement of this article. That 
custom, together with the mention of ihe pervyse ofPawie\ 
in this place, appears to elucidate a passage in Chaucer's 
*' Canterbury Tales,'' in the character of a Serjeant at Law : 

*' A Serjeant of the law both ware and wise. 

That often had yben at the Perwyse** 
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" In the 3rd and 4th of Philip and Mary, an order was 
made in the Society of the Inner Temple, that thence- 
forth no attorney, or common solicitor,. sfaoald be admit- 
ted into that house without the assent and agreement of 
their parliament. 

** The grievance of long beards was not yet removed. 
An order was made in the Inner Temple, that no fellow 
of that House should wear his beard ahove three weeks* 
^owth, upon pain of forfeiting 20s. . 

'* In the Middle Temple, an order was made in the 4th 
and 5th of Philip and Mary, that none of that Society 
should wear great breeches in their hose, after the Dutch, 
Spanish, or Almain (German) fashion, or lawn upon 
their caps, or cut doublets, on pain of furfeiting Ss. 4d. ; 
and for the second offence the offender to be expelled* 
In the Ist and 3d of Philip and Mary, a gentleman of 
Lincoln's Inn was fined five groats forgoingin his study 
gown into Cheapside on a Sunday, about ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, and into Westminster Hall, in term time, in the 
forenoon. 

** In the 3d and 4th of the same reign, the following 
orders were agreed upon to be observed in all the four 
Inns of Court ; viz. that none of the companions, except 
Knights or Benchers, should wear in their doublets, or 
hose, any light colours, except scarlet and crimson, nor 
wear any upper velvet cap, or any scarf, or wing^ in 
their gowns, white jerkins, buskins, or velvet shoes, 
double cuffs on their shirts, feathers, or ribbons on their 
Vaps, on pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d., and for the second 
offence, of expulsion ; nor should wear their study gown$ 
in the City, any farther than Fleet-bridge or Holborii- 
bridge, nor might they wear them as far as the Savoy, 
upon like pains as those aforementioned/' 
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BERKELEY STBEET, CLERKENWELL. ^ 

Berkeley Street, leading from Red Lion Street 
to St. John's L&ne, and also a Court within the Bfunev 
were so called from a mansion of the Lords Berkeley, 
which stood here in Charles the First's time, and 
probably much earlier. The body of Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, who died in 1585, and was buried in the 
old Church of St. James, Clerkenwell, was partially 
uncovered when the new. Church was begun, in. 1788. 
It appeared in a perfect state, dressed in the fashion 
•f the times, with brown gloves on the hands, bat 
was immediately closed up without further examina*<^ 
tion.* She was second wife to Sir Manrice Berkeley* 
knt. who was Standard Bearer to Henry VIII., 
Bdward VL» and Queen Elizabeth. 

GREAT fire OF LONDON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1 6€6 — 
DIARIES OF EVELYN, PEPY6, AND VINCENT. 

OnEv of the most important Events that ever hap« 
pe^ed in this Metropolis, whether it be considered 
with reference to its immediate effects, or to its re- 
mote consequences, was . the Great Fire of 1 6&6, 
which broke out about one o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ings September the 2d, and being impelled by strong 
winds, raged with irresistible fury nearly four days 
and nights, nor was it entirely mastered till the fifth 
day after it began. 

This destructive Conflagration commenced at the 

* Malcolm's " Lrf>ndinium Redivivum," ?ol. iii. p. 209. 
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honse of one Farryner, the ''King's Bakfer/-»'m 
Pudding Lane, near New Fish Street Hill/ and withfii 
ten boases of Lower Thames Street, into which-it 
spread within a short time; nearly all the contiga- 
oas buildings being of timber, lath and plaster, and 
the whole neighbourhood consisting of little else than 
close passages, and narrow lanes and alleys. 

" It began,** says a contemporary writer,t "in a heap 



• Vide Pepys's "Diary," vol. iii. 
t Vide Malcolm's " Lond. Red." vol. iv. p. 74 j froilk 
Manuscript Letters written by a Resident in the Middl* 
Temple.-*Lord Clarendon says, " The Lord Mayor, though 
a very honest man, was much blamed for want of sagacity !^ 
the first night of the Fire, before the wincTgave it much ad* 
Vahcement : for though he came with great diligence as sooil 
as he had notice of it, and was present with th<§ first, yet 
haying never been used to such spectacles, his <:on8ter<» 
nation was equal to that of pthQr men^ nor did he know 
how to apply his authority to. the remedying the. present dis- 
tresf $ and when men who were less terrified with the object, 
pressed him very earnestly, ' that he would give order for 
the present pulling down those houses which were nearest, 
and by which the Fire climbed to go farther,' (the doing 
whereof at that time might probably have prevented mucb 
pf the nilschief that succeeded,) he thought it not safe coun* 
sel, and made no other answer than, ' that he durst not do it 
without the consent of the owners/ His want of skill was the 
less wondered at, when it was known afterwards, that some 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, would not endeavbuf to 
preserve the goods which were in the lodgings, of absent per- 
sons, nor suffer others to. do it, ' because,' they said, ' it 
was against the law to break up any man's chamber !'*'--^See; 
Loffd Clarendon's " History o.f his own Life," p. 965. 
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of bavinfl* and had g'otten some strength ere discovered » 
jet [that discovery was made] seasonably enough to 
allow a merchant, who dwelt next door, to remove all his 
goods ; but as soon as it felt the violent impressions of 
a strong east-north-east wind, leaving a small force to 
finish the conquest of the house where it received its 
birth, it immediately directed its greatest strength against 
the adjacent ones. It quickly grew powerful enough to 
despise the use of buckets, and was too advantageously 
seated among narrow streets to be assaulted by engines ; 
it was therefore proposed to the Lord Mayor [Sir Tho« 
mas Blud worth,] who came before three o*clock, to pull 
down some houses to prevent its spreading ; but he, with 
a pish, answering, that * a woman might piss it out,* 
pcglected that prudent advice, and was not long unde* 
ceived of his foolish confidence ; for^ before eight o'clock^ 
it had gotten to the Bridge, and there dividing, lef% 
enough to burn down all thait had been erected on it 
since the last great fire in 1638; and, wiA the main body* 
"preBsed forward into Thames Streetv*' 

There are several accounts extant, by eye-witnesses^ 
of this wide -spreading confiagratton^ but those which 
are the most circumstantial and interesting^ are given 
in the respective Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys : — that 
of Evelyn is as follows. 

*• Sept. 2. — ^This fatal night, about ten,* began that 
deplorable fire neere Fish Streete in London. 

f This is a mistake, as will be seen by the foUowiiig pa^- 
ssge from the evidence of Farryoier, the Baker^, wheneat- 
ftmined before a Committee of the House of Commons, la 
Mspect to the cause of the Fife. He stated that ** it was 
impossible that i« shttvld hatppcB in his house by aecid«Bt$ 
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" 3.— I had public prayers at home. The fire con- 
tiimmg^, after dianer I took coach with my wife and sonn, 
and went to the Bank side in Southwark, where we be- 
held that dismal spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadful! 
flames neare the water side; all Uie houses from. the 
Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards Cheape- 
sid^ downe to the Three Cranes, were now consum'd ; 
and so returned ezceedinge astonished what would be- 
come of the rest. The fire having continued all the 
night (if I may call that night which was as light as day 
foe 10 miles round about, after a dreadfuU manner) when 
conspiring with a fierce eastern wind in a very drie sea- 
son; I went on foot to. the same place, and saw y* whde 
South part of y* Citty burning from Cheapeside to y* 
I'hames, and all along Cornehill (for it likewise kindi*d 
hack, against y* wind as well as forward)^ Tower Streete^ 
Fea-chuTvh Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along to 
fiainard*s Castle^ and was now taking hold of St. Pauleys 
Church* to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. 
.The conflagration was so universal,, apd the people so 
sistonish^d, that from the beginning, I know not by what 
despiHidency or fate, they hardly stirr'd to quench it, so 
that there was nothing heard or seene but crying out and 
lamentation, running about like distracted creatures, 
without at all attempting to save even their goods ; such 
a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it 



for he had, after twelve of (he clock that night, gone through 
every room thereof, and foand no fire but in one chimney, 
where the room was paved with bricks, which fire be dili- 
gently raked up in embers. He was then asked, whether ' so 
window or door might let wind in to disturb those coaU!* 
-Her affirmed there was no possibtUty for any wind to disturb 
thtn i and thai it was absoliitel^^st <m>« on pvrpemJ' 
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burned both in brea<itb and len^h; the Churches, Pab« 
Hq Halls, Exchangee, Hospitals, Monuments,, and orna- 
ments, leaping: after a prodigious manner from house td 
house and streete to streete, at greate distances from one 
to y* other;- for y' heate, mth a long set of faire and 
warme weather, had even ifUkect the aire, and prepared 
the materials to conceire ttie fire, which devoured, after 
ah incredible manoer, bouses, furniture, and every 
thing. Here we saw the Thalnes covered with goods 
floating, all the barges and boates laden with what 
some had time and courage to- save, as, on y^ otheiv 
y* carts, &c. carrying out to the fields, which for manf 
miles were strewed with moveables of all sorts, asd 
tents erecting to shelter both peojrfe' and what goodb 
they could get away. Oh the miserable and calamitous 
spectacle ! such as happly the world had not seene the 
like since the foundation of it, nor be outdoh till the uni* 
versal conflagration of it. All the skie was of a fiery 
aspect like the top of a burning oven, and the light seene 
above 40 miles round about for many nights. God grant 
mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above 
10,000 houses all in one flame ; the noise and cracking 
add thunder of the impetuous flames, y* shreiking oiP 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
Towers, Houses, and Churches, was like an hideous 
Storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflam*d that ait 
last one was not able to approach it, so that they were 
forc'd to stand still and let y* flames burn on, which they 
did for neere two miles in length and one in bredth. The 
clowds also of smoke were dismall, and reach*d, upon 
computation, neer 50 miles in length. Thus I left it 
this aftemoone burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last day. It forcibly caird to my mind that passage—* 
noH enim Hie hakemus Hmbihm eipiMem: the ruinct 
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resembling' the picture of Troy. London was, but is no 
more! Thus I returned. , 

. ** 4.— The burning still rages, and it was noir gotten 
as far as the Inner Temple : all Fleet Streete, the Old 
Bidley, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paules 
Chaine, Watling Streete, now flaming, and most df it 
reduced to ashes ; the stones of Paules flew like gfranadoi, 
J* mealtinglead running downe the streetes in a stceame, 
and the very pavements glowing with fiery rednesse, so as 
BO horse nor man was able to tread on them, and the 
demolition had stopped all the passages* so that no help 
tould be applied. The Eastern wind still more im- 
petuously driving the flames forward. Nothing but y* 
Almighty power of Ood was able to stop them, for Taine 
was the help of man. 

" 5.— It crossed towards WTiite-hall ; but oh, the eon- 
fiision there was then at that Court I It pleas'd hi* 
Ma*' [Majesty] to command me among y* rest to look after 
the quenching of Fetter Lane end, to preserve, if pos- 
sible, that part of Holborn, whilst. the rest of y* gen* 
tiemen tooke their severall posts, some at one partf 
some at another (for now they began to bestir themr 
selves* and not till now, who hitherto had stood as meK 
intoxicated, with, their hands acrosse (and began to con« 
tider that nothing was likely to put a stop but the blow** 
ing up of so many houses as might make a wider gap 
than any had yet been made by the ordinary method of 
pnlling them downe with engines ; tliis some stout sea-, 
men proposed early enough to have sav'd neare y' whole 
Citty, but this some tenacious and avaritious men, alder-: 
men* &c. would not permitt, because their houses must 
have ben of the first. It was therefore now commanded te 
be practis'd, 9;nd my concerne being particularly for the 
Hotpitai of St* Bartholomewi ne^|§ Sjxuthfield,-whare.X 
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had many grounded and sick men, made me more diKgetit 
to promote it ; nor was my care for tlie Savoy lesse. ft 
now pleased God, by abating the wind, and by the indus- 
trie of y* people, when almost all was lost, infusing a 
new spirit into them, that the furie of it began sensibly 
to abate about noone, so as it came no farther than y* 
Temple westward, nor than y* entrance of Smithfield 
north : but continued all this day and night so impetuous 
toward Cripple- gate and the Tower as made us all de- 
spaire ; it also brake out agatne in the Temple, but the 
courage of the multitude persisting, and many house* 
being blown up, such gaps and desolation were soon 
made, as with the former three days' consumption, the 
b«ck fire did not so vehemently urge upon the rest as 
fon^erly. There was yet no standing' neere the burning 
and glowing mines by neere a furlong's space. 

** The coale aud wood wharfes, and magazines of oyle, 
tosin, &c. did infinite mischeife, so as the invective [his 
"Ftimifugium**], which a little before I had dedicated to 
hr« Ma*' and publish'd, giving warning what might 
probably be the issue of suffering those shops- to be in 
theCitty, was loek*d on as a prophecy. 

**The poore inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
6eorge*s Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
severall miles in circle, some under tents, some under 
miserable hutts, and hovells; many without a rag or any 
necessary utensills, bed, or board, who from delicate- 
nesse, riches, and easy accommodatfons in stately and 
well-furnish*d houses, were now reduced to extreamest 
misery and poverty. 

** In this calamitous condition I returned with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the distinguiehiBg 
merey of God to me and mine, who, in the midst of all 
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this ruine was like Lot» in my HtHe Zoar» safe and 
sound. 

** 6, Thursday.— I represented to his Ma*' the case of 
the French prisoners at war in my custodie,* and be* 
sought him that there might be still the same care of 
watching at all places contiguous to unseised houses. It 
is not, indeede, imaginable how extraordinary the vigi* 
lance and activity of the King and Duke was, even 
labouring in person, and being present to command, 
order, reward, or encourage workmen, by which he 
shewed his affection to his people, and gained theirs. 
Having then disposed of some under cure at the Savoy» 
I returu'd to White-hall, where I din'd at Mr. Offley*s 
the groome porter, who was my relation. 

" 7. — ^I went this morning on foote from White-hall as 
far as London Bridge, thro' the late Fleete Streete, 
Ludgate Hill, by St. Paules, Cheapside, Exchange, 
Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to Moorfields, thence 
thro' Comehill, &c. with extraordinary difficulty, clam- 
bering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently 
mistaking where I was. Tlfe ground under my feete so . 
hot, that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the 
mean time his Majesty got to the Tower by water> to 
demolish the houses about the graff, which being built 
entirely about it, had they taken fire and attacked the 
White Tower, where the magazine of powder lay, would 
undoubtedly not only have beaten downe and destroyed 
all y* bridge, but sunke and torne the vessells in y* river, 
apd rendered y* demolition, beyond all expression, for 
several miles about the countrey. 

*' At my returne I was infinitely concem*d to find that 



* Evelyn bad about 600 French and Dortch prisoners i 
his eare^ in tlie £lofl{^itsi!9X)f St. BsiAlmmlssmw km ih^ SnVvy. 
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f oodljr Church St. Paiiles, now a sad ruine, aUd tbut 
beautifull portico (for structure comparable to auy in 
Europe, as not long before repaired by the late King^) 
now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, 
and nothing^ remaining intire but the inscription in the 
architrave, sheivinfic by whom it was built, which had not 
one letter of it defaced. It was astonishing to see what 
immense stones the heat had in a manner calcined, so that 
all y* ornaments, columns, freezes, capitals, and projec- 
tnres of massie Portland stone flew off, even to y* very 
roofe, where a sheet of lead, covering* a great space (no 
less than 6 akers by measure) was totally mealted ; the 
raines of the vaulted roofe falling broke into St. Faith's, 
which being filled with the magazines of bookes belonging^ 
toy* Stationers, and carried thither for safety, they were 
Itll consumed, burning for a weeke following. It is also 
observable, that y' lead over the altar at y* East end was 
iintouch*d and, among the divers monuments, the body of 
one Bishop remained intire. Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable Church, one of the most ancient pieces of 
early piety in y* Christian world, besides neere 100 
more. The lead, yron worke, bells, plate, &c. mealted ; 
the exquisitely wrought Mercers' Chapell, the sumptuous 
Exchange, y* august fabriq of Christ Church, all y* reste 
of the Companies' Halls, splendid buildings, arches, 
enterics, all in dust ; the foiintaines dried up andruin*d^ 
whilst the very water remained boiling ; the voragos of 
subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly 
Warehouses, still burning in stench and dark clouds of 
smoke, so that in five or six miles traversing about, I. 
did not see one loade of timber unconsum*d, nor many 
stones but what were calcined white as snow. The 
people who now walk*d about y* ruines appear'd like, men 
in some dismal deaart. orxatiiex in ftQjKi^freat Cittj Um^ 
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waste bj a crael enemy ; to which was added the steDck 
that came from some poore creatures* bodies, beds, and 
other combustible goods. Sir Thos. Gresham's statue« 
tho- fallen from its niche in the Royal Exchange, r§- 
tisain'd intire, when all those of y* Kings since y* Con- 
quest were broken to pieces ; also the standard in Come*, 
hill, 'and Q. Elizabeth's effigies, with some armes or 
liudgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst th^ 
▼ast yron chaines of the Citty streetes, hinges, barrs and 
gates of prisons were many of them mealted and reduced 
to cinders by y' rehement heate. Nor was I yet able to 
passe through any of the narrower strcetes, but kept the 
widest, the ground and air, smoake and fiery yapour, 
eentinu'd so intense that my haire was almost sing*d, and 
my feete.unsufferably surbated. The hie lanes and 
narrower streetes were quite fill'd up with rubbish, nor 
coold one have possibly knowne where he was, but by 
y* mines of some Church or Hall, that had some remark- 
able tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went towards 
Islington and Highgate, where one might have seene 
200,009 people, of all ranks and degrees^ dispersed and 
Ijring along by their heapes of what they could save from 
the fire, deploring their losse, and tho* ready to perish 
for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for 
reliefe, which to me appear'd a stranger sight than any 
I had yet beheld. His Majesty and Council, indeede, 
tooke all imaginable care for their reliefe, by proclama- 
tion for the country to come in and refresh them with pro-» 
visions. In the midst of all this calamity and confusion, 
there was, I know not how, an alarm e begun that the 
French and Dutch, with whom we were now in hostility, 
were not onely landed, but even entering the Citty. 
There was, in truth, some days before, greate suspicion 
of those two nations joyning ; and now, that they had 
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ben the occasion tii firing the towne. This reporte did 
80 terrific, that on a suddaine there was snch an uproare 
and tumult that they ran from their goods, and taking what 
weapons the^ [the people] could come at, they could not be 
stopped from falling on some of those nations whom ther 
casualy met, without sense or reason. The clamor and 
peril grew so excessive that it made the whole Court 
amaz*d, and they did, with infinite paines and greate 
difficulty, reduce and appease the people, sending troops 
of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into y* fields 
againe, where they were watcird all this night. I left 
them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently weary and 
broken. Their spirits, thus a little calmed, and the 
affright abated, they now began to repaire into y* 
suburbs about the Citty, where such as had friends or 
opportunity got shelter for the present, to which his 
Ma*'** Proclamation also invited them. — Still y' Plague 
continuing in our parish, I could not without danger 
adventure to our church. 

" 10. — ^I went againe to the ruincs, for it was now no 
longer a Citty. 

•• 13. — I presented his Ma*' with a survey of the 
mines, and a plot for a new Citty, with a discourse on 
it ; whereupon, after dinner, his Ma*' sent for me into 
the Queene*s bed-chamber, her Ma*' and y' Duke onely 
being present ; they examined each particular, and dis- 
cours'd on them for neere an houre, seeming to be ex- 
treamly pleas'd with what I had so early thought on. 

** Oct. 21. — This season, after so long and extraordi- 
naire a drowth in August and September, as if prepara- 
tory for the dreadful fire, was so very wett and rainy as 
many feared an ensuing famine.*** 

• Evelyn's" Diary," toI. i. pp. 391—899; 4lo. cait. 
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• Pepys's accQimt is full a» minote as tlut of 
£velyo» but as it is mingled with varioios |>eF8<M^l 
and official circmnstaiices, it is here giv^eu in a iDore 
condensed form than in the Diary itself, a few verbal 
alterations having been made to connect the passa^ges* 
The scene of dismay and confusion which it exhibits 
is almost beyond parallel. Pepys was Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy : his house and office were in 
Seething Lane, Crutched Friars. 

'* Sept > 2nd.— Lord's Day. Some of our Maids sit- 
ting up late last night, to get ready for our feast to- 
day, Jane called us up at three in the morning, to tell us 
of a great fire they saw in the City. So I rose and slip- 
ped on my night-gown, and went to her window, and 
thought it to be on the back side of Mark-lane, but 
being unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far 
enough o£f, and so went to bed again and to«leep. About 
teven rose again to dress myself, and there looked out at 
the window, and saw the fire, not so much as it was, and 
further off. By and by, Jane comes and tells me that 
she hears that above 300 houses have been burnt down 
to-night, by the fire we saw, and that it was now burn- 
ing down all Fish-street, by London Bridge. So I madt 
myself ready* presently, and walked to the Tower, and 
there got up upon one of the high places, and saw the houses 
^ at that end of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great 
fire on this and the other side of the end of the bridge, 
which, among other people, did trouble me for poor 
little Michell and our Sarah on the bridge. So down, 
ifith my heart full of trouble, to the Lieutenant of the 

* This, probably, is one of the last instances of the use of 
a phrase so frequently met with in the works of our old 
^ Dramatists. 
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Tower, who tells me that it begun this morning in the 
Ktng*s baker*! house in Pudding'lane,* and that it has 
temed down St. Magnus Church, and moat part of Fish-, 
street, already. So I down to the water side, and 
there got a boat, and through bridge, and there saw a 
lamentable fire. Poor Michell^s house as far as the Old 
Swan already burned that way, and the fire running 
further, that in a very little time, it got as far as the 
Steele-yard, while I was there. Every body endeavour- 
ing to remove their goods, and flinging into the river, or 
bringing them into lighters that lay off; poorpeopW 
staying in their houses as long as till the very fire 
touched them, and then running into boats, or clamber*^ 
ing from one pair of stairs by the water-side to another. 
And among other things, the poor pidgeons, I perceived, 
were loth to leave their houses, but hovered about th« 
windows and balconys, till they burned their wings and 
fell down. Having staid, and, in an hour*s time, seen 
the fire rage every way, and nobody in my sight endea^ 
vouring to quench it, but to remove their goods, and 
having seen it get as far as the Steele-yard, and the wind 
mighty high, aud driving it into the City, and every 
thing, after so long a drought, proving combustible, 
even the very stones of Churches, and among other 
'■■ ■ » — ■ . ■ ■ * ■ 

* Fudding Lane is tlie next avenue, eastward, to new Fisli 
Street Hillj and leads from little Eastcheap into Lower 
Thames Street. Stow speaks of it thus: ''Then hav« y« 
one other Lane, called Rother-lane, or Red Rose-lane, of 
such a sign there, now commonly called Pudding Lane, be- 
cause the Butchers of East-Cheape have their Scalding-house 
for Hogges there, and their puddings, with other filth of 
beasts, are voided down that way to their Dung-boals, oa 
the Thames."—" Sur.of Lond."p. S9T : edit. 1618. 
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thlngfs the poor steeple [St. Laurence Poultney], by 
which ppettj Mrs. ■ • lives, and whereof my school- 
fellow, Elbocoufh, is parson, taking fire in the very top, 
and there burned till it fell down ; I went in my boat to 
White-Hall and there up to the King's closet in the 
Chapel, where people come about me, and I did give them 
an account dismayed them all, and word was carried in to 
tlie King and Duke of York, of what I saw, and that un- 
less his Majesty did command houses to be pulled down, 
nothing could stop the fire. They seemed much troubled, 
and the King commanded me to go to my Lord Mayor 
from him, and commanded him to spare no houses, . but 
to pull down before the fire every way. The Duke of 
York bid me tell him, that if he would have any more 
soldiers he shall, and so did my Lord Arlington after- 
wards, as a great secret. Here meeting with Captain 
Cooke, I in his coach, which he lent me, and Creed with 
ne to Paules, and there walkd along Watling Street as 
well as I could, every creature comiug away loaden with 
goods to save, and here and there sick people carried 
away in beds. At last, met my Lord Mayor in Canning- 
street [Cannon Street], like a man spent, with a hand- 
kercher about his neck. To the King's message he 
cried, like a fainting woman, \ Lord ! what can I do ? I 
am spent, the people will not obey me. I have been 
pulling down houses ; but the fire overtakes us faster 
than we can do it f that he ' needed no more soldiers/ 
and that * he must go and refresh himself, having been 
up all night.* So he left me, and I him, and walked 
home ; seeing people almost distracted, and no manner 
of means used to quench the fire. The houses, too, su 
very thick thereabouts, and full of matter for burning, 
as pitch and tar, in Thames-street, and warehouses of 
ojle, and wines, and brandy, and other things : and to 
Vol. I. M 
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gee the Churehei ftll Ming with g^oods by people, who 
themselves fthoald have been quietly there at this time ! 
By this time it vras about tvrelve o^clock ; and so home, 
and there find my gfuests, who were Mr. Wood, and liis 
wife, Barbary Sheldon, and also Mr. Moore. But Mr. 
Moore*s design and mine, which was to look ovet my 
etoset, and please him with the sight thereof, which he 
hftth long desired, was wholly disappointed ; for i^e 
were in great trouble and disturbance at this fire, not 
knowing what to think of it. However, we had an ex- 
traordinary good dinner, and as merry as at this time 
we could be. SoOn as dined, I and Moore away, and 
walked through the City, the streets ful of nothing but 
people, and horses, and carts loaden with goods, ready 
to run over one another, and removing goods from one 
burned house to another. They now removing out of 
Canning-street (which received goods in the monitng> 
into Lombard-street, and further; and among others, I 
now saw my little goldsmith, Stokes, receiving some 
friends* goods, whose house itself was burned the day 
afler. We parted at Pauls ; he home, and I to Paal'& 
Wharfe, where I had appointed a boat to attend me, and 
took in Mr. Carcasse, and his brother, whom I met in 
the street, and carried them below and above bridge too< 
And again to see the fire, which was now got further, 
both below and above, and no likelihood of stopping it. 
Met with the King and Duke of York in their barge, 
and with them to Queenhithe, and there called Sir 
Richard Browne to them. Their order was only to 
' pull down houses apace,* and so below bridge at the 
water-side ; but little was, or could be done, the fire 
coming upon them so fast. Good hopes there was of 
stopping it at the Three Cranes above, and at Buttolph*s 
below bridge, if Care be used ; bat the wind carries it in 
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to the City, so as wt know not by the water-side what it 
do there. River full of lighters and boats taking in goods, 
and good goods swimming in the water ; and I observed 
that hardly one lighter or boat in three that had the 
goods of a house in, but there was a pair of Virginalis 
[a kind of Espinette, or Spinett] in it. Having seen as 
much as I could now, I to White Hall by appointment ; 
and there walked to St, Jameses Park, and there met. my 
wife and Creed, and Wood and his wife, and walked to 
my boat ; and there upon the water again, and to the iire 
up and down, it still increasing, and the wind great. So 
near the fire as we could for smoke, and all over the 
Thames, with one*8 faces in the wind, you were almost 
burned with a shower of fire drops. This is very true ; 
so as houses were burned by these drops, and flakes of 
fye, three or four, nay, five or six, one from another. 
When we could endure no more upon tlie water, we to a 
little ale-house on the Bankside, over against the Three 
Cranes, and there staid till it was almost dark, and saw 
the fire grow, and as it grew darker, appeared more and 
more, and in oorners, and upon steeples, and between 
Churches and Houses, as far as we could see up the hill 
of the City, in a most horrid malicious bloody fiame» 
not like the fine flame of an ordinary fire. We staid till 
H being darkish we saw the fire as only one entire arch 
of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow 
up the hill, for an arch of above a mile long, it made me 
weep to see it. The Churches, houses, and all on fire, and 
flaming at once, and a horrid noise the flames made, and 
the cracking of houses at their ruine. So home with a 
sad heart, and there find every body discoursing and 
lamenting the fire; and poor Tom Hater come with 
some few of his goods saved out of his house, which was 
burned opon Fish*8treet Hill. I invited him to lie at 
u2 
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my house, and did receive his gfoodt, but was de- 
ceived in his lying there, the news coming of the 
ip'owth of the Hre, so as we were forced to begin to 
pack up our own goods, and prepare for their removal ; 
and did, by moonshine (it being brave dry and moon- 
shine, and warm weather) carry much of my goods into 
£he garden, and Mr. Hater and I did remove my money 
and iron chests into my cellar, as thinking that the 
safest place. And got my bags of gold into my office, 
ready to carry away, and my chief papers of accounts, 
also there, and my tallies into a box by themselves. 

*• Srd — ^About four o'clock in the morning, my Lady 
Batten sent me a cart to carry away all my money, and 
plate, and best things, to Sir W, Rider's, at Bethnall- 
green, which I did, riding myself in my night gown in 
the cart, and. Lord I to see how the streets and the high- 
ways are crowded with people running and riding, and 
getting of carts at any rate to fetch away things. I 
find Sir W. Rider tired with being up all night, and 
receiving things from several friends. His house full of 
goods, and much of Sir W. Batten's and Sir W. Pen's. 
I am eased at my heart to have ray treasure so well Se- 
cured. Then home, and with much ado to find the way, 
nor any sleep all this night to me nor my poor wife. But 
then, all this day she and I, and all my people labouring, 
to get away the rest of our things, and did get Mr. 
Tooke to get me a lighter to take them in, and we did 
get them (myself some) over Tower Hill, which by this 
time full of people's goods, bringing their goods thither ; 
and down to the lighter, which lay at the next quay 
above the Tower Dock. And here was my neighbour's 
wife, Mrs. — — , with her pretty child, and some few 
of her things, which I did willingly give way to be 
saved with mine, but there was no passing with any 
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thingf through the postern, the crowd waa so g^eat. The 
Duke of York come this daj by the office, and ipoke to 
us, and did ride with his guard up and doim the Citj to 
keep all quiet, he being* now General and having' the 
care of all. At night lay down a little upon a quilt of 
TV. Hewer^s in the Office, all my own things being packed 
)ip or gone ; and after me my poor wife did the like, we 
having fed upon the remains of yesterday's dinner, 
having no fire, no dishes, nor any opportunity of dress- 
ing any thing. 

*• 4th. — Up by break of day, to get away the remain- 
der of my things, which I did by a lighter at the Iron 
gate : and my hands so full, that it was afternoon before 
we could get them all away. Sir W. Pen and I to the 
Tower-street, and there met the fire burning three or 
■four doors beyond Mr. Howell's, whose goods, poor 
man, his trays, and dishes, and shovels, &Cr. were all 
.flung all along Tower-street in the kennels, and people 
working therewith from one end to the other ; the fire 
.coming on in that narrow street, on both sides with in- 
finite fury. Sir W. Batten not knowing how to remove 
his wine, did dig a pit in the garden, and laid it in there ; 
and I took the opportunity of laying^ all the papers of 
my office, that I could not otherwise dispose of. And in 
the evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig another and put 
our wine in it, and I my Parmazan cheese, as well as 
my wine and some other things. The Duke of York was at 
the office this day at Sir W, Pen*s ; but I happened not to 
be within. This afternoon sitting melancholy with Sir 
W. Pen in the garden, and thinking of the certain burn- 
ing qf this office, without extraordinary means, I did 
propose, for the sending up of all our Workmen from 
the Woolwieh and Deptford yards (none whereof yet 
appeared), and to write to Sir W. Coventry to have the 
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Duke of York*! pennisrion, to pitU dowii houses, ra^er 
than lose thifl office, which would much injure the King^*s 
business. So Sir W. Pen went down this night,, m 
order to the sending' them up to*morrow niomin|r« S9id I 
wrote to Sir W. Coventry about the business, but re<- 
ceiVed no answer. This nifi^ht, Mrs. Turner (who poor 
woman was removing her goods all this day, good goodie 
into the garden, and knows not how to dispose of them) 
and her husband supped with me and my wife at night 
in the office, upon a shoulder of mutton, from the cocdcs, 
without any napkin, or any thing, in a sad manner, but 
were nierry. Only now and then walking into the- gar- 
dein, saw how horribly the' sky looks, all ou a fire in die 
Bight, and was enough to put us- out of our witsr and 
indeed it was extremely dreadful, for it looked just as if 
it was at us, and the whole heaven on firel After sop- 
per I Walked down to Tow^r-street, and there sww it all 
oh fh*e; at the Trinity-house on that side> and 1?lie 
Dolphin tavern on this side, which was very near ni ; 
and the fire raging with extraorditidry vehemence. Now 
begins the practice of blowing up of houses in Tower- 
street, those next the Tower ; which at ^rst did &ighte«i 
peo{^ more than $ny thing ; but it stopped the five 
#here it was done, it bringing down tliie botiset to tiie 
ground in the same places they stood, and then, it was^ 
easy to quench what little fire. was in it, though it kin- 
dled nothing almost. W. Hen^er went this day to; see 
how his mother did, and come» borne late', telHng at Imw 
he hath been fol'ced to remove her to Islington, her 
house in Pye-coricer being burned, so that the fire is 
got^so far that wnf, and to the Old Bayly, and was rini- 
nitirg down to Fleet-street; and PanPs \4 burned apd all 
Gheapside. I w#ot^ to. my Father this mght, but the 
Patt^^ee being buriied, the letter coikld aot go* 
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«' 5tb.— I lay dowm in this office affaiii» upon W. 
Hewer's qailt, being' mighty weary, and sore in my feet» 
"with going till I was hardly able to stand. About two 
in the morning, my wife calls me up, and tells me of new 
eryes of fire, it being* come to Barking Church, which is 
the bottom of our Lane. I up, and fining it so* re* 
solved presently to take her away; and did, and took 
my gold, which was about 23501., W. Hewer, and Jane* 
down by Proudy*s boat to Woolwich ; but Lord! what a 
sad sight it was by moonlight to see it plain at Wool* 
wich, as if you were by it. There, when I come, I find 
the gates shut, but no guard at all:; which troubled me» 
because of discourses now began that there is a plot in 
it». and that the French had done it. I got the gates 
open, and to Mr. Sheldon^s, where I locked up my 
gold» and charged my wife and W. Hewer, never to 
leave the room, without one of them in it> night nor day; 
So back again (by the way seeing my goods well in the 
lighters at Deptford, and watched well by pei^e)home, 
and whereas I expected to have seen our house on fire» 
i% being now about seven o'clock, it was not. But to 
1^ fire, and there find greater hopes than I expected ; 
for my confidence of finding* our office oo fire, was 
sneh, that I durst not ask any body how it was with 
us, till I come and saw it was not burned. But 
going to the fire, I find by tlie blowing up of houses, 
and the great help given by the workmen out of the 
King^s Yards, sent up by Sir W. Pen, there h a good 
stop given to it, as well at Marke-lane end, as ours ; it 
having only burned the dyall of Barking Church, and 
part of the Porch, and there was quenched. I up to the 
top of Barking Steeple, and there saw the saddest sight 
of desokdsion that I ever saw ; every where great fires* 
oyle cellars, brimstone and other things burning. 1 be- 
came afraid to stay there long, and therefore down again 
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as fast M I could, the fire being ipreMl as far at I coald 
tee it : and to Sir W. Pen's, and there eat a piece of cold 
meat. Here I met vith Mr. Young*, and Whiitler, and 
having removed all m j things, and received good hopes 
that the fire at oar end is stopped, they and I walked 
into the town, and find Fanchurch-street, Gracious- 
street, and Lombard-street, sdl in dust. I'he Exchange 
a sad sight, nothing standing there, of all the statues or 
pillars, but Sir Thomas Gre8ham*8 picture [statue] in 
the comer. Into Moorfields (our feet ready to bum, 
walking through the town among the hot coles), and find 
thUt full of people, and poor wretches carrying their 
goods there, and every body keeping his goods together 
by themselves (and a great blessing it is to them that it 
is fair weather for them to keep abroad night and day); 
drank there, and paid two pence for a plain penny loaf. 
Thence homeward, having passed through Cheapside, 
and Newgate-market, all burned; and seen Anthony 
Joyce*s house in fire : and took up (which I keep by me) 
a piece of glass of Mercers* Chapel, in the street where 
much more was, so melted and buckled with the heat of 
the fire, like parchment ; I also did see a poor cat taken 
out of a hole in the chimney, joyning to the wall of the 
Exchange, with the hair all burned off the body, and 
yet alive. So home at night, and find there good hopes 
of saving our office ; but great endeavours of watching 
all night, and having men ready ; and so we lodged them 
in the office, and had drink, and bread and cheese 
for them. And I lay down, and slept a good night 
about midnight ; though when I rose, I heard there had 
been a great alarm of French, and Dutch being risen, 
which proved nothing. But it is a strange thing to see 
how long this time did look since Sunday, having been 
always full of variety of actions, and little sleep, thai it 
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looked like a week or more, and I had forgot almost the 
dajr of the week. 

** 6th.-— Up about five o*clock ; and met Mr. Gauden at 
the gate of the office (I intending to go out, as I used, 
every hqw and then, to*day, to see how the fire is), to 
call our men to Bishop^s-gate, where no fire had been 
near, and there is now one broke out: which did give 
great grounds to people, and to me too, to think there 
was a kind of plot in this (on which many by this time 
have been taken, and it hath been dangerous for. any 
stranger [that is, foreigner] to walk in the streets), but 
I went with the men, and we did put it out in a little 
time, so that that was well again. It was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells [kennels], 
sweeping of water ; but then they would scold for drink, 
and be as drunk as devils. I saw good huts of sugar 
broke open in the street, and people give and take hands- 
full Out and put into beer and drink it. And now all 
being pretty well, I took boat, and over to Southwarke, 
and took boat on the other side of the bridge, and so to 
Westminster, thinking to shift myself, being all in dirt 
from top to bottom ; but could not then find any place to 
buy a shirt or a pair of gloves, Westminster Hall b^ing 
all full of people* s goods, and the Exchequer money put 
into vessels to carry to Nonsuch,* but to the Swan* and 
there was trimmed : and then to White-Hall, but saw 
nobody, and so home. A sad sight to see how the river 
looks ; no houses nor church near it, to the Temple, 
where it stopped. At home did go with Sir W. Batten, 
and our neighbour Knightly (who with one more was the 
only man of any fashion left in all the neighbourhood 

* Nonsuch House, near Epsom, where the Exchequer 
had been fonmrly kept. 
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tlMreftbottts, they nil remoTio|r their gfoods, and leayiDgf 
their houses to the mercy of the fire)) to Sir R. Ford's, 
and there dined in an earthen platter^— a fried breast of 
mutton ; a great many of us, but very merry, and indeed 
as good a meal, though as ugly a one as ever I bad in 
my life. Thence down to Deptford, and 4iiere with 
great satisfaction, landed all my goods at Sir G. Carte- 
ret's, safe, and nothing nusaed* I could aet or hear. 
This heing done to my gfeat content, i home to Sir W. 
Batten's, and there with Sir R. Ford, Mr. Knightly, 
and one Wkhers, a professed lying rogue, sapped well 
and mighty merry, and our ^ars over. From them to 
the office, and there slept with the office full of labourers, 
who talked and slept, and walked all nrght long there. 
But strange it is to see Cloliiworkers' Hall on fire, these 
three days- and nights in one body of flame, it being the 
cellar £■!! of oyle* 

•* 7th.— Up by five o'clock ; and, blessed be God ! find 
9& weHy and by water to Paul's Wharf. Walked thence, 
and saw all the town burned, and a miserable sight of 
Paiil% Church, wiUi all the roofs fallen, ilnd the body of 
the <piire fallen into St. Fayth's; Panfs school also, 
Lndgate and Fleet-street. My Father*s house, and the 
Church, and a good part of the Temple the like. So 
to Creed's lodging near the new Exchange, and there 
find him laid down upon a bed ; the house being all un« 
furnished, there being fears of the fire coming to them. 
There borrowed a shirt of him, and washed. To Sir 
W. Corentry at St. James's, who lay without curtains* 
having removed all his goods; as the King at White 
Hall, and every body had done, and was doing. He 
hopea we shall have no public diatractions upon this fire, 
which is what every body fears, because ofthe talk of 
the French having a hand in it : and it is. a proper tune 
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for. discontents; but all men's minds are full of care to 
protect themselves, and save their goods ; the militia 
are iu arms every where. Thence to the Snran, and 
there drank : and so home, and find all well. My Lord 
Brounker at Sir W. Batten*8, tells us the Generall is 
sent for up, to come to advise with the King about busi- 
ness at this juncture, and to keep all quiet, which is 
great honour to him, but J am sure is but a piece of dii« 
ainuhition. This day our Merchants first met at Gresham 
College, whkh by proclamation is to be their Exchangft. 
Stntnge to hear what is bid for houses all up and dowti 
here ; a friend of Sir W^ Rider^s having 1501. for what 
he used to let for 401. per ann. Much dispute where 
the Custom-house shall be ; thereby the growth of the 
City agun to be foreseen. My Lord Treasurer, they 
say, and others, would have it at the other end of the 
town. People do all the world over cry out of the 
simplicity of my Lord Mayor in generall; and more 
particularly in this business of the fire, laying it all upon 
himi A proclamation is come out for markets to be 
kept at Leadenhall, and Mile-end Greene, and severM 
other places about the town ; and Tower-hill, and all 
ChnrdieB to be set open to receive poor people.*** 



* Pepys's '' Memoirs," vol. iii. pp. 16*^S7. An extremely 
impressive narrative of the progresa of this Confiagration, 
and of the distress and conftt8i6n it occasioned, has been 
given by the Rev. T. Vincent, a Don-conformist divine, in 
bis tract, intituled, " God't Ttrrible AdiricB to ihB CUy ^^ 
Fia^ ana Fite,** of which thirteen editions were pub-t 
Hsbed within five years* The following are extracts : ! 

" It wAs the 8d of September^ 16«^ that the anger of the 
Loid was kindled against London, and the fiie began 9 it 
bsgni in a Baker's house in Pudding Lane, by Fish^reet 
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The destnictiTe fory of this Conflagration was 
never, perhaps, exceeded in any part of the world, 
by any Fire originating in accident. Within the 
walls, it conanmed almost five-sixths of the whole 



Hill; and now the Lord is making London * like a fiery oven 
in the time of hit anger,' Psalm ixi. 9^ and in his wrath 
doth devour and swallow up our babitatiops. It was 
in the depth and dead of the night, when most doon 
and senses were lockt up in the City, that the fire dotli 
break forth and appear abroad ; and like a mighty gyaqt 
refresht with wine, doth awake and arm itself; quickljr 
gathers strength, when it had made havock of some houses, 
rushed down the hill towards the Bridge, crosseth Thamei- 
street, invadeth Magnus Church at the Bridge-foot, and 
though that Church was so great, yet it was not a sufficient 
barricado against this conqueror; but having scaled and 
taken this fort, it shooteth flames with so much the greater 
advantage into all places round about, and a great building 
of houses upon the Bridge is quickly thrown to the ground : 
then the conqueror being stayed in its course at the Bridge, 
marcheth back towards the City again, and runs along with 
l^reat noise and violence through Thames-street westward, 
.where, having such combustible matter in its teeth, and such 
a fierce wind upon its back, it prevails with little resistance, 
unto the astonishment of the beholders; 
. '^ The Lord Mayor of the City ^ornes with his officers, a 
confusion there is, councel is taken away ; and London, so 
famous for wisdome and dexterity, can now find neither 
brains not hands to.prevent its mine. 

'^ That which made the ruine the more dismal was, that it 
was begun on the Lord*s-day morning : never was there the 
like Sabbath in London; some Churehes were in flames that 
day, and God seeoa« to come down, and to preach himself in 
them, as he did in Moant Sinai, when the Moant bamed 
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City; and without the wallfl, it cleared a space 
nearly as extensive as the one-sixth part left un« 
burnt within. Scarcely a single building that camis 
within the range of the flames was left standing. 



with fire; sach warm preaching those churches never had^ 
such lightning dreadful sermons never were before delivered 
in London.. 

** Now the Train-bands are up in arms, watching at every 
quarter for outlandish men, because of the general fears and 
jealousies, and rumours that fire-balls were thrown into 
houses by several of them, to help on and provoke the too* 
furious flames. Yet some hopes were entertained on the 
Lord's-day, that the fire would be extinguished, especially 
by Ihem who live in the remote parts ; they could scarcely 
imagine that the fire a mile off should be able to reach their 
houses. 

'* But the evening draws on, and now the Fire is more 
visible and dreadful : instead of the black curtains of the 
night which used to be spread over the City, now the cur- 
tains are yellow; the smoak that rose from the burning 
parts seemed like so much fiame in the night, which being 
blown upon the other- parts by the wind, the whole City at \ 
some distance seemed to be on fire. Now hopes begin to 
sink, and a general consternation seizeth upon the spirits of 
people : little sleep is taken in London this night ; the 
amazement which the eye and ear doth affect upon the 
spirit, doth either dry up or drive away the vapour which 
used to bind up the senses. Some are at work to quench 
the Fire with water; others endeavour to stop its course by 
palling down of houses : but all to no purpose ; if it be a 
little allayed or beaten down, or put to a stand in some 
places, it is but a very little while : it quickly recruits, and 
recovers its force ; it leaps and mounts, and makes more 
furious onsets, drives back its opposers, snatchetb their 
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Poblic edifices, choFches, and dwellingbonties were 
alike involved in one common fate ; and making a 
doe allowance for irregalarities, it may be stated 
that the fire extended its ravages over a space of 



weapoosoat of their bands, seizeth apon the water, houses^ 
aad exigines, burns them, spoils them, and makes them unfit 
for service. On the Lord*s-da7 night the Fire had run as 
for as Garlic hythe in Thanies-street^ and had crept up into 
Cannon-street, and levelled it with the ground, and still is 
making forward by the water-side, and upward to the brow 
of the hill on which the City was built. 

'' On Monday, Gracechurch-street is all in flames, witli 
Lombard-street on the lefuhand, and part of Fenchurch- 
street on the right, the Fire working, though not so fast» 
against the wind that way t before it were pleasant and 
stately houses, behind it ruinous and desolate heaps* The 
burning then was in fashion of a Bow ; a dreadful Bow it 
was, such as mine eyes never before had seen, a Bow which 
had God's arrow in it with a flaming point : it was a shiping 
BoWf not like that in the cloud, which brings water with it, 
and withal signifies God's covenant not to destroy the world 
any more with water ; bot it was a Bow which had fire in it, 
which signified God's anger, and his intention to destroy 
London with Fire. 

** Now the flames break in upon Comhill^ that large and 
spacious street, and quickly cross the way by the train of 
wood that lay in the streets untaken away, which had been 
pulled down from the houses to prevent its spreading, and 
so they lick the whole street as they go ; they mount up to 
the top of the highest houses ; they descend down to the 
bottom of the lowest vaults and cellars; and march along on 
both sides of the way, with such a roaring noise as never was 
heard in the City of London. No stately building so great 
as to resist their fury : the Royal Exchange ittelfi the glory 
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ground equal to an oblong square of a mile and a 
half in length and half a mile in breadth. 

Id the sammary acconnt of this tremendous devas- 
tation^ given in one of the inscriptions on the Moiui* 



of the merchaots, is now invaded with much viQleiica. 
When the Fire was entered, bonr-quickly did it run round the 
galleries^ filling them with flames: then descending the 
stairs^ compasseth the walks, giving forth flaming volUes,- 
and fliling the court with sheets of fire ; by and by the King* 
fell all down upon their faces* and the g^reatest part of the 
stone building after them (the founder's statue only remain- 
ing)) with such a noise as was astonishing. 

*' Then, then the City did shake indeed ; and the inhabi- 
tants did tremble, and flew away in great amazement |rom 
their houses, lest the flames should devour them. Rattle* 
rattle, rattle, was the noise which the Fire struck upon the 
ear round about, as if there had been a thousand iron chariots 
beating upon the stones ; and if you opened your eye to Che 
opening of the streets where the Fire was come, yon might 
see, in some places, whole streets at once in flames, that 
issued forth, as if they had been so many g^eat forges, from 
the opposite windows, which folding together, united into 
one great flame throughout the whole street; and then you 
might see the houses tumble, tumble, tumble, from one end 
of the street to the other, with a great crash, leaving the 
foundations open to the view of the Heavens. 

" Now fearfulness and terror doth surprize the Citizens of 
London ; confusion and astonishment doth (all upon them at 
this unheard-of, unthought-of judgment. It would have 
grieved the heart of an unconcerned person, to see the rueful 
lookfi, the pale cheeks ; the tears trickling down from the 
eyes, (where the greatness of sorrow and amazement could 
give leave for such a vent,) the smiting of the breast, the 
wringing of the hands; to hear the sighs and groans, the 
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meat, and which was drawn up from the reports of 
the Surveyors appointed after the Fire, it is stated 
that, " The ruins of the City were 436 acres [viz. 373 
acres within the walls, and 63 acres without them. 



doleful weeping speeches of the distressecl Citizens, when 
they were bringing forth their wives (some from their child- 
bed), and their little ones (some from their sick>bed), out of 
their houses, and sending them into the country, or somewhere 
into the fields, with their goods. Now the hopes of Ix)ndon 
are gone, their hearts are sunk. Now there is a general 
remove in the City, and that in a greater hurry than before 
the Plague ; their goods being in greater danger by the Fire, 
than their persons were by the sickness. Scarcely are some 
returned but they must remove again, and not as before ; now, 
without any more hopes of ever returning and living in those 
houses any more. 

''^Monday night was a dreadful night;— for the Fire now 
shines round about with a fearful blaze, which yielded such 
light in the streets, as it had been the sun at noon-day. Now 
the Fire having wrought backward strangely against the 
wind to Billingsgate, &c, along Thames-street eastward, roos 
up the hill to Tower-street, and having marched on from 
Gracechurch-street, making further progress in Fenchurch- 
street, and having spread its wing beyond Queenhithe, in 
Thames-street westward, mounts up from the water-side 
through Dowgate and Old Fish-street into Watling-street. 
But the great fury of the Fire was in the broader streets, in 
the midst of the night it was come down Cornhill, and laid it 
in the dust, and runs along by the Stocks, and there meets 
with another Fire, which came down Threadneedle-street ; 
a little further with another, which came up from Walbrook ; 
a little furtiher with another, which comes up from Bucklers- 
bury ; and all these four joining together, break into one 
great flame at the corner of Cheapside, with such a dazzling 
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bat within the liberties] 5 that, of the six-and-tweoty 
Wards, it utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others shattered and half burnt > aqd that it con* 
samed eighty-nine Churches [four of] the City Gates, 



light and burning heat, and roaring noise by the fall of ao 
many houses together, that was very amazing : and though it 
'wassometbiDg stopped in its swift course at Mercer's Chapel, 
yet with great force, in a while it conquers the place and 
bums through it, and then with great rage proceedeth for- 
ward in Cheapside. 

« On Tuesday was the Fire burning up the very bowels of 
London : Cheapside is all in a light fire in a few hours' time, 
nuany fires meeting there as in the centre. From Soper^ 
lane. Bow-lane, Bread-street, Friday- street, and Old Change, 
the Fire comes up almost together, and breaks furiously into 
the broad street; and most of that side of the way was to- 
gether in flames, a dreadful spectacle ! And then, partly by 
the Fire which came down by Mercer's Chapel, partly by 
.the fall of the houses cross the way, the other side is quickly 
kindled, and doth not long stand after it. Now the Fire.geta 
into Blackfryers, and so continues its course by the water, 
and makes up towards Paul's Church on that side, and 
Cheapside fire besets the great building on this side ; and 
the Church, though all of stone outward, though naked of 
bouses about it, and though so high above all buildings in 
the City, yet within a while doth yield to the violent assaults 
of the conquering flames, and strangely takes fire at the top : 
now the lead melts and runs down, as if it had been snow 
before the sun ; and the great beams and massy ^tones, with 
a great noise, fall on the pavement, and break through into 
Faith Church underneath, and great flakes of stone scale and 
peel ofif strangely from the side of the walls. The conqueror 
having got this high fort, darts its flames round about ; no>;fr 
Pater-noster Row, Newgale Market, the Old Bailey, ani 
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Gifildhatl, miioy poblic Stroctares, Hospitals, Schools, 
Libraries, a great number of stately Edifices, 13,200 
D«relling«hoases, and 400 Streets. 

Lord Clarendon says, that " the valne or estimate 



Ludgate Hill, have submiUed themselves to the devouring 
Fire, which, with wonderful speed, rusbetjti down the hill 
into Fleet-street. Now Cheapside Fire ttarcheth along Iron- 
moDger-lane, Old Jewry, Lawreoce-lane, Milk-street, Wood- 
sireet, Gutter- lane, Foster lane ; and now it runs along Loth- 
bury, Cateaton-street, &c. From Newgate Market, it assaults 
Christ Cboreh, and conquers that great building, and burns 
through Martin's-lane towards Aldersgate, and all abnut, ao 
furiously as if it would not leave a hotse standing upon tlie 
ground. 

" Now horrible flakes of fire mount up to the sky, and the 
yellow smoke of London ascendeth up towatd^ Heaven, Hke 
the smoke of a great furnace, a smoke so great, as darkened 
the Sun at noon-day : if at any time the Sun peeped forth, it 
looked red like blood. The cloud of smoke was so great, 
that travellers did ride at noon-day some miles together in 
the shadow thereof, though there were no other cloud foe- 
side to be seen in the sky. 

** And if Monday night was dreadful, Tuesday night was 
more dreadful, when far the greatest part of the City was 
consumed : many thousands who, on Saturday, had houses 
convenient in the City, both for themselves, and to entertain 
others, now have not where to lay their heads, and the fields 
are the only receptacle which they can find for themselves 
and their goods : Most of the late inhabitants of London lie 
all night in the open air, with no other canopy over them 
but that of the Heavens. The Fire is still making towards 
them, and threateneth the Subuibs ; it was amazing to see 
how it had spread itself several miles in compass: and 
«mongst other things that night, the sight of Guildhall was a 
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of what that deroiiriDg Fire coDsamed, could nerer 
be computed tn any degree;*' and although^ in a 
dtirioiis Pamphlet upon the ** Burning of London/* 
which was first published in \^^7, and re^printed in 



fearful spectacle^ which stood the whole body of it together 
in view, for several hours together, after the Fire had taken 
it, without flames (I suppose, because the timber was such 
solid oak), in a bright shining coal, as if it had been a palace 
of gold, or a great building of burnished brass. 

'' On Wednesday morning, when people expected that the 
Saburbs would be burnt as well as the City, and with speed 
were preparing their flight as fast as they could, with their 
luggage, into the countries and neighbouring villages ; then 
the Lord hath pity on poor London, and he * stays his 
rough wind in the day of the Elast-wind i* his fury begins to 
be allayed, he hath a remnant of people in London, and 
there shall a remnant of houses escape* The wind now is 
husht, the commission of the Fire is withdrawingi and it 
bams so gently, everywhere it meets with no opposition, 
that it was not hard to be quenched, in many places with a 
few hands : now the Citizens begin to gather a little heart, 
and encouragement in their endeavours to quench the Fire. 
A check it had at Leadenhall, by that great building; a stop 
it had in Bishopsgate-street, Fenchurch-street, Lime-street, 
Mark-lane, and towards the Tower : one means, under God, 
was the blowing up of houses with gunpowder. Now it is 
itayed in I^thbury, Bread-street, Coleman -street j towards 
the Gates it burnt, but not with any great violence : at the 
Temple, also, it is stayed, and in Holborn, where it had got 
no great footing ; and when once the Fire was got under 
it was kept under ; and, on Thursday, the flames were ex- 
tinguished. 

**But, on Wednesday night, when the people, late of 
London^ now in the fields^ hoped to get a little rest upon the 
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the " Harleian Miscellauy/' vol, iii. that attempt was 
made, and the loss estimated at 7»335,000l.^ there 
can hardly be a doubt bat that the property destroyed 
was of much higher value. We should not err, per- 
haps, when all the circumstances are considered, in 
fixing it at the then vast sum of ten millions sterling.* 

ground, where they bad spread their beds, a more dreadful 
fear falls upon them than they had before; through a 
rumour that the French were coming armed against them to 
cut their throats, and spoil them of what they had saved out 
of the Fire. They were now naked and weak, and in ill con- 
dition to defend themselves, and the hearts, especially of the 
females, do quake and tremble, and are ready to die within 
them ; yet many Citizens, having lost their houses, and almost 
all they had, are fired with rage and fury, and they begin to 
stir up themselves like lions, or like bears bereaved of their 
whelps, and now arm, arm, arm, doth resound the fields and 
Suburbs with a great noise. We may guess at the distress 
and perplexity of the people this night, which was some- 
what alleviated when the falseness of the alarm was per- 
ceived." 

♦' Thus fell great London, that ancient City ! that popu- 
lous City ! that rich City ! that joyous City ! One corner 
indeed is left, but more than as many houses as were withia 
the walls, are turned into ashes." 

• The loss sustained by the Members of the Stationers' 
Company was computed, by Lord Clarendon, at 200,0001. ; 
'^ and if,'' he afterwards proceeds, '* so vast a damage befel 
that little Company, in books and paper, and the like, what 
shall we conceive we lost in cloth (of which the country 
clothiers lost all that they had brought up to Blackwell (lali, 
against Michaelmas, which was also burned with that fair 
structure^ in silks of all kinds, in linen, and those richer 
manufactures. Not to speak of money, plate, and jewels."— 
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Whether the Fire of London, as this tremendous 
coDflagration has been emphatically denominated^ 
were the effect of design^ or of accident^ is a qnes- 
tion that has been productive of much controversy 3 
and although of late years it has become a colloquial 
fashion^ when speaking of the Monument, to quote 

The great loss sustained by the Stationers and Booksellers 
-was attiended by some remarkable circumstances. The im* 
mediate vicinity of St. Paul's, was then^ more particularly 
than at this time, the chief seat of the trade, and when the 
Fire was making its approaches, ''all those who dwelt near/', 
flays Clarendon, *' carried their goods, books, paper, and the 
like, as others of greater trades did their commodities, into 
the large vaults which were under St. Paul's Church, befoM 
the Fire came thither : which vaults, though all the Church 
above the ground was afterwards burned, with all the houses 
round about, still stood firm and supported the foundation, 
and preserved all that was within them ; until the impatience 
of those who had lost their houses, and whatsoever they had 
else, in the Fire, made them very desirous to see what they 
had saved, upon which all their hopes were founded to repair 
the rest 

^ It was the fourth day after the Fire ceased to fiame, 
though it still burned In the ruins, from whence there 
was still an intolerable heat, when the Booksellers espe- 
cially, and some other tradesmen, who had deposited all 
they had preserved in the greatest and most spacious 
▼ault, came to behold all their wealth, which to that 
moment was safe : but the doors were no sooner opened, 
and the air from without fanned the strong heat within, but 
first the dryest and n^ost combustible matters broke into a 
flame, which consumed all, of what kind soever, that till 
then had been unhurt there. Yet they who had committed 
their goods to some lesser vaults, at a distance from the 
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the sarcastic lines of Pope (wlio^ be it r«iienibeffed^ 
was himself a Catholic)^ 

** Where LondonHi Gnlunm, pointiiif to the sUeSr, 
Like a tall bull/ lifts the head and lies ; 
there are many circnmstances opoa record which 
comhiBe to establish a belief that this conflagration 
had been preconcerted by the Papists. 

Lord Clarendon admits that the public impression 
was *' that the Fire was occasioned by conspiracy and 
oamtHnation/' and althoogh he himself maintaina 
the n^ative, yet his own account famishes rnvok 
testimony of an opposite nature. ** it ooald not be 
conceired/* he says^ *' how a house that was distant 

greater, bad better fortune ; and hayiog learned from the 
aecoud ruin of their friends to have more patience, attended 
till the rain fell, and extinguished the Fire in all places, and 
cooled the air : and then they securely opened the doom, and 
received from thence what they had there."— ClarviMfo}^* 
«* Ltye,** p. S55. 

These circumstances are stated somewhat diflfereatly in 
the '' Observations, Historical and Moral, on the 'Burning of 
London," reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, toI. lit. 
edit. 1809. The last writer says, ''The Booksellers who 
dwelled for the most part round about the Cathedral, %ad 
sheltered their books in a subterraneous Church under it, 
called St. Faith, which was propt up with so strong an arch 
and massy pillars, that it seemed impossible the Fire could do 
any harm to it ; but having crept into it through the win* 
dows, it seized on the pews, and did so try and examine the 
arch and pillars, by sucking the moisture of the mortar that 
bound the stones together, that it was calcined into sand, so 
when the top of the Cathedral fell upon it, it beat it flati 
and set all things into an irremediable flame.*' 
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a mile from any part of the Fire could suddenly be in 
a flame, without some particular malice j and thu 
case fell out every hour. When a man at the furthest 
end of Bread Street had made a shift to get out of hi« 
house his best and most portable goods, because the 
Fij^e had approached near them> he no sooner bad 
secured them^ as he thougUt, in some friend*s house 
in Holborn, which was believed a safe distance^ but 
lie saw that ?ery house^ and none else near it^ in a 
sudden flame : nor did there want, in this woeful 
^stemper, the testimony of witnesses who saw this 
villainy committed^ and apprehended men who they 
were ready to swear threw fire balls into houses, 
which were presently burning/' 

He then mentions the confession of one [Robert] 
Hub<ert, a young man of five or six-and -twenty years 
of age, the ^on of a watch-maker, at Rouen, in Nor- 
ip^dy, who, ^Qiongst many Frenchmen, had been 
sent to Newgate.* This man, when examined before 



f Burnet sayaof Hubert, that ''he was a French Paptst, 
fleizecl in Essex, as he was getting out of the way in great 
confusion. He confessed he had begun the Fire, and per- 
fUted in hli confession ,to his death; for h^ was hanged 
upon no other evidence but that of his own confession* |t 
Jistfi^e, he^veso broken an account of the whole matter, 
^hathe was thought mad ; yet he was blindfolded, and car- 
ri^ to several places of the :City, and then his jcyes being 
,9Pl^ned, he was asked ,if that was the place : and he- being 
^rried to T^rqiig places, after he had looked round about for 
som^ time, he said that that wais not the pl^ce ; but when he 
was brought to the pbce where it first brofie out, he affirm^ 
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the Chief Justice, Keeling, stated that he liad been 
" suborned at Paris to this action/* that there 
*' were three more combined with him to do the same 
thing/* and that " he had set the first house on 
fire." 

** The whole examination was so senseless,** proceeds 
the noble historian, and he said many such unreasonable 
things, that nobody present credited any thing he said. 
However they durst not slight the evidence, but put him 
to a particular, in which he so fully confirmed all that he 
had said before, that they were all surprised with wofQ« 
der, and knew not afterwards what to say or think. 
They asked him, if * he knew the place where he first 
put fire ; he answered, * that he knew it very well, and 
would shew it to any body/ Upon this the Chief Justice, 
and many Aldermen who sate with him, sent a guard of 
substantial Citizens with the prisoner, that he might 
shew them the house : and they first led him to a place 
at some distance from it, and asked him, * if that were 
it,' to which he answered presently, * no, it was lower, 
nearer to the Thames.' The house and all which were 
near it, were so covered and buried in ruins, that the 
owners themselves, without some infallible mark, could 

that was the true place. And Tillotson told me, that Howell, 
then the Recorder of London, was with him, and had much 
cliscourse with him; and that he concluded it was impossible 
that it could be a melancholy dream. The horror of the 
fact, and the terror of death, and perhaps some engage- 
ments in confession, might put him in such disorder, that it 
was not possible to draw a clear account of any thing from 
him but of what related to himself. Tillotson believed that 
the City was burnt on design.'*— Burnet's *' History of his 
own Time," vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 
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rerj hardly have said where their own houses had stood: 
but this man led them directly to the place, described 
how it stood, the shape of the little yard, the fashion of 
the door and windows, and where he first put the fire ; 
and all this with such exactness, that thej who had 
dwelt long near it could not so perfectly have described 
all particulars." 

Upon this confession, Hubert was tried, con- 
demned, and executed ; yet Lord Clarendon strangely 
remarks, that " neither the Judges, nor any present 
at the trial, did believe him guilty, but that he was 
a poor distracted wretch weary of his life, and chose 
to part with it this way." 

In the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to " enquire into the Firing of 
the City,'* made on the twenty- second of Jan nary, 
1 666-7> many circumstances are stated which strongly 
support the opinion of the Fire having been caused by 
incendiaries. Several persons gave evidence of dif- 
ferent conversations with Papists^ in which the 
destruction of the City by Fire was pointedly alluded 
to, at various times previous to the conflagration $ 
and others testified that fire-balls, and combustible 
materials^ were fonnd on different Foreigners, who 
were apprehended, during the raging of the flames, 
under very suspicious circumstances. One house^ 
near St. Antholin*s Church, is expressly stated by 
three witnesses, to have been set on fire by a person 
throwing something into it ; and when '^ there was no 
fire near the place.*** In regard to Hubert, the 

* Vide " A True and Faithful Account of the seTeral Infor- 
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Report states, that ** He confessed there were tliree- 
a&d •twenty complices, whereof Piedlow, a fellow 
countryman, was chief; that Hedlow (who had 
brought him to England in a Swedish ship,) carried 
him into Padding Lane, where Piedlow did fix two 
fire-balls to a long pole, and pnt them into a window, 
and there he, the said Robert Hubert, did fire one in 
the same manner [viz. by lighting it with a piece of 
match], and put it into the same window, and staid 
till he saw the house in a flame.''* — ^The Report 
concludes with the following singular sentence : ^* I 
[the Chairman] had order from the Committee to 
acquaint you, that we traced several persons appre- 
hended upon strong suspicion (during the fire)^ to 
the Guards, but could not make further discovery of 
them." 

Notwithstanding this evidence, the general ten- 
dency of which was strongly corroborated by other 
enquiries (but which the Committee was prevented 



pnatioiu exliibited to the Honourable Committee appointed 
by the Parliament to enq^ire into the late Dreadful Burnif^ 
of the City of London, &c/' p. 9, 1667. The Committee at first, 
consisted of forty-flye persons,* twenty-th^ee were afterward* 
added, '* and all the Members that serve for the City.*' Sir 
Robert Brook was appointed Chairman. 

•* Hubert's confession was, to a certain eitent, corrobo* 
Mted by the evidence of Farryner, the ;Baker, who, as ilatcii 
in a preceding page, affirmed that " it was impossible ^ 
should happen ip Jus house by accident,** and that *' it wi^ 
absolutely set an fire on purpose." Vide " Report of the 
Committee.'^ 
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from sabstantiatiog by the prorogation of the Housf 
OB. the 8th of Febraary), Lord Clarendoa mos^ 
untruly affirms that '' upon the fitrictest es^aoHQar 
tion that could he made by the King's commatud^ 
and then by the diligence of Parliament, that upoi^ 
the jealousy and rumour made a Committee, who 
were very diligent and solicitous to make that dis?^ 
^Qyary, there was never any probable evidence (thai 
poor creature's [Hubert] only excepted,) that there 
was any other cause of that woeful Fire, than th.^ 
displeasure of God Almighty." 

Amidst all the confusion and multiplied dc^tgers 
wjuoh arose from the Fire, it does not appear t)iat 
more than sax persons lost their lives -, and of those, 
two or three met their deaths through being too v(Bni> 
taresome in going over the ruins.* 

Whilst the City was re-building, various tempo- 
rary edifices were raised for tlie public accommoda- 
tion J both with respect to Divine Worship, and to 
gejneral business.— Gresham College, which had es- 
ci^ped the flames, was converted into an Exchange 
and Guildhall ; and the Royal Society removed it? 

* One -of jlhe sofferera was a watch-maker, liying in iSMot 
Lane, behind the Globe Tavern. His name was Paol Lawtfll, 
"' born in Stiasbooii^, who being about eighty years of age, 
and doll of hearing, was also deaf to the good admonitions o€ 
hM ton and friends, and would never-desert the-houae till iX 
fell -open him, and ^uok him with the rqins in the cellar.; 
wbere, aft^irwards, his bon^«, together with his keys^ weip 
.found." Vide *' Observations," &q. " Harleian Miscellany,^* 
Tol..iii- P« .300 : edit. 1809. 
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ftittings to Arondel Hoase. The affairs of the Cus- 
tom House were transacted in Mark Lane; the 
bosiness of the Excise Office was carried on in 
Southampton Fields, near Bedford House -, the Gene- 
ral Post-Office was removed to Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden i the Offices of Doctors* Commons 
were held at Exeter House, in the Strand ; and the 
King's Wardrobe was consigned from Puddle Wharf 
to York Buildings. The inhabitants, for a time, were 
mostly lodged in small huts, built in Finsbury and 
Moor Fields, in Smithfield, and on all the open spaces 
m the vicinity of the Metropolis. 

Great exertions -were made to re-edify the City, 
and the Parliament, acting on the King*8 Proclama- 
tion, passed an Act for regulating the Buildings and 
expediting the Work. 

** By that Act; it was enacted that there should be 
four kinds of houses raised, of dimensions corresponding 
with an annexed table ; that all the new buildings should 
be of stone or brick, with party walls, and erected within 
three years ; that the prices of materials and labour 
should be regulated by the Justices of the King*! 
Bench, in case of attempted imposition ; that all work- 
men employed should be free of the City for seven 
yearst and provided they wrought in the re-building 
during that entire period, should afterwards have the 
freedom for life ; that the Corporation have full power 
to widen streets, passages, &c. and make new ones ; 
that an anniversary Fast should be kept in perpetual 
memorial of the Conflagration, which should also be com* 
memorated by a Column of brass or stone ; that a spacioos 
Wharf, forty feet in breadth, should extend by the river 
side from the Tower Wharf to the Temple Stairs ; and 
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that, to enable the City to accomplish the work men- 
tioned in the Act, one shilling should be paid on every 
chaldron of coals brought into the Port of London.** 

Another Act was passed for erecting a particular 
Court of Judicature, to settle all differences which 
might arise between Landlords and Tenants in re- 
spect to the destroyed premises^ and from whatever 
other caase. This Court was to consist of all " The 
Justices of the King's Bench^ Common Pleas> and 
Exchequer, and their successors {^ — aud before the 
proceedings were terminated, no fewer than twenty- 
two Judges had been engaged in them.* 

Among the several Plans that were proposed for 
improving the Capital, were two which acquired 
much celebrity ^ the first was designed by Dr.^ after- 
wards Sir Christopher Wren (who was appointed 
Surveyor-General and Principal Architect for re- 
building the whole City), and the other by Mr., 
afterwards Sir John Evelyn. f Neither of them, 

• Sach general satisfaction was given to the Citizens by 
the conduct and legal decisions of these Judges, that their 
Portraits, in their official habits, at full length, were voted to 
be taken and placed in Guildhall, in grateful testimony 
of their services. It was intended, that these should h% 
executed by Sir Peter Lely, but his fastidious pride in re- 
fusing to wait on the Judges at their Chambers, counteracted 
that design, and as Walpole says, '* Michael Wright got the 
business, and received 601. for each piece." They were .but 
indifferently painted, and though stillpreserved, are now in 
a very pitiable condition : they were removed from the Great 
Hall about fifteen years ago. 

t Both Plans have been since engraved under the direc- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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however, could be adopted in practice, tbongh every 
person was convinced of the advantages that would 
eventually resalt ^ for the jealousies of the Citizens, 
lest they should be too far removed from the sites of 
their old residences, proved to be insuperable, and 
very few would recede from their claims to particular 
spots. From that cause the opportunity waa iost^ 
of rendering this Metropolis the most magnificent of 
any in the world. Still, however, much was effected j 
avenues were widened, declivities raised, and obsta- 
cles removed j and although all was not done that 
might have been executed under the influence of other 
feelings, the entire City (with the exception of the 
Churches and larger Public Buildings) was re-built 
within little more than four years, and that in a style 
of far greater splendour and regularity, and infimtely 
more commodious and healthful than the aixcient 
Capital ! One of the grand advantages, in tlie latter 
respect, that arose from the Fire, was the total ces- 
sation of the Plague; which, during the previous cen- 
tury, had scarcely ever been absent from the City, 
and in the preceding year, 1665, had so dreadfully 
extended its ravages, that nearly 100^000 persons 
perished miserably within the Metropolis. 

THE MONUMENT. 

That noble Column, the monument, as it is em* 
phatically called, stands on the east side of New 
Fish Street Hill, on the site of St Margaret's Church, 
which bad been destroyed by the Fire. It was 
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erected by Sir Cbristopber Wren, between the year 
1671 and 1677, nnder the provisions of an Act ci 
Parliament^ in order to commemorate the Conflagra-* 
tion and Re-bailding of the City. Daring its pro^ 
gress^ the work was impeded at times, for want 
of stones of sufficient scantling and good qnalhy. 
The expense was somewhat more than 14^5001* 
which appears to have been defrayed out of the 
Orphan's Fund. It is a Anted colnmn^ of the Doric 
order, and of Portland stone ; of which it contains 
28, 1 26 solid feet. Its entire height from the pavement^ 
including the surmounting cippus and flaming nrn^ is 
202 feet, an altitude much greater than that of the piU 
lars of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome, orthatof Theo« 
dositts at Constantinople i the pedestal is forty feel 
high, and about twenty*one feet square 5 the plinth 
IS twenty-seven feet square. Within the shaft (the 
greatest diameter of which is fifteen feet) is a staircase 
consisting of 345 steps of black marble, which leads 
to an open balcony, or gallery, which surmounts the 
abacus, and from which a fine prospect is obtained 
over the City and the River Thames : the urn is of 
gilt bronze. On the west side, or front of the 
pedestal, is a large but confused allegorical sculpture* 
by Cains Gabriel Cibber, iu alto and bas-relief, 
commemorative of the destruction and restoration 
of the City 3 in which Charles the Second appears, 
attended by three females, representing Liberty, Ge- 
nius, and Science 5 in the back'ground are labourers 
and implements of building, houses newly raised^ &c* 
and at the feet of the King, is Envy peering from an 
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arched cell, and eDdeavoariDg to renew the miscbief^ 
bj blowing flames from bis nnballowed month. 

On the north and south sides are appropriate in- 
scriptions^ written in Latin by Dr. Thomas Gale, 
afterwards Dean of York : that on the north record- 
ing the desolation of the City,* and the other its 
restoration and improvement, and the means em- 
ployed for those purposes* On the east side is in- 
scribed the years in which it was begun and finished, 
together with the names of the Lord Mayors who 
presided during its erection. 

Around the base of the pedestal is another in- 
scription, in English, in a continued line, which, 
after having been wholly erased on the accession of 
James the Second, was again very deeply chiselled 
in soon after the Revolution of 1688 : it is aa fol* 

lows: 

I 
" This Pillar was set up in perpetual remembrance of 

the most dreadful burning of this Protestant City, begun 

and carried on by the treachery and malice of the Popish 

Faction, in the beginning of September, in the year of 

our Lord 1666, in order to the carrying on their horrid 

plot for extirpating the Protestant Religion and old 

English Liberty, and introducing Popery and Slavery." 

Sir Christopher Wren is repnted to have designed 

this column for the purposes of Astronomy, and Mr. 

Elmes, in his ** Memoirs of the Life and Works*' of 

that great architect, communicates this information. 

* It states^ also, that the height of the Column, vii. 202 
feet, ivas equal to its distance, eastward, from the House 
where the Are broke out. 
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*' It was at first used by the Members of the Royal 
Society for astronomical experiments > but was aban- 
doned on account of its vibrations being too great for 
the nicety required in their observations. This occa- 
sioned a report that it was unsafe ^ but its scientific 
construction may bid defiance to the attacks of all but 
earthquakes i for centuries to come,''* 

Among the scarce Prints belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries^ is one measuring about twenty-four 
inches by twelve inches, which appears to have been 
hastily engraved in a rude and scratchy style, for im- 
mediate publication after the fire. It was printed and 
sold '' by W. Sherwiu, att his shope in Barbican^ 
next doore to y* Green Dragon ;" and has on it the 
following inscription and-verses. 

" The Plckture of y' most famous City of London, as 
it appeared in y* night ; in the Hight of its ruinous con- 
dition by Fire, Sept. 2, 1666. 

*< In Forty-one, London was very Sick 

Of Tumult and Disorder ; Lunatick. 

In sixty-five (y* Fatall Yeare) this City 

Was Plagued w*^ Tumours and had few to pity. 

* Three Persons have, at different times, committed Sui- 
cide by throwing themselves from the gallery of the Monu- 
ment (in\o Tfhich any one is admitted on payment of six- 
pence)^ viz. a Weaver, on the 26ih of June, 1750 ; John 
Craddock^ a Baker, on July the 7th, 1788 ; and Lyon Levy, 
a Diamond Merchant, on the 18th of January, 1810. In 
September, 17S2, a Sailor slid down a rope stretched from 
the ^llery to the Three Tuns' Tavern, Gracechurch Street ; 
and, by the same rope^ on the following day, a Waterman's 
boy descended into the street* 

Vol. I. O 
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" In this Prodigfious Yeare, a Baraingf Ferer, 
Did seize our Mother and of Breath bereave her: 
She both in Lechery [and Flames] did Bum« ; 
Her ashes lye in an neglected Vme» 

Till that her Sons, doe expiate her Crime 
By serving King^ and Gantry in this time. 
How ere, her Scorched Carkas dout dlspise ; 
A Phanix from her ashes will arise." 

GRESHAM COLLBOE, BISHOPSOATE ftTRSET. 

Stow^ after speaking of Bishopsgate^ and of *' oiie 
faire Condait hard by» within the gate," proceeds 
thus : — *' from this Conduit have ye (amongst many 
faire tenements) divers fayre Innes^ large for re- 
ceit of travellers, and some hquses for men of wor- 
ship, namely, one most spacious of all thereabouts^ 
builded of Bricke and Timber, by Sir Thomas Greiham, 
knight, who deceased in the yeere 1579, and was 
buried in S. Helen's Church, under a faire monument, 
by him prepared in his life : hee appointed by his 
testament, this house to be made a CoUedge of 
Readers."* 

Sir Thomas Greshara was a merchant of pre- 
eminent celebrity, the worthy descendant of " the 
right worshipful, aucient, pious, loyal, and charitable 
family of Gresham, of Gresham, in Norfolk."! Sir 
Richard, his father, and Sir John Gresham, his uncle, 

• " Survey of London," p. 889 1 edit. 1618. 
t Vide Pedigree, by Le Neve, quoted in Ward's " Lirei of 
the Professors of Gresham College," App. p. 11. 
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(the former of whom was Lord Mayor of London in 
HS7i and the latter in ] 547) were highly celebrated 
for their knowledge of mercantile affairs^ and of the 
general interests of the kingdom^ as connected with 
trade and commerce. To Sir Richard^ who was 
agent to King Henry the Eighth^ for negotiating his 
affairs in foreign parts^ and particularly at Antwerp^ 
daring his French wars/' the Citizens are indebted 
for the original thought of the Burse, or Exchange, 
the erection of which was eventually accomplished 
by his son Sir Thomas^ the munificent and enlightened 
fpnnder of Gresham College.* 

* Pennant (whose inaccaracies are most glaringly obvious 
to those acquainted with our metropolitan annals, and 
-whose work obtained its celebrity from the want of that 
knowl^ge of civic history^ which is now so generally 
spread,) has affirmed that the " original hint *' of erecting an 
Exchange, was given to Sir Thos. Gresham by Richard 
Cloughj a Welshman (afterwards knighted), who, having 
been first the servant of Sir Thos. was advanced by him to be 
" his correspondent and agents in the then emporium of the 
world, AnitDerp,'' But the erroneousness of that statement 
will be evident from the following extracts of a Letter writ- 
ten by Sir Robert Gresham to the Lord Privy Seal (Sir 
Thomas Audeley) in July, 15S1, viz. — *' The last yeere I 
shewyd your lordshipe a Platte, that was drawen howte for 
to make a goodely burse in Lombert strette for merchantis tp 
repayer onto. I doo suppose yt wyll coste two thousand 
pounds and more, wyche shall be very beautyfull to the 
citty, and allsoe for the honor of our soveraynge lord the 
kinge/' He then recr-nnaends that letters from the *' kyngs 
highness'' should be ^^nt to Sir George Moneux, the owner 
of cectaine houses in Lombard street, commanding him to 
o 2 
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Some short time after the completion and openitig 
of the Burse, it was inspected by Qaeen Elizabeth 
(January 23d, 1570-71), who was sq highly grati&^d 
by its appearance and apparent utility* that she 
caused it, *' by an herralde and a trompet," to be 
proclaimed the RoytU Exchange, ** and so to be 
called from thenceforth, and no otherwise." On that 
occasion, the Qaeen, with her attendant nobility, 
dined with Sir Thomas Gresham, at his dweUing 
house 5— and it is traditionally stated, that during 
the banquet, her loyal host drank to her Majesty's 
health in a glass of wine, into which a very, cosjtly. 
pearl, reduced into powder, had previously been 
thrown. This circumstance is alluded to in an His- 
torical play, printed in quarto, 1623, consisting of 
two parts 3 the first, representing the troubles of 
Elizabeth, during the reign of her sister. Queen 
Mary ; and the second, the building of the Exchange, 
and defeat of the Spanish Armada : — Sir Thomas 
says, 

*• Here fifteen hundred pounds at one slap goes. 
Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks this Pearle 
Unto his Queen and Mistress : pledge it Lords.'** 

sell the said houses to the City at the cost price, as without 
them'* the sayd borsse cannot be made." — He further states, 
that if the houses are obtained, he doubts not *' bat to 
gather oon thousand pounds towarde the buldynge,'' «re he 
<leparts from his office. Sir Richard was then Sheriff. 
. • Vide Ward's « Lives," &c, pp. 12 and 1 6.— The tradition 
states, that the Pearl, which *' on account of the price had 
been refused by several persons of the first quality," was 
purchased by Sir Thomas of a foreigner. 
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. Thougti such an act seems in perfect unison with 
the romantic gallantry of the times* we may excusa* 
Uy hesitate in giving it full credence. Sir Thomas 
knew the value of money too well to sacrifice so 
great a sum for a mere compliment. 

By the last Will of Sir Thomas, dated on July the 
5th> 1575, he bequeathed all his interest in the Royal 
Ezdhange, and his Dwelling-house, (after the decease 
of the Lady Anne> his wife) jointly* for ever, to the 
Corporation and Citizens of London; and the Com- 
pany of Mercers, upon tnist> that^ among other 
cbnditions^ they should provide seven persons, un- 
married, to deliver public Lectures, gratuitously, in 
the seven Liberal Sciences, viz. Divinity, Astro- 
nomy, Music, Geometry, Law, Physic, and Rhetoric, 
within his own mansion, in Bishopsgate Street, which* 
with its gardens and all appurtenances* was to be 
appropriated to the use of the said persons, " for 
them and every of them there to inbabite* study* and 
daplie to read the said severall lectures/* 

Sir Thomas died very unexpectedly on the 21st of 
November* 1579, when in the 61st year of his age« 
Holinshed says, that coming from the Exchange to 
his House, between six and seven o^clock in the even- 
ings he '' suddenly fell down in his kitchen, and 
being taken up was found speechlesse* and presentlie 
dead/* His Lady survived till November* 1596. In 
the following year the seven Professors were ap« 
pointed* under the directions of Sir Thomas's will^ 
and distinct apartments were assigned to each within 
his late mansion. According to most authorities^ 
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the first Lectores were delirered in Trinity Term, 
]5d7« but Ward argues from tvro Ora^&us, pnbKsluBd 
by Dr. Gwinne^ the ijrst Professor of Physic, tluufc 
they could not have been commenced until Micfaaeka^t 
Term, 1598.* 

Though, in point of fact. Sir Thomas's foand«tion 
was not precisely a Collegiate one, yet by genoral 
omrtesy, it acquired the appellation 4)f Gre^kam 
CkUege almost immediately after it was oecnpied by 
the Professors.f To this, probably, the regnlatjons 
originally established by the trustees contributed^ aa 
the Professors were to have *' a common table** witlun 
the house, and for ^< the more order and comeiineM; 
to nead their Lectures ^ the manner is in the \5vk^ 



• Vide his '* Lives of the Professors," p. 261, 
t Sir Thomas, indeed, had so mach the credit of a design 
of that kind, that the Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, by their public orator, in March, 
1574-5, wrote him an elegant Latin letter, in which they 0fM 
acquaint him with a report they had heard, '^ that be had 
promised the Lady Burghley both to found and ^ndow a 
CoUege for the seven Liberal Sciences;*' and nest, they 
endeavour to dissuade him from making choipe of £4>ndon 
for such a purpose, '< lest it should prove prejudicial to the 
two Universities i*' lastly, they express their hope, that he 
vUl not make choice of Oxford, ^ since he was himself bred 
at Cambridge, which might presume upon a superior Jfegar^ 
from him upon that account.'^ At the same time they wrote 
another letter to the Lady Burghley, in which they earnestly 
request that she will use her interest with him to make him 
Hz upon Cambridge for the place of his intended Colle^.«-i 
See Ward'« ♦'Lives," p. 19 j and App. iii. 
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v^raities^ viz. in sach Hoods and Habits as fit their 
degree."* Ward says, *^ The situation of the place, 
apacionsness of the fabric^ extending Westward from 
Bishopsgate-street into Broed-^street, with the eight 
Alms-honses situated at the back part of the hon»6 ; 
the accommodations for separate apartments of the 
several Professors, and other rooms for Common use ; 
the open courts, and covered walks ; with the several 
offices, stables, and gardens; seemed all so well 
stdted for such an intention, as if Sir Thomas had it 
in view, at the time he built the house." 

Many very eminent men have been Professdrs in 
this College; and here, also, about the year 1645, 
some of the first meetings were held of those erudite 
scholars and philosophers, whose weekly conferences 
gave birth to the Royal Society. But their pursuits 
wererintermpted by the Civil War, and on the death 
of the Protector Oliver, in September, 1658» the Coir 
lege was occupied as a military garrison, and all the 
iProfesBors, except one, constrained to leave it.f After 
- ■— -^ ■■ • ■ -• ■ ^ .'.-'..■ .^ ..■■■., .. ■..■ ■ ■- ■ 

♦ Vide the *' Article*** at large in Strype's Stow, vol. i. 
pp. 128»-.180. 

t In a Letter of Bishop Sprat to Professor Wtei), after- 
wards Sir Christopher, dated in 1658, and published ia the 
*' PareAtalia/' is this paasage.-^'^ This day I went to tisit 
Gresbam College, but foUnd the place in such a nasty con- 
dition, 80 defiled, and the smelld so infernal, that if you 
should now come to make use of your tube, it would be like 
Dives looking out of Hell into Heaven. Dr. Gbddard, of all 
your colleagues, keeps possession, ^hich h6 never could be 
able to do, had he not before prepared his nose for camp pet' 
fomet, by hU voya^ into Scotland, and had he not such ex« 
cellent restoratives in hu cellars.** 
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the Restoration, the Lectores were resumed^ and the 
Members of the Royal Society, which was incorpo- 
rated by Charles the Second, in \6$2, held their re- 
gular assemblies here until the occurrence of the 
Great Fire of 1666, when Gresham College, which 
had fortunately escaped the 6ames, was for several 
years *' employed for carrying on the trade and trans- 
acting the public affairs of the City.*'^ During this 
second interruption, the Royal Society met at Arun- 
del House, in the Strand, but on the completion' of the 
Royal Exchange, in 1 673, they returned hither, and 
continued their Meetings till November, 1710, when 
they removed to Crane-court, in Fleet-street. 

This removal proved a great disadvantage to the 
Gresham Professors, who, in consequence^ were de- 
prived of the use of the valuable museum and library 
which belonged to the Society. t From Other cir- 

• Ward's "Liveg,** p. 175, The lodgings of the Divinitj 
and Law Professors were assigned for the accommodation of 
the Lord Mayor, and the Mercers' Company, and the residue 
of the apartments (except the Astronomer's lodgings), with 
the Reading Hall, &c. for the City courts and officers. In the 
south and west galleries, and in the piazza under the former, 
small shops were erected for the Exchange tenants ; and the 
quadrangle was allotted for the regular meetings of the 
Merchants, as in the Exchange itself. Sheds were also 
erected, in every available place, for the general convenience 
of the citizens. " Thus,'* continues our author, " Giesham 
College became an epitome of this great city, and the centre 
of all affairs, both public and private, which were then trans- 
acted in it."'^Ibid, Preface, p. xiv. 

t The Museum was first established in 1665, by the gift of 
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cumstaDces^ aIso> which it would be tedions to par- 
ticularize, dissensions arose between the Professors 
and the College trustees, and the utility of the insti- 
tution was progressively deteriorated. The buildings 
were suffered to fall into ruinous decay, till at last 
they were entirely unfit for habitation. The ground, 
indeed, had become of much greater value* and the 
trustees had long been desirous of appropriating it 
to purposes of pecumary interest, yet for this legis- 
lative interference was requisite. The first applica- 
tion, made in 1704, was opposed by the Professors, 
and unsuccessful : but, upwards of sixty years after, 
viz. in 1768, an Act was obtained, authorizing the ' 
sale of Gresham College to the Commissioners of 
Bxcise, for the purpose of building a new Ewase 
Office upon its site. This was almost immediately 
carried into effect, and the extensive fabric^ now 
forming the central focus of the Excise establishment, 
was erected upon that spot, from which knowle^ 
had been widely disseminated, and where Philosophy 
and Science had swayed an united sceptre.f 

Daniel Colwall, Esq. F.R.S. of a very carious collection of 
natural and artiflcial rarities, to which many other cariosities 
were soon added by different members. In 1681, Dr. N. Gie#,. 
one of the secretaries, published a valuable Catalogue Of 
the entire collection, with the title '< Mttsaum Regalk 
SodetaJUs i* which was dedicated to Mr. Colwall, the founder, 
at whose expense the plates were engraven. Ned Ward, in 
hit " London Spy," part iii., has given a brief satirical ac- 
count of this Museum', in the article Wiiseacre^B Hatt, as he 
ironically styles Gresham College, 
t Some further particulars of the Chresham foandatioD will 
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By the annexed plate^ copied from an engraving by 
Veitoe iQ Ward's " Lives of tlie Professors,** a clear 
idea may be obtained of the former state of Ihia 
Gollqi^. The view is looking eastvrard : the asope 
distant buildings are those which communicated with 
Bishopsgata-street, among which the readiag hall is 
discateraUe by its gable end nearly in fronts On the 
sooth and north sides of the quadrangle, the area of 
which was aboot 100 feet square, were piazsas^ or 
arcades -, and over the southern arcade was a long 
gallery, of which a projecting window shews the west 
end. There was likewise a gallery on the west s\de, 
abOTO the eight alms-houses in front, distinguished 
by protruding doorways : the other parts were appro- 
priated to the Professors. This side was upwards of 
200 feet in length, and opened towards Broad-street* 

A singular anecdote is connected with this print. 
At the entrance of the open archway, seen in front, 
(which led to the stables and other offices) two per- 
sons are represented, the one on his knees, with bis 
arms extended, and his sword dropt, and the other 
standing over him with his sword elevated. These 
figures were designed for Drs. Mead and Woodward, 
the latter of whom was Professor of Physic in Gresham 
College, and they allude to a transaction of which 

be iaseried in rolame iii., under the head Royal Excbaof^. 
It 18 highly to be wished, that the total inefficiency of 
the Lectures, as now delivered, for the purposes coDten- 
plated by Gresham, should become a subject of Parliameolary 
atteutioD; and that the Professorships should be attached to 
one ^r oar new London Colleges ! 
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the feUowiDg 18 the liistory. ''la die exertion of his 
proiessioD^ Dr. Woodward had said or done Bome- 
thing that had given offence to Dr. Mead. Mead» 
reaentilig l^, was determined to have satisfaction^ and 
neels^ Woodward in Hiis\ place* when he wasre- 
tnriuAg to hb lodgidgs in the GoUege, diBW,- jiv (M 
Ids adversary y iMit l^ad, having obtained the adinaa* 
tageof h]ii»> commanded him to beghb.life. Wood- 
ward answered^ with some wit> ' No ! Doctor, that 
I will aiot^ till I am yoar patient/' However, Jbe 
yielded, and his. snbmissiooi is* marked by a sttnatioB 
that represents him tendering his sword^p-^^r. Mead 
waa the.lHend and patron of Ward, whkh maypossi* 
biy acoonatibf the above lact being ao eingolaiiy 
recorded.*^ . . - 

Henry the Sixth, who was bom ieit Windsor in 
December, 1421, succeeded to the throne within nine 
moaths^ after his birth, amid the fairest and most bril- 
liant prospects that ever opened on a new reign. 
EDgUtnd was exclusively his awn, and nearly the 
whole of France had submitted to British domination. 
But the bright promise of his youth was quickly 
donded, and the sun of his early hopes set in dark- 
ness and blood, Hts education had been entrusted to 
Beaufort, his ambitions uncle, the Cardinal Bishop 
of Winchester, and, by a natural consequence, be 
was rendered more fit to govern a cloister than to 

* " Monthly Magazine," vol, zzii. p. S43. 
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direct the perturbed conncila of k warlike nation. His 
life was cbeqoered by a romantic diversity of good 
and evil fortune^ bnt the latter predominated, and his 
days closed in wretchedness, whilst a prisoner in the 
Tower. Grafton says, '* constant fame ranne," that 
he was murdered by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
** with a dagger j" yet later historians have contrasted 
this report with known facts, and raised a strong 
presumption of its inaccuracy. It is far more pro- 
bable, that his decease, which happened in 1471^ 
was occasioned by extreme grief. His corpse was in- 
terred at Chertsey Abbey, in Surrey, but it was after- 
wards removed to Windsor by King Richard the Third, 
and deposited in St. George's Chapel, within the 
choir. 

The reputed sanctity of this monarch, combined 
with Henry the Seventh's desire to rest his right to 
the crown upon his Lancastrian descent, induced the 
latter sovereign to make application to the Papal See 
for the Canonization of his devout predecessor ; to 
whose memory he designed to found a chapel at 
Windsor, and erect therein a stately monument over 
his remains, which were said ''.to have wrought 
miracles !*** 

In this stage of the proceedings, the Abbot and 
Convent of Westminster petitioned the King, claim- 
ing to have the body of Henry removed into their 

* From the CommissioD of Inquiry, issued by the Pope on 
this projected Canonization, we learn that, by Henry's in- 
teircession^ *' the blind were said to receive their sight, the 
deaf to hear, and the lanae to walk.*' 
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Churchy *^ as being the place he himself, in his life« 
time, had chosen for his ovirn bariaL*' This claim 
was disputed by the religious establishments of Chert- 
sey and Windsor, and all the parties were examined 
before the King in Council. On the third hearing, 
an unanimous decision was given in favour of West- 
minster. Soon afterwards, the King obtained the 
requisite license from Pope Julius II., for the removal 
of Henry's reliques to the Abbey Ch^urch :— but the 
design of canonizing him was abandoned, the exor- 
bitant demands of the Court of Rome for such exal- 
tation, being far greater than the King was willing to 
comply with. 

Widmore, in his History of Westminster Abbey, 
states, from the '• Sacrisi*s Accounts,'* that the body 
of Henry the Vlth was actually removed to West- 
minster by the Convent, in 1501, at an expense of 
500L Yet it is impossible that this could be the 
fact, for the license of Pope Julius to remove the 
King's remains was not granted until the 13th of the 
kalends of June, 1504 } and Henry the Vllth, in his 
own Will, dated in April, 1509, expressly declares 
his intention to translate ** right shortly,'' into the 
Monastry of Westminster, ** the hodie and reliques of 
our Vncle of blessed memorie King Henry the Vlth." 
In the Will of Henry the VII Ith is also mentioned 
the design of that King to repair Henry the VIth*a 
tomb; which, according to Ashmole*s " Berkshire,'* 
stood in St. George*s Chapel, ** between the choir 
and the altar, under an arch on the south side.'' It 
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mMf therefore be affirmed, that Henry's rteiains 
were never removed from Windsor. 

In the British MnseQm>* is » bemitifirilyexceiited 
oatline drawii^ of the Monument which Henry the 
Seventh had intended to raise for his sanctified rein- 
tive* It was elegantly designed in the Pointed style* 
as will be seen from the annexed prints copied from 
the original prints which is a sort of perspective eleva-* 
tion, exhibiting the front and one side of the projected 
memorial. 

BEBBTONDSET AfiBET^ SOUTBWABK. 

Bermondsey Abbey, of which the annexed engrav- 
ing represents an ancient gateway and some other 
remainp^.was founded by Aylwin Cbilde^ a rich citi* 
zen of London^^n 1082 ; and William the Conqoerory 
and bis snccesaor, Rufus^ are named among its primary 
benefactors. Childe*s first work, was the bnilding of 
a Churchy dedicated to our Saviour, contiguous to 
the spot now occupied by the parochial church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, but a little to the south. To that 
edifice, which in the Domesday Book, is caUed ^'nwa 
€tpulchra Ecclesia" he annexed a Convent of Glu« 
niac Monks, sent hither at the instance of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, from the Priory of La Charity sur le 
Lmre, in Nivernois, to which it, consecutively,, be- 
came subordinate as a cell* 

In the 45th of Edward I{I., it was sequestered. 



•"Bibl. Colt." Augustus IF. 
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among other alien priories* to the use of the crown $ 
but Richard the ILd. re-established it, in the second 
of his reign, and two years afterwards, in considera- 
tion of a fine of 200 marks, enfranchised it, and thus 
enabled its members to purchase and possess lands 
in their own right. By this sovereign, also, in 1399, 
it was erected into an Abbey, at the intercession of 
the then Prior, John Attelburgh, who became the first 
Abbot. Bnt little is known of the internal history of 
this foondation 5 and it must suffice to state* that 
the fortj^even first Priors were foreigners. Tbe 
first Englishman who filled the office, was Richard 
Denton, or Dunton, elected in 1372, who rebuilt the 
cloister and refectory ; and, among his other benefac« 
tions, relieved his monks from their subjection to the 
alien Priory in Normandy. 

It is probable, that the monastic buildings were of 
considerable extent, as the Court, on different ocea* 
sions, assembled here on affairs of state. At Christ^ 
mas, in ] 154, Henry the lid, immediately after his 
first coronation, treated here with his nobles, on the 
state of the kingdom. In the reigu of Henry the Hid, 
many of the nobility, having assumed the cross, met 
here to deliberate on the order of their journey to 
the Holy Land. Catharine, the Queen of Henry the 
Vlth, retired to this sanctuary, either for devotioiv or 
safety, and here she died, on the 3rd of January, 
1437. Elizabeth Widvllle, also, the Queen of Ed- 
ward IV., was confined to this monastery by her son- 
in-law, Henry the Vllth, who, from the jealousy of his 
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disposition^ and, on pretences as absord as cruel, de« 
priTed her of all her possessions, and restrained her to 
this Abbey^ where she passed the remainder of hex 
life in moumfnlness and penury. By her wiil^ which 
bears date on the 10th of April, 1492, she appears to 
have been almost entirely destitute of property of 
any kind ; for after assigning '* her small stuff and 
goods to the contentation of her debts/* she merely 
bequeaths her blessing to her Children, in the fol- 
lowing plaintiff and pathetic manner :— '^ Item. 
Whereas I have no worldly goods to do thtr^Queen's 
grace, my dearest daughter, a pleasure with, neither 
to reward any of my Children according to my heart 
and mind, I beseech Almighty God to bless her 
Grace, with all her noble issue, and with as good 
heart and mind as is to me possible, I give her Grace 
my blessing, and all the aforesaid my Children/' 

In 1537, this foundation was surrendered to Henry 
VIII., by Robert de Wharton, alias Parfew, its last 
Abbot, who in the preceding year had been raised to 
the See of St. Asaph, and was likewise rewarded with 
a pension of 500 marks. According to Speed, its 
annual revenues amounted to 5481. 2s. 5id. 5 bnt 
Dugdale states them at only 4741. 14s. 4id. In 
July, 1541, the site of the Abbey was granted to Sir 
Robert Southwell : soon after which the conventual 
Church was pulled down by Sir Thomas Pope, by 
whom it had been purchased, and who erected a 
splendid mansion upon the site. That edifice became 
the habitation of the RatcUffs, Earls of Sussex^ and 
within its walls, Thomas Ratcliff, the Earl of Leices- 
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ter*8 great rival in the favour of Qneen Elizabetb, 
breathed his last. 

The ancient Gateway^ with its postern^ shewn in 
the prints stands at the north-west corner of Kuig 
John*8 Courts in which also was a house of consider- 
able antiquity^ bearing a like appellation. St. Mary 
Magdalen's Church was originally founded by the 
Priors of Bermondsey for the conveniency of their 
neighbouring tenants. It was made parochial after 
the Dissolution ; and^ in 1 680, re-built in a very 
plain style, but it has since been repaired and orna-« 
mentally fitted up. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Soch a short period has elapsed since the removal 
of the Coffee-houses from the great entrance of 
WfiSTMiKSTER Hall, that no proof is required of 
their having actually stood there j but^ that this 
capacious apartment was once fitted up with coun- 
ters, &c. for Book and Printsellers, Mathematical 
Instrument Makers, Sempstresses, and other trades- 
people, is now a fact so fast receding from memory, 
that a short article upon the subject may not be 
uninteresting. 

The annexed Print, which represents the Interior 
of the Hall, as it appeared early in George the Se- 
cond's feign,* was taken from an engraving by C. 
Mosley, after a delineation by Gravelot. At the 

* The date 1770, at the bottom of the Print, ia a mistakt 
for 17S0. 
Vol. I. P 
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iiottom are the followiog lines, whicih are iUmtrative 
of the view itself. 

fFestmituier Hatt in Term Time. 
When FooU fall out, for ev^rj flaw 
They ran horn mad to go to Law ; 
A Hedge awry, a wrong-plac'd Gaiet 
Will gerve to spend a whole Estate ; 
•* Your Case,** the Lawyer says, *• is good, 
** And Juitice cannot be withstood." 

By tedious Proeeu from above 
From Office they to Office move ; 
Thro* Pleat, Demurrers, the Dcv'l & tAl, 
At length they bring it to the Hail; 

The dreadful Hall, by Rujus rais'd, 

For lofty Gothick Arches prais'd. 

The First of Tbam , the fatal day. 

Doth varioas Images convey ; 

First, from y* Courts w* clarn'rous bawl 

The Criers their Attorneys call : 

•One of y* Gown, discreet and wise. 

By Proper Means his Witness tries? 

From Wreathock's Gan^, not Right or Laws, 

H* assures his trembling Clients Cause. 

This Gnaws his Handkerchief, whilst that 

Gives the kind ogling Nymph his Hat : 

Here one in Love with Choiristers, 

Minds Singing more than Law Affairs, 

A Serjeant limping on behind 

Shews Justice Lame as well as Blind : 

To gain new Clients some dispute. 

Others protract an Ancient Suit ; 

Jargon and Noise alone prevail. 

While Sense and Reason *b sure to fail. 

At Babel thus Law Terms began, 
And now at fFesim er go on, 
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In the foretioost groop is the Advocate, whose 
stLboFoation of perjury is so broadly hinted at in the 
a^boye lines^ in the act of offeriag money to one of 
** Wreathock*s Gang/* which was composed of Men of 
Strata s that is^ wretches who sold themselves to 
give any evidence, upon oath, which the case re« 
quired. Wreatbock himself was a villainous attorney^ 
who, in 1 73t6, received sentence of death for his 
corrupt practices, and had afterwards his sentence 
commuted into transportation for life.* The '^ limp- 
ipg Serjeant*' is easily dtstinguiished by his stick 
and coif, or black cap, for which costume, in more 
modern times, a small circular piece of black silk has 
been substituted, on the crown of the wig. The Law 
Courts, viz, those of the King s Benqh and Chancery^ 
at the upper end of the Hall, and of the Common 
Pleas on the west side, were quite open at top, and 
not enclosed from sight or hearing as before their re- 
moval at the last coronation. On the east side, are 
the shops of three booksellers, an optician, and twp 
female dealers in haberdashery, &c. On the opposite 
side, is another bookseller's, a map and priutseller's, 
and lastly, in front of a gallery overlooking the Com- 
mon Pleas* Court, is the *' kind nymph,*' who taken 
charge of the barrister's hat, and behind whom 



* Hone's" Every-day Book," vol. i. p. 157. Many yean 
ago, it was customary for the most shameless of those who 
sought employment as witnesses, to walk openly in West- 
roinsier Hall with a ''straw in the shoe," to denote their 
quality.— Ibid. 

p2 
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bangs a line of those '• turnovers" and " ruffles,** 
which, according to Ned Ward, were so nicely digi- 
tized aud plaited by the sempstresses of Westminster 
Hall for the young law students * 

In the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, is a tablet 
in memory of Mr. John Stagg, who died in 1746, 
and is described ''of Westminster Hall, Bookseller/' 
ITiere are, also, various works extant which, from 
the imprints, are known to have been published here. 

EARLY DRAMA IN ENGLAND. RESTRICTIONS ON 

PLAYE R 8. «-» boar's BEAD^ WITHOUT ALDGATE. 

In the Catholic times. Histrionic representations 
were almost wholly confined to Mysteries and Morale 
ides, the characters of which were played by ecclesi- 
astics and friars, assisted by the choristers and sing- 
ing boys belonging to our principal Church and 
Scholastic foundations. The Parish Clerks of London, 
and the Children (as they were called) of PauFs aud 
the Chapel- Royal, were highly celebrated for their 
performance of the above kind of spectacle, but when, 
after the Reformation, the Drama assumed a more 
domestic and familiar tone, the joculators and min- 
strels of the day formed themselves into distinct 
companies for the exhibition of Interludes and Stage 
Plays. These companies were, at first, itinerant; 

• Vide Ward's *' London Spy," part viii. in which the 
author has given a hamourous account of the proceedings 
in the Courts, &c. at Westminster Hall, but mingled with 
his usual ribaldry. 
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their Theatre was the Ion -Yard and the Barn^ and as 
they seldom kept within the due bounds of decornm^ 
they were freqnently subjected to severe restrictions. 
As their professional talents, however, in the repre- 
sentation of life and manners, became more decided, 
they obtained protection from the nobility, and were 
registered as their Servants, and under that appella- 
tion allowed to exercise their histrionic vocation 
without being amenable to the laws against vagrants 
and mummers. This may be regarded as the first 
step towards the establishment of the regular Drama. 

A curious instance of the summary way in which 
the Players were treated in Queen Mary*s reign, 
occurs in the abridged Extracts from the proceedings 
of the Privy Council, now in the British Museum, as 
will be seen from the following passages.* 

** At St. James's, the v. Daye of Sept. an. 1557. 

** A Letter to the Lord Mayiir of London to give 
order forthwith, that some of his officers do forthwith 
repaire to the Bore's Head w**""* Aldgate, where the 
Liordes are enformed a lewde play called * A Sacke full 
of Newse/ shal be plaied this daye, the Plaieres whereof 
he is willed to apprehende and to comitt to safe warde 
untill he shall heare further from hence, and to take their 
Playe-booke from them, and to send the same hether." 

" At West! the vj Daye of Sep. 1557. 

** A Letter to the Lord Mayor, willing him to set at 

liberty the Players by him apprehended by order from 

II ■ r ' " - 

♦ Vide MSS. Bibl. Harl. Nos. 256 ; S52 ; 648. The Ex- 
tracts were made by Ra. Starkey about 1620, and contain 
Minutes of Proceedings from the year 1545 till 1658. 
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henee yesterdaf , and to fiv6 them and all ollMf Placyen 
throa§fliout the City iq command toent not to play mtf 
Playi but between the Feast of All Saints and Shroftyde, 
and then only such [as] are allowed by the Ordinary of 
the Parish." 

«T. 0LAV«*8^ O* TOOLAy-dl^RElST^ fiftit7Tfi[WAftK.<— St. 

OtATS's CHURCH.^-^ABBAtlAL nE!SID£I^e£S. — 

THE MAZE. 

On6 of the greatest corraptions^ perhaps^ in a 
proper appellation, which the Metropolis affords, is 
in the name of Tooley Street, which was originally 
called St, Olavea Street, from the patron Saint of 
the parish Church.* That edifice, which stands at a 
short distance from London Bridge eastward, is of 
very ancient foundation, as appears from its dedica- 
tion to St. Olave, or Olaf, a Danish Prince, who was 
massacred by his Pagan subjects. Stow describes it 
as '' a faire and meetely large Church '" bat having 
become ruinous, it was replaced by the present in- 
' elegant structure, between the years 1737 and 1739. 
'^ Over against this Church,** says the same writer, 
'' on the south side of the street, was sometime one 
great House^ builded of stone, with arched gates, 
which pertained to the Prior ofLewU,in Susseat, and 
was his Lodging when he tame to London. It is 



* Nearly a similar corruption obtains in Hunting^donshire, 
where a long and narrow lane, leadings from St. Ives towards 
Ely, is called Tawdry-hine, from having been the way along 
#hich, in former times, the religioas proceiAioas to iSt. Au^ 
drm^i Shrine, in Ely Cathedral, were usually conducted. 
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now acommoa Hosterie for TrareUers, and balh la 
signe, the Walnut-tree."* This Ina gave name 
ta fFalmt'tree Court, at the upper end of wh}€h> 
when Maitland wrote, were some remains of the old 
bmlding occupied as a wine vault and cyder cdlar^ 
the lattef he states was the ChapeU consisting of 
tweaisles^ and then under grpund, from the eartb 
having been greatly raised in. this neighbourhood^f 

At a short distance from St. Olaves Chnreb, 
eastward^ near the Bridge House, was another <' great 
Hense of atone and timber,*' which, in the 13th cen* 
tory, was held of John, Earl Warren, by the Abbot 
of St. Angustin's, at Canterbury. That noblemaaj i# 
1281, for ''five shillings of rent yeerly,** in South- 
waf k, granted it, xu perpetual alms, to the then Ab- 
bot and his successors, with all its appnrtenances. 
Stow says, ''It was an ancient piece of worke, and 
seemeth to be one of the first builded houses on that 
side the river, over against the City : it was called the 
Abbot's Itme of St. Augustine in South wark."t Early 
in Elizabeth's reign it was occupied by the St. 
Leger*8, but afterwards it was " divided into sundry 
tenements.*' II Its site is still pointed out by the cpr- 
mpt appellation of Sellengers Wharf. 

There was also another *^Iwne' near this spot» which 
belonged to the Abbey of Battle, in Sussex, and 
formed the town residence of its Abbots. This stood 



* Stow's *' London," p. 786 : edit. 1618. 

t Maiil«id*8<<Londoa/' p. 1889; edit. 1778. 

X Stew's « London," p. 787 : edit. 1618. || Ibid< 
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OH the banks of the Thames^ betireeii the Bridge 
Homo and Battle Bridge, which was so called^ '* for 
that it standeth on the ground, and over a water- 
course (flowing out of Thames) pertayning to that 
Abbey, and vras therefore both bnilded and repayred 
'' by the Abbots of that honse, as being hard adjoyn- 
ing to the Abbot's lodging." * Its situation is known 
by the landing-place, called Battle Staira.-^^Q. the . 
opposite side of Tooley-street is a low neighbourhood 
of meanly-built streets and passages, still denomi- 
nated the Maze, from the intricacies of a labyrinth 
in the gardens of the Abbot of Battle's Inn » and which; 
fronted its entrance gate. 

WflSTMINSTER ABBEY.— MONUMENT OP RICHABD 

THE SECOND, AND ANNE OF BOHBMIA, 

HIS FIRST QUEEN. 

This monument, which stands on the south side of 
St. Edward's Chapel, was erected by command of 
King Richard himself, and in his own life time. It is~ 
mentioned in the King's will, and there are two in- 
dentures concerning it in Rymer*s *^ Foedera.f By 
the first Indenture, it appears that Queen Anne was 
interred immediately beneath the tomb, which was to' 
be constructed after a model, bearing the seal of the 
Treasurer of Ebgland, to be completed in two years 
from Michaelmas, 1395, at the cost of 2501. besides 

• Ibid. p. 788. 
t Vide NichoU's** Royal Wills," and *F«dei»," foLvii. 
first edit. 
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n gratuity of 201. if well and properly made. lo the 
lecond Indenture it is covenanted that Ntchotoi 
Broker and Godfrey Prest, Citizens and Copper* 
smiths of London^ shall make, or cause to be made*, 
two Images of copper and brass^ gilt and crowned, 
with their right hands joined and clasped together, 
and holding sceptres in their left, with a ball and 
cross 3 the one to resemble the King, and the other, 
the Queen ; that the said figures shall be placed on a 
metal table, gilt, and ornamented with a fret-work of 
fleurs-de-lis, lions, eagles, and leopards j that there 
shall be a tabernacle with canopies (' hovels, or gab- 
letz*), of gilt metal and double jambs, with two lions 
at the feet of the King, and an eagle and a leopard 
at the Queen's feet 5 that there shall be twelve 
images of saints, of metal gilt, at the side of the 
tomb, and eight angels round it, with such inscrip- 
tions, and SQch escutcheons of arms engraven and 
enamelled,, as the King or his Treasurer should as-. 
sign 5 and that all the said work shall be executed 
from an attested model, within two years from 
Michaelmas, 1395, at the charge of 4001. ; one hun- 
dred of which was to be paid down, and the remainder^ 
in four instalments.^ 

Queen Anne died, without issue, on the 7th of 
June, 1394, having been a wife twelve years: she was 
daughter of the Emperor Charles the Fourth, and 
sister of the Emperor Wenceslaus. King Richard has 

*,See the Indenture in the ''Fasdera," which U in old 
Frepcb. 
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been described as a Prince of surpassing beauty, but bis 
nwntal povrers did not correspond witb his personal 
form, and fais character was both weak and treacher- 
ous. He was the second son of Edward, the BTack 
Prince, by Joan of Kent, caJIed Joan the Fair, Countess 
of Holland 3 and was born in the year 1366 at Bonr- 
deanx, in France, where Edward kept his court, whilst 
nding over the Principality of Aqnitain. The mnrd^ 
of his nncle, Thomas of Woodstock, was one of the 
most atrocions acts of Richard's life, and it is not 
nndeserring of remark that it became a prindpal 
cause of his own rmn» Within a twelvemonth after 
he was deposed by Henry of Bolingbroke, his cousin, 
on whom, September the 30th, 1399, the Parliament 
bestowed the crown. The dethroned Sovereign was 
Imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, Yorkshire, where, 
on St. Valentine's Day, 1399-1400, he breathed his 
last. His death was not a natural one, but whether 
occasioned by open riolence, enforced starvation, or 
voluntary fasting, is not with certainty known. In 
the manifesto of Archbishop Scrope and the con- 
federate Lords in Henry the IVth*s time, it is affirmed 
that he was starved to death, and with this the older 
writers accord; bnt Fabian, and other historians, 
have stated that he was assassinated by Sir I^ers de 
Exton, in what is now called the Bloody Tower, at 
Pontefract. Sir Piers is said to have been influenced 
by some obscure expressions of the new Sovereign^ 
and taking with him eight men, to have entered 
Richard's chamber, where^ after a severe contest^ he 
struck out his brains with a pole-axe; four <^ the 
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adisailattts haviiig been previdnsty killed by Rtchatd 
with a bill which he had snatched from ooe of the 
assassins.* Walsidgham says» that his death was 
caused by grief and volcrntary hanger; bat Stow 
asserts that he was kept for fifteen days in hanger, 
thirsty and cold, till he died. Whatever be the fact, 
the reigning King, Henry, was anxious that the know- 
ledge of bis death should be generally promalgated, 
and for that purpose, " he lette sere him in a lynnen 
clothe, save his visage," which '* was left opyn, that 
men myght see and knowe his personne/'^ and had 
faim brought to London, where he was exposed to 
public view for three days in St. Paurs Cathedral. 
He was, at first, buried in the Church of the Fryars* 
Preachers at Langley, in Hertfordshire ; bat Henry 
Vth, soon after his own coronation, had his remains 
brbnght to Westminster, and interred near those of 
his beloved Queen. 

T\xh Monument consists of a large and broad tomb, 
or pedestal, of grey Petworth marble, upon which, on 
a tuetal table, lie the full-length figures of Richard 
and his Qaeeb. On each side the tomb are eight 
canopied niches on a quatrefoil basement, separated 
from each other by small buttresses, and triple tiers 
tdf dotible arches, panoelled : each end is divided into 
dght compartments by similar pannelling. The oil- 
ginal elegance of the scalptnred work has been long 
destroyed J partly from wanton devastation, and 
partly from ail the finest parts having crumbled away. 

• Vide '' Dcm. Chron." fol. 164 ; in Bibl. Harl. 
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Mr. Gongh states^ that the quatrefoils below the 
Diches were once covered with '* shields enamelled 
OD copper ;** but not a single shield now remains. 

The recambent statues of Richard and Anne, to- 
gether with the canopies, or rather pediments^ of the 
tabernacle- work which formerly surmounted them, 
and the table covering the tomb, are all of a mixed 
metal, apparently brass and copper. Stow, speaking 
of these figures, says, *' the moulds were made, and 
the images cast,*' by B. [Broker] and Godfrey, of 
Wood-street, goldsmiths ; and that " the charges of 
gilding them exceeded four hundred marks/* Scarcely 
any of the gilding, however, is at present visible, ex- 
cept on one part of Richard's mantle, which has been 
rubbed bright; all the other parts being thickly 
coated with indurated dust. The King is habited 
like an ecclesiastic, or religious person : his mantle 
has a falling cape, and his bushy hair is turned back 
at the sides in curls, leaving the ears exposed : he 
has whiskers, and a beard about two inches in length, 
curiously disposed into two pointed ends. His conn- 
tenance, as remarked by Gongh, '* is rather that of a 
heavy debauchee, than of a jolly handsome yonng 
man/* It appears from Sandford, that the King 
originally held the Queen's right hand in his own, as 
was ordered in the indeniture for making the tomb : 
but the arms of both figures have been stolen, as well 
as the two lions that were at Richard's feet, and the 
eagle and leopard at those of the Queen. This posi- 
tion of the hands was indicative of the great affection 
which Richard bore to his consort, and which, in the 
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extravagance of hh grief at her loss, occasioned iiim 
to carse the place of her death (SheeD^ in Snrrey« now 
Richmond)^ and to command that the bnildings of 
the palace where she died should be demolished. The 
Queen is arrayed in a cloak^ boddice^ and petticoat -, 
the former has been fastened on each shoulder by a 
brooch, or pin, but that on the left only remains : the 
boddice is closely buttoned by twelve buttons : the 
petticoat was fastened by two rose jewels, now lost, 
and bound by a slender girdle, having a rich buckle 
in front. The hair is dishevelled and falls back. She 
has a full, pleasing countenance, with a double chin, 
the petticoat descends so low, that only the sharp 
points of her shoes are visible. The Queen lies upon 
a thin pallet, or mattress ; but the cushions which 
were under the heads of both figures have been taken 
away. Sandford and Dart describe the King's mantle 
as being wrought with open peas-cods, or shells, the 
peas out; and though Mr. Gongh has remarked, 
« one would wonder what suggested this idea}" yet 
the peas-cods are yet faintly discernible where the 
gilding has been rubbed bright. Above each figure 
is a five-faced pyramidal canopy or pediment, having 
a rose in the centre of the groining, and crockets, &c. 
at the angles : these^ in the indenture before referred 
to, are called ^'hovels," or gabletz j'* and they are 
described as connected with *^ double jambs*' on each 
side, which were once ornamented with the figures 
of twelve saints, but not any of the latter are now 
remaining. 
The south side of the sub-basement of this tomb is 
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oroaoieiited with six large qoatrefoils^ radiated ; oo 
whicb^ affixed at the centres^ were fornerly shields of 
arms, but all of them have been long stolen. Through the 
holes left by this removal (and which were, at length, 
stopped qp by order of Dean Thomas), some coffin 
boards, and various hnman bones were to be seen : 
the latter were commonly supposed to be the remains 
of Richard and his Queen 5 and Mr. Gongh has 
stated in his *' Sepulchral Monuments/* that ** he 
examined both the sculls pretty closely, but could 
find on the King's no mark of 8t. Piers* pole-axe.*' 
This examination, however, does not decide the histo- 
rical question to which it was intended to apply ; for 
it may not unreasonably be presumed, that the bodies- 
of the deceased Sovereigns were deposited within the 
tomb itself, like those of Edward the Confessor and 
£dward 1st, and not in the ground beneath it. 

On the under part of the wooden canopy that ex- 
tends over Richard's jtomb, are remains of different 
paintings in oil, in four copipartmeAts. Though greatly 
injured by the air and damps, the subjects may yet 
be distioguished, and they display traces of elegance 
and masterly execution. They are painted on an 
absorbent ground^ which has been richly gilt, though 
now changed to a dingy yellow, and in some places 
almost black : it has also been thickly embossed with 
quatrefoils, and other^ minute ornaments in plastic. 
In each of the end compartments were depicted two 
angels, supporting a shield, crowned, emblazoned 
with the arms of Anne of Bohemia, viz. quarterly, an 
eagle displayed, with two heads, sable (the Imperial 
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Arms)> and gnles, a lion rampant, quev^e foreh^e, 
argent, crowned or (the Arms of Bohemia), impaliag 
those of her hnsband, Richard IL The second com* 
partment from the west> was enriched with a repre- 
sentation of the Almighty in an anreolaSy or glory, 
seated on a throne, and portrayed as a venerable old 
man, the '^ Ancient of Days," in a close garment, 
with his hand raised as in the act of benediction. In 
the remidning compartment was another sitting figure> 
probably intended for Jesns Christ, with the Virgin 
Mother before him, in a devotional attitude, with her 
hands crossed orer her breast | the right hand of 
Jesns is extended tts if blessing her: this compart- 
ment has suffered least from the ravages of time. 
The diapering of the ground of this canopy bears a 
considerable resemblance to tbat of the curioQS picture 
of Richard IL in the Jerusalem Chamber^ 

On the verge, or ledge*. of the metal table, is a 
jingling inscription, in Latin rhymes, in commemora- 
tion of the deceased Sovereigns 5 it begins on the 
north side, and within the first letter, is a feather 
with a scroll, which was a badge of Edward lU. 

ELY BOtrSE, HOLBORN* 

Ely House, or Ely Inn, as it was anciently called, 
stood ou the north side of Holbom Hiii, and was the 
town mansion of the Bishops of Ely. Its first occu* 
pier was Bishop John de Kirkeby, who dying in 1 290, 
bequeathed a messuage and nine cottages on this spot, 
to his successors in the diocese. William de Luda, 
tlie next Bishop, annexed some lands and other 
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tlwellings to this residence^ and in 1298> devised 
Ihem to his See^ on condition that 1000 marks sfaonld 
be paid by his immediate successor towards the 
maintenance of three Chaplains for the service of the 
Chapel here -, which was dedicated to St. Etbeldreda^ 
the Tirgin patroness of Ely Cathedral. Bishop John 
de Hotham, who died in 1336, enlarged this demesne 
by annexing to it a vineyard, kitchen garden^ orchard^ 
&c. which he had purchased in 1327^ of Henry de 
Grey, son of John de Grey, Lord of Ruthyn.* Some 
additional lands were given by succeeding Bishops 3 
and Thomas de Arundel^ who was preferred to the 
See of Ely in 1374, and whom Malcolm preposter- 
ously states to ha\^e expended the ''greatest portion" 
of his revenues on this palace^ completely re-edifyed 
the episcopal buildings, tie also erected a large 
gate-house» or front, towards the street or highway^f 
and the palatial Chapel, which still exists, may^ from 
its architectural character, be fairly presumed to have 
been re-built by the same prelate. 

Ely House is frequently mentioned in our civic 
annals ; and^ it appears from Stow> that '' for the 
large and commodious roomes thereof, divers great 
and solemn feasts have been kept in it, especially by 
the Serjeants at the Lawe.*' In this mansion, 

'' Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster," 
expired) on the 3rd of February, 1399 3 and Sbak- 
speare has, in consequence, chosen it for the scene of 

* Bentham's "Ely Cathedral," vol. i. p. 158 : edit. 1812. 
t Stow's *• Survey," p. 727 ; edit. 1618, 
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that nobleman*8 last iDtervlew with Richard the 
Second, his profligate nephew : 

'< His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 

Words, life, and all, old Lancaster has spent/* 
Our immortal bard, also, following the Chronicles 
of Hall and Holinshed (whose primary authority, in 
this instance, was Sir Thomas More), refers to this 
mansion in his Richard the Third, in which drama 
the Duke of Gloucester, at the Council in the Tower, 
thus addresses the Bishop of Ely : 

** My lord of Ely, when £ was last in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them/** 
One of the most noted Feasts given at Ely House 
by the Serjeants at Law, was in November 1531, «— 
(23rd of Henry VII I.), on the occasion of making 
eleven new Serjeants. They kept open house for 
five successive days; and on Monday, November 
13th, which was the fourth and principal day. King 
Henry himself, with his Queen, Katharine of Arragon, 
and the Foreign Ambassadors, were feasted in: dif* 

* lu this passage, as well as in most uf his historical 
Mcnes, Shakspeare lias scarcely done more than versified the 
langaage of the Chroniclers. Hall says, that the Protector 
after a little talking with the lords on entering the Council 
Chamber, spake thus to the Bishop of Ely : '*' My lorde 
you have verye good strawberies in your garden at Holborne, 
1 require you let us have a messe of them."—" Gladly, ray 
lord (4* he), I would I had some better thing as redy to yoar 
pleasure as that ;*' and with that in all haste he seat his s«r- , 
vaunt for a dish of slTawberrics. 
Vol. I. Q 
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fereot chambers -, the Judges^ with the Lord Mayor^ 
Aldermen, and principal citizens, were banquetted in. 
the hail, and numerous other guests, as knights, 
esquires, and gentlemen^ with the crafts of Ijondon, 
were entertained in different parts of the edifice.-^ 
Stow remarks, that '* the preparations of fish, flesh, 
and other victuals spent in this feast, would seeme. 
almost incredible, and wanted little of a feast at a 
Coronation.** He then particularizes the following 
articles and prices, in order to furnish data for com- 
puting the relative value of money at different 

Great Beeresi from the 8hambIe8,twenty-four,eachS6 8 

One carcass of an Ox 

Fat Muttons, one hundred, each 

Great Veals, fifty-one, each 

Porks, thirty-four, each - - - 

Pigs, ninety-one, each - - - 

Capons of Greece (of one Poulterer, for they had 

three) ten dozen, each Capon 
Capons of Kent, nine dozen and six, ditto • 
Capons, coarse, nineteen dozen, ditto 
Cocks of groae [Grouse ?] seven dozen and nine, 

each cock * - 

Cocks, coarse, fourteen dozen and eight, ditto 
Pullets, the best, each - • . 

Other Pullets, each - - • . 

Pidgeons, thirty-seven dozen, per dozen 
Swans, twenty-four dozen - - - 

Larks, 340 dozen, per dozen - - 5 

An important change in the possession of this 
estate, and a division of the property, took place in 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in whose eighteenth 
year, and at whose mandatary requests. Bishop 
Richard Cox ** granted to Christopher Hatton, after- 
wards Sir Christopher [and Lord Chancellor], the 
gate-hoose of the palace (except two rooms, ased as 
prisons for those who were arrested, or delivered in 
execution to the Bishop's bailiff 3 and the lower 
rooms, used for the porter's lodge), the first court- 
yard within the gate-house, to the long gallery, 
dividing it from the second : the stables there > the 
long gallery, with the rooms above and below it, and 
some others ; fourteen acres of land, and the keeping 
of the garden and orchard, for twenty -one years, 
paying at Midsummer-day a red rose for the gate- 
house and garden, and for the ground ten loads of 
hay, and 1 01. per annum ; the Bishop reserving to 
himself and successors free access through the gate- 
house» walking in the gardens^ and gathering twenty 
kushels of rosea yearly : Mr. Hatton undertaking to 
repair and make the gate-honse a convenient dwel- 
ling."* This lease was confirmed by the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely 5 but in the following year, in conse- 
quence of some doubts of its validity. Bishop Cox 
granted all the above property, in fee, to the Queen 
herself, her heirs, and assigns, yet with a clause of 
resumption, either by himself or his successors, on 
payment of the sum of 18971. 5s. 8d. which had been 
expended by Hatton on the premises. About nine 
months afterwards, viz. June the 20th, la78> her 

« Vide MS« case of the Bishop of Ely in Bibl. HarU 
Q 2 
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Majesty^ by her letters patent^ consigned tliis estate to 
Sir Christopher HattOD> to held of the manor of East 
Greenwich. 

At that period, as appears from the curious Map 
ascribed to Ralph Aggas, the gardens^ &c. of Ely 
House formed an irregular parallelogram^ extending 
northward from Holborn Hill to the present Hattou 
Wall and Vine-street, and east and west, from SaflFron 
Hill to nearly the present Leather-lane> 5 but» except 
a line, or rather cluster, of houses on Holborn Hill 
(some of which belonged to the See of Ely, and were 
called Ely Rents) ^ the surrounding grounds were 
entirely open and unbuilt on. 

. In the reign of Charles the Ilnd, proceedings were 
instituted by Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, for the 
recovery of this estate, and the Court of Requests^ in 
16'40, decided that the Bishop had a right to redeem 
the premises ; but soon afterwards Wreu was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and the House of Commons 
nullified the proceedings of the above Courts and 
dismissed the cause. After the Restoration, Bishop 
Wren, who had been re-instated in his Diocese, ex- 
hibited a bill in Chancery against the then Lord Hat- 
ton, and others, for the redemption of the premises^ 
but no decision could be obtained either by him or 
his successors, until, at length, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, Bishop Patrick agreed to terminate this long- 
protracted suit, by leaving the property in the posses- 
sion of the then occupants, on condition that 1001. 
per annum should be settled upon the See of Ely, in 
perpetuity. 
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Prynne, in hU " Histrio-Mastw,*' has incidentally 
mentioned that the stage-play « or mystery^ of 
*' Christ's Passion" was acted in the reign of James 
the First, ** at Elie House, in Holborn, when iGan* 
domar [the Spanish Ambassador] lay there, on Good 
Friday at night, at which there were thousands pre- 
sent.*** At Ely House, also, the meetings were held 
of the Committee, which had been appointed for the 
management of the grand Masque exhibited by the 
gentlemen of the four Inns of Court, before Charles 
the First and Queen Henrietta-Maria, at Whitehall, 
on Candlemas-day, 1634.t 

During the Interregnum, Ely House and its at- 
tached offices were appropriated by the ruling powers 
to the uses both of a prison and an hospital j and 
the crypt under the chapel became a kind of military 
canteen. Whilst thus occupied, as well as during 
the protracted suit for the redemption of the Hatton 
estate, the buildings were greatly dilapidated, and, 
at length, being deemed incapable of repair, the en- 
tire premises were purchased by the Crown, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, which received 
the royal assent in June, 17724 The situation had 
been considered a proper one for the erection of pub- 

♦ ** Hiitrio-Mastix," p. 117; note. This is supposed to 
have been the last instance of the performance of a Relig^ioas 
Mystery in England. 

. t See the article " Prynne's Histrio-Mastix and the Inns 
of Court," in the present volume, pp. 285—290. 

% By that Act a perpetual annuity of 2001. was settled on 
the Bishop of Ely, and 64001. ordered to be paid into the 
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iic offices^ but that desigti was even toally reliaqQished, 
and this estate was^ in consequence^ sold to the late 
Charles Cole, Esq. an eminent surveyor and builder. 
By him, all the old edificesi except the Chapel, were 
taken down, and the present Ely Place was bnilt on 
the vacant ground abont the year 1775. This is a 
aniform and handsome street, inclosed at the south 
end by iron gates, and from npt being a thoroughfare, 
(unless, by permission, for foot passengers through 
Ely Court into Hatton Garden), forms a pleasant 
residence for professional gentlemen. On the west 
side, but standing back from the houses, is Ely 
Chapel, which, though greatly modernized, still ex- 
hibits the characteristic architecture of Richard t^e 
Second's reign : the tracery of the east window is 
very beautiful. The interior, which is about*seventy- 
foar feet long by thirty wide, is neatly fitted up. 

In the annexed print, the Chapel and Cloisters are 
represented, as they appeared in 1760. Grose, in 
the third volume of his ''Antiquities," has given 
views of the old Hall, Gatehouse, &c., and likewise a 
ground'plan of the estate and buildings in*1772. At 
that time, there was a plain field beyond the Chapel, 
and an entrance gateway from Coach and Horse 

Bank by the Lords of the Treasury ; 56001. of which was to 
be expended in the purchase of Clarendon, or Albemarle 
House, in Dover-street, Piccadilly, on the site of which a 
new mansion for the Bishops, to be called Ely House, was 
to be erected with the remaining sum, added to 30001. which 
was due from the representatives of the late Bishop, for 
dilapidations. 
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Yard, which then bounded the northern extremity of 
the demesne^ near Cross Street. 

merc£rs* com pan V) and hall. 

The Mercers' Company existed by prescription 
long before its regular incorporation in the year 1393, 
<l7th of Richard 11.) when the members received 
their first charter, and were entitled '• The Wardens 
aud Commonality of the Mystery of Mercers of 
the City of London/* and were authorized to puri- 
chase lands, in mortmain, to the annual value of 
201. Tlie Company was afSuent at that period, and 
contibued to flourish until the expenses of re-building 
their Hall and moiety of the Royal Exchange, after 
the GreaJ; Fire, and of ain ill-concocted scheme for 
granting annnities to widows, obliged them to make 
application to Parliament, and in 1764, they were 
empowered "to consolidate their debts (which at 
that period amouuted to 14^,6871. 5s. 3d.) into one 
sam^. subject to 3\,per cent, interest, per amrum; to 
issue new bonds of fOOl. or under; and to draw a 
Lottery in their own Hall, for the progrdssii^^ pay- 
ment of the said bonds, whenever there was 'a sur- 
plus of income of 100.01. or upwards.** Since that 
time through tbeancrease in the value of estates, 
decrease of annuitants, &c. they have discharged tnost 
their incumbrances 3 and the present clear value of 
their property is said to exceed 80001. a year. The 
annual expenditure of the Company, in respect to 
the numerous trusts for benevolent and educational 
purposes, which have been vested in them, is stated 
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at l>etween 3 and 40001. In the long list of persons 
whose names have been enrolled in this fraternity^ 
many Sovereigns^ Princes, and Noblemen are in^ 
eluded, together with upwards of eighty eminent 
citizens who have filled the office of Lord Mayor.'*' 
The Company consists of a Prime and three other 
Wardens, a Court of Assistants, and a Livery, alto- 
gether forming a body of about 1 10 members. 

Mercers* Hall stands on the north side of Cheap- 
side, near its junction with the Poultry ; and it is 
recorded, that the Mercers were settled there when 
their trade was first introduced into England. In 
former ages, their congregated dwellings were dis- 
tinguished by the general appellation of the Mercery; 

♦ It was formerly the cuHtom, whenever any member of 
this Company was elected to the Civic Chair, to have in their 
Inauguralion procession to Westminster, an open chariot, 
in which was seated a beautiful young Ftr^'n, magnificently 
arrayed in the most splendid and elegant productions of the 
orrw and tUk manufactories, her hair flowing in artless ring- 
lets over her neck and shoulders, and on her head a crown, 
apparently of gold : when the festivities of th'e day were at 
an end, she was presented with a liberal douceur, together 
with the rich attire in which she had rode. Such a spec- 
tacle formed the most attractive part of the Show in 1701, 
when Sir William Gore entered upon his mayoralty, aad is 
said to have been of remote origin ; but whether displayed 
in allusion to the ** Blessed Virgin," the chosen patroness 
of the Mercers' Company, or to the ** Maiden's Head," the 
chief constituent of their Arms, is not with certainty known. 
The Mercers' Arms are Gules, a demi Virgin, with her hair 
dishevelled. Proper, crowned Or, issuing out of an orb of 
clouds, Proper. 
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and, near the centre of that duster^ was the house 
of Gilbert Beckett a citizen of London^ and most 
probably a Mercer^ who was father to the celebrated 
Archbishop Thomas Bechety* whom monkish craft 
and mistaken piety elevated into a martyr and sa]nt.f 
Upon the very spot where Becket's dwelling had 
stood^ and where the Archbishop was himself born 
in the year 1 119^ a Chapel und Hospital were founded 
within a few years after his assassination ^ by Thomas 
Fitz-Theobald de Heili, or Helles, and Agnes, his 
wife, who was sister to the Archbishop. This foun- 
dation was dedicated to the "Blessed Virgin,'* and 
'• St. Thomas the Martyr, of Acres ;•* and De Heili 
and his wife gave to the Master and Brethren " all 
the londe and the appurtenances that some tyme was 
Gilbert Bekitte's, father of the said Thomas the 

■■■■ — — ■■ '^ 

* There does not appear to be any good authority for the 
•ustom of inserting an a between the christian and sumaine 
of the Beckets, and it is therefore omitted above. 

t According to traditionary lore, and probably, in this ip* 
stance, founded on truth, Becket's mother was a beauteous 
Saracen, named Matilda, the daughter of a Pagan Prince, 
to whose custody Gilbert, his father, had been assigned, 
after having been made prisoner when travelling in the 
lioly I^and. The legend states, that after a confinement -of 
eighteen months, he escaped by the assistance of Matilda^ 
who had fallen in love with him, and been converted to 
Christianity by his persuasions. She afterwards, urged by 
an unconquerable affection, deserted her family, and follov- 
iug Gilbert to London, was there married to him, and had 
Thomas f the Archbishop (who was called Thomas of Aeon, 
or Acres, the ancient Ptolemais, from the presumed biith« 
place of his mother), and a daughter, named Agnes. 
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'Mftrtir, yn the which londe the said Martir was borOi 
which londe be yn the parysh of St. Mary of Col- 
chtirch^ yo Loudon."* On the sn^ression of this 
Hospital in the dOth of Henry Vlil.^ its annual ex* 
penditnre was stated at 2771. 3s. 4d. Abont three 
years afterwards it was granted^ with other premises 
in the neighbourhood, nnder the appellation of the 
5**C<rflegeof Aeon," to the Mercers* Company, through 
the influence of Sir Richard Gresham. Stow, who 
informs us, that it was again '* set open on the eve 
of St. Michael, 1541 :" further says, "it is . now 
called the Mercers' Chapel ; and therein is kept a 
free Grammar School as of olde time had been accus- 
tomed, and had been commanded by Parliament : 
there is also a preaching in the Italian tongue, to the 
Italians and others, on the Sundaies.f The Mercers 



♦ Vide " Rot. Pari." vol. v. p. 75. 

t " Survey of London," pp. 218, 214 : edit. 1598. It was 
in the Mercers' Chapel, that Afarc Antonia de Donums^ Arch- 
hiahop of Spalatro, whose conversion to Protestantism made 
poimuch noise in James the First's reign, preached his first 
Sermon, in Italian, in 1617, before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and a dignified audience j and he afterwards con- 
tinued his discourses in the same place. The King gave him 
the Deanery of Windsor, the Mastership of the Savoy, and 
the rich living of West Ildesley, in Berkshire ; but he after- 
wards returned to Italy, where, notwithstanding his relapse to 
the Church of Rome, he was imprisoned in the Ca&tle of 
9t. Angelo by Pope Urban, and died there in 1625, in the 
fS4tb year of bis age, not without suspicion of poison. Some 
time after bis death, his bones were taken up and burnt with 
his writings, by order of the Inquisition. There is a curious 
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School IB DOW kept on College Hill> Id Upper Thames 
Street. This Company has also the general manage- 
ment of that eminent foundation, St. Paol's School, 
as trustee of Dean Colet. 

The present Mercers' Haliavkd Chapel ivere erected 
upon the site of the old Hall and Hospital soon after 
the Conjflagration of 1 ^^Q, The entrance most used 
is in Ironmonger Lane. The South front, in Cheap* 
side» which, from the contiguity of dwelling houses, 
&c« is almost the only part of the exterior that can 
be seen, is very narrow ; and it presents a somewhat 
whimsical arrangement of architectural parts and 
sculptural ornaments, wherein propriety of design 
has given place to fanciful substitutions: but the 
annexed print will give a clearer idea of \}xi% facade 
than can be excited by description. Above the door- 
way are cherubim in the act of mantling the *' Virgin's 
Head," which is the distinguishing cognizance of this 
Company. At the sides of the great window, are 
the figures of Faith and Hope, in niches ; and from 
a third niche over the entablature, protrudes a statue 
of Charity, sitting, with her three children. The 
Hall itself is supported on massive columns of the 

acttcle on the sojourn of this Prelate, in England, in the 
new series of the " Retrospective Review,'* vol. ii. pp. 
486—448. Granger says, we are indebted to him for Father 
Paul's excellent " History of the Council of Trent," the 
Manuscript of which be procured for Archbishop Abbot ; 
and that he was the first who accounted for the phse- 
nomena of the Rainbow, in his book ^' De RadUs Fisw et 
Luck.*' 
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Doric order, with their proper entablature ; the space 
below 18 open on one side, and forms a capacioui 
piazza, at the eastern extremity of which is the 
Chapel, which is neatly pewed and wainscotted, and 
paved with black and white marble : divine service 
is regularly performed here on every Sunday from 
Advent to Easter.* In the Hall, which is a lofty 
apartment, ascended from the piazza by a high flight 
of steps, are a few good portraits : this room ii 
very handsomely wainscotted, and ornamented with 
Ionic pilasters, and various carvings in compartments. 
In the Committee Room is a fine head of Dean Coiet, 
founder of St. PauFs SchooJ, and a half-length of Sir 
T%oma8 Gresham; both on pannel. The mantle- 
piece in the Ladiea Chamber is enriched by festoons 
of flowers, fruits^ &c. and finely carved. 

MORAL SENTENCES ON THE CITY CONDUITS. ' 

In a scarce and curious black letter duodecimo, 
printed in 1607, and intituled, '' Strange Histories, 
or Songes and Sonnets, of Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
Lordes, Ladyes, Knights, and Gentlemen < Very 
pleasant either to be read or sooge, & a most excel- 
lent warning for all Estats," are the following tran- 
scripts of Moral Sentences which ' were set vpoa 
Conduits in London against the day that King James 

* Many eminent persons were interred in the old Chapel, 
among whom were James Butler^ Earl of Ormond, and JoaHf 
his Countess, temp. Henry Vlth; T/unnas, Earl of Ormond, 
ob. 1515, and nine Lord Mayors, whose deaths occurred be- 
tween the years 1362 and 1587. 
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came through the Citie at his first coming to tht 
Crowne/ *' 

^>on the Conduit in Grateous [Gracechurchlistreetf, 
were these verses : 
'« KingdomeB change, worlds decay : 
But Trueth continewes till the last day. 
•* Let money he a slaue to thee, 

Yet keepe hi* seruice, if you can : 
For if thy purse no money haue. 
Thy person is hut halfe a man. 

In Cornewell (CornhilL) 
«• To he wise, & wealthy too. 
Is sought of all, hut found of few. 
«• All on this worlds Exchange do meete. 
But when deaths hurse-hell rings, away ye fl«ctt. 
«• When a Kinges head hut akes. 

Subjects should mourne : 
For, vnder their crownes, 

A thousand cares are worne. 
♦* Bread, earnd with honest laboring hands. 
Tastes better then the fruite of ill-got lands. 
" Hecthat wants bread, & yet lyes still, 
It*s sinne his hungry cheekes to fill. 
«* As man was first framed & made out of clay, 
So must he at length depart hence away. 
«* A man without mercy, of mercy shall misst ; 
And he shall have mercy, that mercifull is. 

In Cheapside, 
«♦ Life is a drop, a sparkle, a span, 
A bubble : yet how proude is man. 
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«< Life is a debt, which at that day 
The poorebt hath enough to pay. 

" This fforld's a stage, whc^reon to-8ay , , 
Kings & ineane men parts do play. 
To-morrow others take their rooines. 
While they do fill vp graues & toomes. 

" Learning liues, &. Vertue shines. 
When Follie begs, & Ignorance pines, 

*• To Hue well, is.happinesse: 
To die well, is blesscdnesse.'* 

BIOORA^BiqAt SKETCH OF WILL. SOMM£RS, KKHG 
HBNRY THE EIOHTH^S FO0L> OB JESTER. 

Will, Sommers, thft Bqffooii^ or J^ster^ to Kkig 
Henry the £igbth, is ■. one of the, most renowned of 
his class, although very little is known of hia actaal 
biography. Though a: reputed Fool, he was highly 
celebrated for his sarcastic wit and spaikling talfiits 
at repartee, and that unaccompanied by the scurrility 
and grossness which ]Mrophimed the conversation of 
his fellow jesters. But whatever were his qualifica- 
tions, he is unquestionably imlebted for no incon- 
siderable portion of his fame to the horned wotd spec- 
tacled CAricsLiure oi his person, which, to the disgrace 
of decency^ was so long exhibited in the Horse 
Armoury in the Tower.* 



* This was a block of wood, carved and painted to re- 
semble life, surmouDting a suit of armour, in which he it 
■aid to have attended King Henry at the Siege of Boulogne. 
Ram*s horns, and a pair of very lai^e spectacles^ were at- 
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It appears from a scarce tract, intituled *' A Plea- 
sant History of the Life and Death of W\ll Somers^ 
&c. (which was first published in 1676, and great 
part of which is said to have been taken from An- 
drew Borde's collection of " The Merry Jests and 
Witty Shifts of Scoggin,"*) that he was the son of 
a poor shepherd and husbandman in the neighbour- 
hood of Eston Neston, in Northamptonshire, and 
that for some time he lived servant to Richard Far-« 
mor, £sq. of that place, ancestor to the Earl of 
Pomfret. He was afterwards constrained to proceed 
to London in search of employment, his master 
having been found guilty of a pramunire, and stript 
of all his property by Henry the Eighth, for sending 
eight'pence> and two shirts, to a priest who had been 
convicted of denying the King's supremacy, and was 
then in the gaol at Buckingham. 

Having by his drollery and good temper obtained 
a place in the service of a gentleman about the court, 
'' the fame of his vast abilities soon came to the eaf 
of the King, who sent to see and talk with him ; and 
so well did he comply with that unruly monarch's 
humour, that he presently entertained him both into 
his grace and living, in quality of his Jester. 

tached to the head, for the ridiculous reason, as the warders 
told the story, that he never would believe that his wife had 
cornuted him, until he had put on his spectacles to verify 
the fact. There is an engraving of this figure in Caulfield'i 
•* Portraits, &c. of Remarkable Persons," vol. i. 

• Vide Caulfield's *' Portraits,'* &c. vol. i. p. 5, edit. 
1813. 
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*• And now, who but Will Sommerg, the King^s 
Fool ? who had got Bueh an interest in hi in by his quick 
and facetious jests, that he could have admittance into 
his Majesty's chamber, and have his ear, when a great 
nobleman, nay, a privy counsellor, could not be suffered 
to speak with him: and farther, if the King were angry, 
or displeased with anything, if no man else durst de- 
mand the cause of his discontent, then was Will Som- 
mers provided with one pleasant conceit or another, to 
take off the edge of his displeasure. Being of an easy 
and tractable disposition, he soon found the fashions of 
the court, and obtained a general love and notice of the 
nobility ; for he was no carry-tale, nor flattering in- 
ainuator, to breed discord and dissention, but an honest, 
plain, downright [man], that would speak home without 
haling, and tell the truth of purpose to shame the Devil, 
*-so that his plainness, mixed with a kind of facetious- 
BtBS, and tartness with pleasantry, made him acceptable 
into the company of all men/' 

There cannot^ perhaps, be a greater proof of the 
estimation in which our Jester was held by King 
Henry, than the circumstance of his portrait having 
been twice introduced into the same piece with 
that of the King ; once in the fine picture by Hol- 
bein of Henry VIII. and his Family, now in the 
meeting-room of the Society of Antiquaries^ and 
again, in an Illuminated Psalter which was written 
expressly for that Sovereign, by John Mallard, his 
Chaplain and Secretary (" Regis Orator et Calamo"), 
and is now preserved in the British Museum.^ 

• MS. Reg. 8 A, xvi. According to a very ancient cus- 
tom, there is prefixed to Psalm 52, " DixUinsijagm,'* io Ihe 
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Besides the 9bove, tbere are two other portraits of 
ibis distingoislied buffoon^ by Holbein, which hav« 
much contribated to his fame. Both have been engra* 
v«d : at the bottom of that executed by F. Delaram, 
which is a very scarce half sheets and from which the 
annexed Portrait has been copied^ are these lines : 

** What though tho" think*t mee clad iu straagfe attire, 

Knowe I am suted to my own deseire ; 

And yet the Characters described upon mac 

May shewe thee that a King* bestowed them on mee. 

This Horne I have betokens Somtners' game. 

Which sportive tyme will bid thee read my name ; 

AH with my Nature weU agrreein^ too. 

As both the Name, and Tyme, and Habit doe/' 

.above Paalter^ a miniature lilumiDaiion of King David and 
a Fool, whose figures, in this instance^ are portraits of Henry 
VIII., and his favourite Will. Sommers. The King is seated 
at a kind of altar table, and playing on the Harp, whilst 
Sommers, who is standing near him, tvith his hands clasped 
over his breast, appears to listen with admiration^ Ellis,- in 
bis " Original Letters," 1st series, vol. I. has engraved this 
miniature. The King wears a round flat cap, furred, and a 
vest of imperial purple striped with gold, and fluted at 
bottom ; his doublet is red, padded with white ; his hose 
crimson : on his right leg is a blue garter. Sommers is in 
a vest, with a hood thrown over the back : his stockings are 
blue ; at his girdle is a black pouch. His portrait strongly 
resembles that in the picture belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, in which he is represented with a monkey on 
his left shoulder, arrayed in a crimson-coloured jacket and 
hood, and confine^ by a string. The monkey's paws are 
placed on the head of Sommers, which is somewhat reclined, 
as though to furnish the animal with a more secure seat. 
Vol. I. * Q 
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Sommen is dressed in a long tnnic^ with H. R. on 
the breast, and he has on a flat hat> with a feather : 
he wears a chain ; and in his right hand is a horn : a 
sash or shawl, crossed behind, is pendant from his 
shoulders. In the back-gronnd, various sports and 
pastimes are represented. In the other picture, 
which is preserved at Kensington Palace, and has 
been engraved for Caulfield*8 Remarkable ''Portraits,*' 
he is represented in a common dress, and wearing a 
round flat cap. He is shewn, in a short half-length, 
as looking through a leaded casement. 

Many instances of the readiness of his wit, and 
peculiar aptness of bis sarcasms are upon record ; yet 
the exact degree of credit that is due to the genuine- 
ness of the sayings attributed to him, is somewhat 
dubious. The license in which, emboldened by the 
King's favour, he indulged at Court, and the keenness 
of his remarks, is reputed to have given umbrage to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who, on one occasion (after Som- 
mers had given a tart answer to a rhyme propounded 
by his royal master), thinking to quail his assurance, 
thud questioned him, *' William, what say you to this 
rhyme ? 

« A Rod in the School, 

And a Whip for a Fool, 

Are always in Season :"— 

to which he instantly replied, 
** A Halter and a Rope, 
For him that would be Pope, 

Against all Right and Reason.'' 
At the smartness of this reply, the Cardinal bit his 
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lips from vexation^ for the brait was^ that he was 
then ^'aiming to raise himself to the Papal See ;*' a 
surmise that was soon afterwards validated by the 
discovery of his private correspondence with the 
Court of Rome.* 

* But a still more unjpalateable jest, and one that it 
stated to have had a fotal influence on Wolsey's fortunes, 
is thus recorded in the '< Pleasant History :'* there does 
not, however, appear to have been any real foundation 
for this story.—*' Will Sommers paying a visit to the Car. 
dinal's fool, named Patch, was invited by him into an inner- 
most, or private cellar, to taste some choice wine ; but 
having pierced one or two hogsheads, nothing came 
oat, and yet they were very heavy. Nothing discouraged, 
Patch went to another, and so tried half a score. A 
length Will Sommers, with a hammer that lay by, struck 
the head ofif one of the hogsheads, when there appeared 
nothing but gold; at which Will Sommers said nothing, 
but when he came to court, tells the King what a cellar 
of wine he had been in at the Cardinal's; and that his 
[the King's] cellars yielded no such wines, nor ever would. 
' How/ says the King, ' Have not I such wine in my cel- 
lar ?* * No, indeed,* said Will,* for there is never a hogs- 
head in the Cardinal's cellar but is worth ten thousand pound 
and better/ * Mother of God,' says the King, * that is 
such wine that I never heard of. Ten thousand pounds a 
hogshead !' • Nay,' returned Sommers, * rather more than 
less.' 'Come, sirrah,' says the King, * tell me your mean- 
ing, for I know there is something else in it; tell me, or I 
will hang thee.' Then Will told the King how Patch, the 
Cardinal's fool, brought him into his cellar, to drink wine, 
and broached two or three hogsheads, and no wine came 
forth : so at length he burst open the head of one of the 
hogsheads, and that was full of gold, and so was the next 
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Wartou, in his " History of English Poetry/* hot 
unfortunately without noticing the loeation of the 
work referred to, gires the following anecdote of 
Will. Sommers :— '* I have seen an old Narrative 
of a Progress of King Henry the Eighth and Queen 
Katharine, at Newbury, in Berkshire, where Somner> 
who had accompioiled their Majesties as Couvt- 
bgfiKwn, fell into disgrace with thie peoj^le for kis iiis* 
peptinence, was detained, and obliged to subniit to 
many ridiculous indignities ; but extricated himself 
ftbm all his difficulties by comic expedients and the 
readiness of his wit. On returning to Court he gave 
their Majesties, who were inconsolable for his long 
al^sence, a minuter account of these low advaiitnres, 
with which: they were infinitely entertained.— Wfcat 
shall we think of the manners of snch a Court?"* 

From some passages in Wilson's ''Arte of Rheto- 
rike,** which was published in 1553, we may gather 
that Somraera^ who must have been personally known 
to the writer, had a keen shi^ewdnesa in substituting 
appellations of sarcastic import for those wbiefa wouH' 

that, and forty more ^ichioh he saw. Whereapom the jHLing 
preaeatly seai messengers' and other, officers to the CardinaT* 
qellars^ and there finds. 150 hogsheads of good- gold, whieli 
was coQveyed to the Bxcbeqoer^. and was welcome' to the 
I^ing, for at that time he had great need of iu Now the 
Qardinal, hearing of this sad fortune, Sell sick at £shi»r» in 
Surrey,iaDd endeavours to make fnends to pacify the King** 
anger against him, but failing in the attempt, he took it so 
much to heart, as to cause his death soon alteri" 
* '< Hist; of English Poetry," Vol. iii. pp. 336-7 -, note p 
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natorally be used; and aIso» that he occasiolkally 
ciolhed his vritin the "folwhe phantasticair* garb 
of ^'circomlocutory verbiage." An example of the 
fbrmer of these qnaHties may be seen in the fallowing 
"jest."—*' William Sommer seying muche adoe for 
accomptes makyng^ and that Henry the eight wanted 
moneyy isneh as was due to him^ 'And please your 
grace,' quoth he, ' you have so many FrautUtorit so 
many Conveigkefrs, and so many Deceivers, to get up 
your daoney that thei get all to themselves.' "* In 
respect to his verbose phraseology, the allusion is 
incidental. "I know Them," says Wilson, "that 
thinke Rhetoricke to stande wholie vpon darke 
wxxrdes > and he that can catche an ynkehorne terme 
by the tayle, hym thei compt to be a fine Englishman 
and a good Rhetorician : and the rather to set Out 
this folic, I will adde here svche a letter as William 
Sommer himself, could not make a better for that 
purpose, — devised by a Lincolnshire man for a voide 
Benefice.'* The letter, which is addressed to the 
Chancellor, thus commences :— 

•* Ponderyng, expendyng, and reuolulyng with my- 
self, your ingent affabilitie, and ingenious capacitie for 

• Wartoa says, ** Auditors, So rveyori, and Receivejg:** 
— bat Sommers, by the tenn Conveighen, had probably the 
farther meantng of Jugglers and Pilferers, ii> which- sense 
the vord is used by our old dramatists. Sbakspeare, in his 
Riehar«i the Second, has this passive i 
BoHngbroke. " Go, some of yoo, convey him to tlie 

Tower." 
K. Richard. ** Oh good, eoiweyi Conveyers are yoa all, 

Ti^t rise thas ninthly by a true Kin^f'tfall*" 
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mandane affairg, I cannot but celebrate and extoll your 
inaiifnificall dexteritie above all other. For how could 
jrou have adapted suche illustrate prerogfative, and domi- 
' oiall Buperioritie, if the fecunditie of your ing^enie had 
not been so fertile and wonderful pregnaunt,*' &c.* 

Ascham^ in his ^'Toxophilus/* which was first 
printed in 1554, gives the following indirect evidence 
of the straight-forwardness of his character and 
general cast of temper and disposition. 

'*They be not much unlike in this point to Wyll 
Sommer, the Kinges foole, which smiteth him that 
standeth alwayes before his face, be he never so worship- 
full a man, and never greatlye lokes for him which lurkes 
behinde an other man's backe, that hurte him in deede.* 

In a Wardrobe Account of Henry the Vlllth's 
reign, which has been published in the ninth volume 
of the •* Archaeologia," are the following entries re- 
nting to the dress of Sommers. The Account in 
fact, is a mandatory Order from the King (dated at 
Wyndesore, on the 28th of June, in his 27th year, 
anno 1536,) for the payment of snndry charges to 
" John Malte,* our Tillor," [Taylor] and several 

* " Arte of Rhetorike," B iii. fol. 82 : edit. 1567. 

t John Malte, the King's Taylor, was highly esteemed 
by Henry the Eighth, who entrusted him with the education 
and guardianship of Ethelred, bis illegitimate daughter by 
Joanna Dyngley, alias Dobson. She was always represeiKed 
as Malte's natural daughter, and the King, in the 38tb of bis 
reign, granted to John Malte and Ethelred Malte, alias 
Dyngley," the manors of Kelston, Batb-Easton, and Katha- 
rine Court, which had belonged to Batlr Abbey, and soon 
afterwards were obtained in marriage with Ethelred, by John 
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Other tradesmen : it is addressed to the *' Lorde 
Windsore, keper of oar great Wardrobe." 

'* It*m for makingf of a dubblette of worstede lyued 
with canvas and cotton, alle of oure g^reate warderobe, 
for William Som*ar our foole. If in for makings of a 
coate and a cappe of greue clothe, fringed with red crule 
and Ijrned with fryse, alle of oiire greate warderobe, for 
our saide foole. It*m for making of a dubblette of fus- 
tian lyned with cotton and canvas, alle, &c. It'm for 
making a coate of grene clothe, with a hoode of the 
same, fringqd with white crule lyned with fryse and 
bokerham, alle, &c. It'm for making of a do [ditto] coate 
with a hoode of grene clothe, fringed with crule of red 
and white colours, and lyned with bokerham, alle of oure 
greate warderobe for our saide foole. To William Crof- 
ton, oure hossyar [hosier] : It'm for two paire of hoose 
of blewe clothe, garded with red and blacke clothe, alle, 
&c. for William Som'ar oure foole/* 

Our Jester is reputed to have retained the favour 
of Henry the Eighth to the last moment of that 
monarch's life 3 and in the mortal illness of the latter, 
to have been instrumental to the restoration to Mr. 
Farmor, his first master, of the undismembered parts 
of his estate^ by some expressions which he dropped 
that reached the King's conscience. 

In the *' Pleasant History/' before quoted, is the 

following 

Epitaph on Wilh Sommers, 
Stay, Traveller; guess who lies here. — 
I tell thee, neither Lord nor Peer ; 

Haringlon, of Stepoey, as her dower. That GentlemaD, by 
his second wife, Isabella Markham, w^s father to the cele» 
brated Sir John Harington, knt., Queen GUzabeth** god-son. 
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Ho Knighti no Geotlenan of note. 
That boasta iiim of bk ancient coat. 
Which Heralds curiously emblazoix. 
For Men (well-skiUed therein) to gaze on: 
Know, then, th^t this was no such man ; 
And rU expreps him as I can. 
** He that beneath this Tomb-stone Hes, 
Some caird a Fool, some held him Wise ; 
For which who better proof can bring. 
Than to befiivour^d by a King? 
And y«t, again, we may misdoubt him, 
A King hath always Fools about him. 
Is he more Idiot than the rest. 
Who in a guarded coat can jert ? 
Or can he Wisdom^s honour gain 
That is >aU brav€rt^,* and no brain ? 
Sure no such things : Wit truly bred 
r th* Habit lies not, but i> th* Head. 
Bat whether he was Fool op Knave, 
He now lies sleeping in his grave 
Who never in his life found match. 
Unless the Cardinal's Fool, called Patch ; 
Of whom some Courtiers, who did see 
Them two alone, might say, fFe Three /* 
And *t may be fear'd it is a phrase 
That may be us'd still in these days. 
Well, more of him what should I say? 
Both Fools and Wise Men turn to Clay ; 
And this is all we have to trust. 
That there's no difference in their Dust. 
Rest quiet, then, beneath this stone, 
To whom late Archee was a Drone. 

* This was the old phrase for splendor of dress and orna- 
menU 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth, whatever were her faults, was one of the 
most illastrious Sovereigns that ever swayed the 
British Sceptre. For a long period her memory was 
religionsly cherished, and almost idolized, by the 
people, who could iH>t but compare the splendid glo- 
ries of lier reign, with the degraded government of 
that vain pedant, James the First, her contemptible 
successor. Her picture, and monument, as it was 
called, in which she was represented lying in state^ 
regally attired, were set np in numerous Churches, 
and words full of panegyric and deserved eulogium 
were inscribed beneath. The following, selected from 
Strype*s Stow, are some of the best specimens of 
these laudatory effusions, which appeared in or near 
Tjondon. 

Si, Andrew, Undershaft. 

Spain* 8 Rod, Romans Ruin, 
Netherlands' Relief ; 

Heaven's Gem, Earth's Joy, 

World's Wonder, Nature's Chief I 

Britain's Blessing, England's Splendour, 

Religion's Nurse, the Faith's Defender. 

(f Royal Virtues ever crown'd a Crown, 
If ever Mildness shin'd in Majesty ; 

If ever Honour honour'd true Renown, 
If ever Courage dwelt with Clemency ; 

If ever Princess put all Princes down. 

For Temperance, Prowess, Prudence, Equity ;— 

This, this was She, that in despight of Death, 
* Lives still admir'd, ador'd, Elizabeth ! 

TOL, I. R 
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Allhalbws, London JFalL 
Reade but her reign, — this Princess might liavc been. 
For Wisdom call'd NicauHs, Sheba*s Queen. 
Against Spain's Holofernes, Judith she 
Dauntless gained many a glorious Victorv 
Not Deborah did her in Fame raccel ; 
She was a Mother in our Israel. 

As Esther, who her Person did engage. 
To save her People from the Public's rage. 
Chaste Patroness of true Religion: 
In Court a Saint, in Field an Amazon. 
Glorious in Life, deplor'd in Death, 
She was unparallerd Elizabeth t 

St. Mary, Wbolchurch. 
Th* adoQur'd Princess I through the world applauded 

For Supreme Virtues rarest imitation j 
Whose Sceptre's rule Fame's loud- voiced trump hath 
lauded, 
Unto the Eares of every foreign Nation: 
Canopied under powerful Angels' wings. 
To her immortal Praise sweet Science sings. 

St. Mildred, in the Poultry. 
If pray'rs or tears of Subjects had prevailed, 

To save a Princess through the world esteem*d» 
Then Atropos in cutting here had felTd.; 

And had not cut hev thued, but been redeemed. 

But pale-fac'd Death, and eruel churlish V^tt, 
To Prinee and People brings the latest date. 
Yet spight of Death and Fate, Fame will dispUijr 
Her grs^ious Virtues, through the world, for aye. 
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5^ Lawrence, Jewry, 

Here lies her Type, who was of late 
The prop of Belgia ; stay of France ; 

Spain's foil ; Faith's shield ; and Queen of State, 
Of Arms, of Learning, Fate, and Chance: — 

In brief, of Women ne'er was seen. 

So great a Prince, so good a Queen ! 

Sith Virtue her Immortal made. 

Death, (envying all that cannot dye,) 
- Her earthy parts did so invade. 
As in it wrack'd self Majesty : — 
But so her spirit inspired her parts. 
That She still Hves in loyal hearts. 

St, Saviour s 9 Souikwarkl 

St. Peter's Church, at Wiestminster, 
Her sacred Body doth inter ; 
Her glorioua Soul with Angela sings ; 
Her Deeds live patterns here for Kings : 
Her Love in 6very Heart liath room ; 
This only shadows forth her Tomb. 

The following Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth is given 
in Camden's '^ Remains," but whether it was in- 
scribed on any sepulchral memorial of that Princess 
js not stated :— 

Kings, QuBeas, Men's judgments. Eyes, 
See where your Mirrour lies, 
In whom her Friends have seen 
A King's state in a Queene ; 
In whom her Foes aurvey'd 
A Man'« heart in a Maid : 
B 2 
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Whom, lest men for her Piety 
Should judg.e to have been a Deitj, 
Hea?*n her by Death did summon 
To prove she was a Woman. 

Verses of a more ludicrous description^ but equally 
adulatory^ were written upon the removal of the 
corpse of this sovereigp from Richmond, (where she 
died on the 24th of March, 1602-3) to Whitehall, by 
water, preparatory to her funeral 3 namely :— - 

The Queen was hrougfht by water to Whitehall ; 
At every stroake* the Cares did Teares let fall ; 
More clung about the Bargee ;. Fysh vnder water 
Wept out their Eyei^f Pearle, and sworn blinde after. 
I thinke the Bargemen might with easier thighes 
Have row'd her thither in her People's eyes : 
But howsoever, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
Sh*ad come by water, had she come by land. 

ST. Paul's cross. 

Among the various appendages to the old Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, the most famous for several ages 
was the Cross which stood in the northern p%4Af 
the church-yard, and was used for various purpos^:|9 
well religious as secular and profane. Stow ai kn^^^* 
ledges that 4ts " very antiquitie" was to him *f iuit 
knowne «$** . but '' I reade," he contiuues, " that 
in the yeare 1259, King Henry the Third • com- 
manded a general assembly to be made at this Crosse, 
where he in proper person commauoded the Mayor, 
that on the next day following, he should cause to be 
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s^onie before the Aldermen, every stripling of twelve 
years of age, or upward, to bee true to the King and 
his heires. Kings of England."* Abpat three years 
iafterv^ards, the same monarch, caused the Bull of 
Pope Urban the Fourth, granting absolution to him- 
self and others, from their oaths to maintain the arti- 
cles made in the Parliament of Oxford, in 1258, to 
be read here. From these, and other events, it would 
seem that the Gross was the general place for hold- 
ing assemblies of the people at that early period ; 
both for matters of political import, and ecclesiastical 
reference. 

In the year 1299^ Ralph de Baldock, then Dean of 
St. PaaFs, anathematized, or cursed, at *' Paul's 
Crosse," all those who had sacrilegiously violated the 
church of St. Martin in the Fields, for *^ an hoord 
of gold," &c.t In the next century, viz. May 2l8t, 
1382, the ancient cross was destroyed by a great 
tempest; yet, though several Bishops of London, 
and in particular, William Courteney, and Robert de 
Braybrooke, collected considerable sums for re-build- 
ing it, by offering the usual bait of indulgences to all 
contributors, { it was not re-erected till about 1449, 



♦ Survey of London, Edit. 1598, p. 263. t Ibid. 

X After the destruction, by fire, of the great tpire of old St. 
Paul's in 1561, Dr. , the then Dean, preached a sermon 

here, in which, after mentioning the overthrow of the Cross 
by " The great Earthquake" in the 6th of Richard IT., he 
strongly inveighed against the deceits practised by the pre- 
lates of that day, affirming that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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when, according to Stow, it was " new bailded" by tbe 
Bishop Thomas Kempe, ** in form as it now standeth." 
That form was an hexagon Palpit, of timber, covered 
with lead» elevated npon a flight of stone 8teps» and 
surmonoted by a large cross -, and thus it stood till the 
year 1643, when, in pursuance of an order of parlia- 
ment» it was demolished by the willing assistance of 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Isaac Pennington. 

At this Cross, by order of Richard, Dnke of Glou- 
cester,the celebrated Dr. Shaw fkst broached the project 
of that usurper to ascend the thrones* though with fatal 
consequence to his own reputation and life.* From 
.this Cross, likewise, the marriage contract between 
James the Fourth, of Scotland, and Margaret, daughter 
of Henry the Seventh> was publicly announced, in 

-enri&hed himself by the larg^ sums which he gathered to 
iiebuild the cross ; sad when the people^s charity grew cooler^ 
ho and the rest of the bishops gran-led many days of pardon, 
^n all 920 days, to those who gave freely for that purpose, 
*' but not one dodkih of money,'* he continued^ " came out of 
their own purses." 

f Having '^ once ended/' says Stow, '^ the Preacher gat 
him home, and never after durst looke out for shame, but 
kept him out of sight like an owle ; and when he once asked 
one that had beene his olde Aiende, what the people talked 
of him^ all were it that his owae conscience well shewed him 
.that they talked no good; yet when the other answered him, 
that there was in every man's mouth spoken of him much 
phame, It so sirake him to the heart, that within a few daies 
after be withered, and consumed away." Howe's Stow't An- 
nuls, p. 753. 
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^brnary, 1502 5 when Te Deum was song, twelve 
bonfires set a biasings and twelve hogsheads of Gas- 
coigne wine given to the popnlaee, " to be drnnken 
of all men freelie." Here^likewise, the first English, or 
Tindal's, transktioD of the bible> was pnblicly burnt 
by order of Bishop Stokesley 5 and many are the ex- 
amples of bearing the faggot, and making public re- 
cantations of their faith^of persons of both Religions, 
at this place j the last who appeared was a seminary 
priest, who, in 1593, made his recantation. Pre- 
viously to this, as appears from Holinshed's " Chro- 
nicles,** Sir Thomas Newman, a Priest, bore the 
faggot here, on the singular occasion * for singing 
mass with good ale.' 

In a manuscript in the British Masenm,* are the 
following particulars relating to the promulgation of 
the ' Pope*s sentence against Martin Luther,* made 
on the 12th of May, 1521, at St. Paul's Cross. • 
" The Lord Thomas Woteey, by the Grace of God, 
Legate de Latere, Cardinal of St. Cecelia, and Arch- 
bishop of York, came unto St. I^aM's Church of 
London, with the most part of the Bishops of the 
Realm, where he was received with procession, and 
censed by Mr. Richard Pace, he then being Dean of 
the said Church. After which ceremony, four Doc- 
tors bare a canopy of cloth of gold over him, going 
to the high "altar, where he made oblation. Which 
done, he proceeded forth as above said, to the Cross 
in St. Paul's Church Yard, where was ordained a 
' • " ^ ^"- ■ ' - . --- - .. ■ -- I I --• I, . ,. .^ 

• Bibl. Cott. VftdUtii, B. IV. 
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scaffold for the same cause ; and lie sittiog under bis 
cloth of estate, wl^ich was ordained for him, bis two 
crosses on every side of him^ on his right hand, (sit- 
ting on the place where he set his feet) the Pope*s 
Ambassador, and next him the Archbishop of Cao- 
terbury, on his left hand, the Emperor's Ambassador, 
and next him the Bishop of Durham ; and all the 
other Bishops J with other noble Prelates, set on two 
forms. And then the Bishop of Rochester [Fisher] 
made a Sermon, by the consent of the whole clergy of 
England, by commandment of the Pope, against one 
Martin Eleutherius, and all his works, because he 
erred sore, and spoke against the Holy Faith ; and 
denounced them accursed which kept any of his 
books. And there were many burned in the Church- 
yard, of his said books, during the sermon, which 
ended, my Lord Cardinal went home to dinner, with 
aU the other Prelates.'* 

In the year 1534, that unfortunate victim of priest- 
craft and intolerance, Elizabeth Barton, commonly de- 
nominated the Holy Maid qJ Kent, was with her ac- 
complices, exposed upcm a scafibld at St. Paul's Cross, 
whilst their confession was publicly read from it, pre- 
viously to their execution at Tyburn : and in the year 
1538, February the 14th, the famous Crucifix, called 
the Rood of Grace, from Boxley in Kent, was shewn 
openly at the Cross, by Bishop Fi^er i and the in- 
genious, but artful construction, by which its suppos- 
ed miraculous motions had been effected were full^ 
explained to the people; after which it was consign- 
ed to the flames on the spot* 
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When the opposition of the See of Rome to his 
divorce from Qneen Catharine^ had determined the 
*' Eighth Harry'* to abrogate the Pope's authority, 
an order from the King in Council was issued, coin- 
mandiog, among other things, that from " Sonday to 
Sonday," such as should preach at " Paule's Crosse, 
should teach and declare to the people," that neither 
V the Pope, nor any of his predecessors, were any thing 
more than simple Bishops of Rome, the paramouBt 
jurisdiction which they claimed, being only usurped 
and *' under sufferance of Princes/*** The fiishop 
of London was at the same time ordered, at his |)eril, 
'' to suffer none other to preach there, but such as 
wOuld preach and set forth the same.*' From this PuU 
pit, likewise, the death- bed gift of the stern monarch 
to the City of London, of tlie church of the Grey 
Friars^ St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c. with lands 
to the Value of 500 marks, yearly, '* for the relieving 
of the poore people," was announced by the Bishop of 
Rochester, Henry Holbetch.f 

On the accession of Queen Mary, the orations pro- 
nounced from the Pulpit Cross, vaccillated in favour of 
the ancient forms of worship, and that Princess ap- 
pointed several of her best Divines to preach there 
in furtherance of her design to restore the supremacy 
of the Pope. Several tumults were the consequence, 
and two attempts were made, by over-zealous reform- 
ists, to assassinate the preacher in the midst of his 

♦ Weever's Funeral Monuments, edit. 1681, p. 92. 
t Ibid. 
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discourse^ yet, on both occasions, the weapon was 
propelled with an erring aim. 

The first instance occurred on the lOlh day after 
Mary's entry into London, viz. Angust ISth, ]55d» 
when Dr. Bourne, chaplain to Bishop Bonner, preach- 
ing a Sermon at the Cross* uttered such slanderous 
insinuations against the late King Edward, that the 
mass of the people were highly offended, and Bourne 
would have fallen a victim to his temerity, but for 
the interference of Bradford and Rogers, two popular 
protestant ministers, who escorted him in safety 
into St. Paul's School ; a dagger having been pre« 
vionsly thrown at him with great violence, which 
struck '' a side poste'* of the puipit. Soon after- 
wards both Bradford and Rogers were committed to 
prison ; '* they could repress the rage of the populace 
in a minute," said the Queen, *' doubtless they set 
it on !*• On the Sunday following, Dr. Watson, 
chaplain to Bishop Gardiner, preached here, by 
the Queen's command, attended by several lords of 
the council, and 200 halberdiers. The City Compa- 
nies, also, had *' been warned by the Mayor to be 
present in their liveries;'* and other precautions were 
taken to prevent tumult. So little gratitude was 
shewn to the two ministers through whose exhor- 
tatory admonitions Dr. Bourne had been saved, and 
a commotion appeased which might have shaken the 
Queen's throne to its foundations, that they were 
eventually burned at the stake for heresy. 

In the second instance, June 10th, 1554, *' a gun 
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was 'shot/* says Holinshed^ at Dr. Pendleton, *^ thfe 
pellet whereof went verie neere bim, and lit on the 
church wall^ but the shooter could not be found." 
This occasioned a proclamation to be issued, for- 
bidding the bearing of weapons, and the shooting 
with hand guns. It would seem that this attempt 
upon the preacher was in some way connected with 
an occurrence in which he was a principal actor, and 
which is thus related in Stow's " Annals.'* 

•* The same ei&^hth of April, being then Sunday, a 
Cat with her head shorn, and the likeness of a vestment 
thrown over her, with her fore feete tied together, and 
a round piece of paper like a singing cake [consecrated 
wafer] betwixt them, was hanged on a gallows in Cheape, 
neere to the Crosse; which Cat being taken down, 
was carried to the Bishoppe of London, and he caused 
the same to be shewed at Paules Crosse by y* preacher. 
Dr. Pendleton." 

Ou the 14th of Jttly, in the same year^ a Female 
about eighteen years of age, stood upon a scaffold at 
PauFs Cross, '* all sermon time," by way of penance 
.for an attempted imposition in counterfeiting a su- 
^eruatoral voice, in a house without Aldersgate, by 
jBeans of '^ a strange whistle made for that purpose, 
and given to hir by one Drakes ; — through the which 
the people of the whole cfUe were wonderfuUie 
molested, for tlutt all men might hear her voice bat 
not see her person.*' Tins was called the ** Spirit rf 
the Wall'' Some said *'\t was an Angell; some a voice 
from Heaven; some the Holy Ghost;** and her 
confederates, of whom there viexQ ** divers in the 
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press/' took upon them to interpret the meaning of 
her ** seditioas words/* which reflected on the 
Qaeen, Philip of Spain, the Mass, ConfessioDy &c. 
The girl acknowledged the imposition at the Cro88» 
and stated '' that she liad been moved by divers 
lewd persons thereunto.*** 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was, in like manner 
to that of her bigotted sister, ushered in by the ap- 
pointment of able men to preach from this Cross, but 
on the very opposite tenets of the Reformation, iand 
on the rejection of all Papal authority. Dr. Bill, 
the Queen's almoner, commenced these discourses on 
the 9th of April, 1559; and was followed by Horn, 
Jewel, Sandys, and many others, who soo^ afterwards 
were proiiioted to the highest dignities of the Church. 
Here also, by the Royal command, a sermon of 
Thanksgiving was preached, after the signal discom- 
fiture of the Invincible Armada, Another sermon, 
preached at this Cross, and set out by Command, 
was for the ungenerous purpose of stigmatising the 
memory of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, ** as if," 
says the Earl of Clarendon, who alludes to this cir- 
cumstance, *^ there had been some sparks of indig- 
nation in the Queen, that were unquenched even with 
his blood/' — It is more probable, however, that on 
this occasion the worthy Cecil, and others of Eliza- 
beth's Council, were the active agents, and not the 
Queen herself ^ whose remorse for the shedding of 
her favourite's blood is known to have greatly con- 
tributed to her own dissolution. 



• Holinahed'a *• Chronicles," vol. iv. edit. 1810, p. 



56. 
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The last sermon^ attended by Bovereign presence^ at 
St. Panrs Cross^ was that preached by Bishop King, 
in March, 1620, before James the Firsts to promote the 
re*buildiog of St. PauFs Cathedral 5 yet religious dis« 
courses continued to be delivered here down to the 
time of the Civil Wars, as is apparent from the 
Journals of the House of Commons^ ilnder the date 
of September 24, 1 642, when an order of parliament 
was made, that the Lord Mayor, and Court of Al« 
dermen, for the time being, should thenceforth norni* 
nate and appoint, '* all and every the Minister, or Mi- 
nisters, that shajl preach before them on the Lord's 
day," &c. ^^ at Panles Church, Paules Cross, the 
Spittle, and other places ;'' and that all sums of mo- 
ney accustomed to be paid " for and towards the 
satisfaction of such Ministers^** should be discharged 
as usual. Before this order the Preachers had in 
general been appointed by the Bishop of London. 

It IS evident from different prints, that the greater 
parti of the congregation, at St. Paul's Cross, sat in 
the open air, but the King and his train, and most 
probably the Lord Mayor, Aldermeu, and principal 
citizens, had covered galleries. There appears also 
to have been a covered space at the side of the 
Church, to which the Preacher was accustomed to 
resort in inclement weather, called the Shrowds, or 
Shroudes, and thence in 1548, the venerable Hugh Lati- 
mer, the Ex-Bishop of Worcester, delivered a sermon.* 

• In another discourse, preached by this Bishop in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1552, the following passage occurs :—'' The 
citizens of Nairn had their barying-place without the citj, 
irbicb> no doubt, is a laudable thing; and I do marrel that 
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The Preftchere, who were occasionftlly cslled from 
the Uoiversity^ or other distant places, to lectare 
here^ were mostly entertained from contribations and 
fuadSft under the contronl of the Lord Mayor and Al- 
deraieii.t A kind of Inn^ called the * Shunamit^s' 
House,' was kept by the appointmeaC of the Chnreh 
for the reception of such preachers : at one period 
they were each allowed 45s. for a sermon, wfth meat 
and coovenient lodgings, fire, candle, and all neces* 
sariea, during five daj-s ; bat tliose allowances were 
■ 1" -■_■■'""■'■•"' ' ' - ■ -' - — 

LpndoD, being so great a city, hath not a burial-place with- 
out : for no doubt it is an unwholesome thing to bury within 
the city, especially at such a time, when there be great sick- 
nesses, and many die together, 1 think, verily, that many a 
man^taketh his death in Paules Church Y(^d, and this I 
speak of experience; for I myself, when I have been there on 
SQBie momings to hear the sermons, have felt such ao ill* 
Mvouied uBwholeaome savour, that I was the worse for it a 
great while after, and I think no less, but it is the occasion 
of great sickness aad disease. 

t The following passage relating to the preachers at 
Paul's Cross was selected from the annals of A. Wood, by 
the editor of the " OMmiana" It occurs under the date 
1595:— 

** Whereas the custom of preaching ai St. Pantos Crott, in 
London, by Oiford men, was now decayed, divers of the 
most eminent preachers of the University were invited 
thereunto, by the letters of our Chancellor and the Bishop of 
Loudon ; which being first read in the Convocation, and manr 
thereupon promising to undertake that work, were afterwards 
entertained at Scrope House or Place, against St. Andrew's 
Church, in Holborn, by one Thomas Martin, gjent. who 
before, by his letters to the University, bad. engaged himself 
eo to do, as long as they abode in irf>ndon about that duty. 
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afterwards reduced to 40s. for a sermon^ and five 
days* board and lodging at the ' Shunamites*. The 
fands for their support are said to have accumulated 
to the then considerable sum of 17701. besides an^ 
nual rent charges to the amount of 441. 6s. 8d. 

eSIES OF UXSEDOU, — NSW BB0OH9. 

Id the Comedy of " The Three Ladies of London,*" 
ptrinted in quarto^ in Queen £lizabeth*s reign, anno 
15i84, is this passage 5 — 

*• Enter Conscience, with broomes at her back, 
singing as follow eth : 

**New broomes, green broomes, will you buy any ? 
Come Maydens, come quiddy, let me take a Peny . 

** My broomes are not steeped, . ^ 

But very well bound : 
My broomes be not crooked. 

But smooth out and round, 
I wish it would please ye^ 

To buy of my broome ; 
Then would it well ease me. 

If market were done, 

" Have you any olde bootes. 

Ot any oMe shoone.; 
Powch-ring«s or buskins. 

To cope for new broome. 
If so you have, Maydems, 

I pray you bring ketfaer ; 
That you and I fnendly,. 

Vbuf bargeft toffetket^ 

** New broomes, new broomes, will you buy any ? 
Come Maydens, come <|uickly, let me take a Peny,*' 
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MI8BRIES OF BISHOP FISHES. 

This learned, pious^ and enlightened^ but mista- 
kenly-con scientions Prelate, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, the 22d of Jnne, 1534, for his steady re- 
fasal to acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Henry the Eighth, suffered great distress, daring 
his previons confinement, both from the want of food 
and dothing. In a letter to Cromwell (preserved in 
the British Museum*) who was then Secretary of 
State, he thns states his privations, and patheti- 
cally pleads for better treatment. How far his peti- 
tion was snccessful does not appear* 

'• Fothermoor I byseche yow to be gode master un to 
me in my necessite ; for I have neither shirt, nor Bute, 
nor yett other clothes, that ar necessary for me to wear, 
but that bee ragged, and rent so shamefully. Notwith- 
stondyng I myght easyly suffer that, if the! wold keep 
my body warm. But my dyett allso, God knoweth how 
slendar it is at meny tymes. And now in myn age my 
fithomak may nott awaye but with a few kynd of meats, 
which if I want, I decaye forthwith, & fall in to coafes 
& diseases of my bodye, & kan not keep myself in health. 
And, ass our Lord knoweth, I have no thyng laft un to 
me for to provyde eny better, but ass my brother of his 
own purs layeth out for me, to his great hynderance. 
Wherfoor gode master secretarye saftenes I bysecheyow 
to have sumpittie uppon me, and lattme have such thyngs 
ass ar necessary for me in myn age, & specially for 
my health. And allso that it may pleas yow by yo'* 
hygh wysdom, to move the Kyng's Highness to take me 

• Bibl. Cott. Cleopatra, £. VI. fol. 172. 
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tm to his gracios« favor agane, & to refitore m^ lin to- 
mylibertyrowt of tliis cold and paynefullemprysonment; 
whearby ye shall byud me to be your pore beadstnaii*. 
for ever un to AUmyghty fiod, who ever h;ive yoif in 
Uisproteccion & custoody, 

, Other twayne thyags I mustt alkodesyer tippon yow : 
thatt onn is, that itt may pleas yow that I may take some 
preest with me ia the Towr, by the assygnment of the 
liiaster levetenant, to hear my confession ttgalnste this 
hoolytyme: • • ' 

• That other is, that I may borow sum bowks to styr 
mj devpcion mor effectuelly thes hooly dayes, for the 
eomforth of my sowl. This I byseche yow to grant me 
of your charitie. And thus our Lord send yow a mery 
Christenmass & a comforthable, to your hart's desyer. 
At the Towr fhe xxii. day of December. 
' ' ' Tor pore Beadsman, Jo. Ropf." 

In a mannscript Letter from the ,iate Rev, Mr. 
Tyson, dated Nov. 10th, 1779, it is, stated that the 
bust of BUhop Fisher, by *' Ketrp TorregSano, is iii; 
Ihe shair.of Mr: Wright's House, ford^erly Hatfield* 
Peverel Priory, now modernised. This curioiis bust, 
with tbose- of Henry VII. and Henry VH I; set. 19, 
were taken ontofthe room over the Holbein-gate,* 
&t M^hiteball,"and carried to the Hatfield Prion-; 
when the gate was taken down. They are executed 
in terra cdtta,*' ' 

' PAGBANTRV,j»— NUPTUALS OF PRIKCS ARTHUR AND 
THE PRINCESS KATHARINE OF SPAIN; 

In November, 1501, the marriage ,wa8 solemnizjedj^ 
in, St. Paul's Cathedral^ between .Priace Arthur/ 

. yoh.i^ : .^v. § - . .: ... ,.u 
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eldest ton of Henry the Seventh^ and the PHooesft 
Katharine of Arragon» daughter of Ferdimind> King 
of Spain ; and nfterwards consort to Henry the 
Eighth, A most splendid rarietv of Pageantry was 
exhibited in the streets of the city, in honour of the 
nnptuals, of which the ensuing part'rcnlurs are given 
in Stow's ** Annalsi" pp. 805-7. 

*< On the 12th of November, the said Lady Princess 
aceompanied with many lordes and ladies, came riding 
from the archhishop^s Inne of Canterbury, at Lamheth, 
into Southnrarke, and so to London Bridge^, where wa» 
ordeyned a costly pageant of* Saint Katharine* and 
S. Vrsula, with many rirgins ; from thence ahee. rode to 
Grace-streete, where was ordeyned a second pageant,< 
from thence to the conduit in Cornehill, where was ano- 
ther pageant. The great conduit in Cheape ran with 
Gascoyne wine, and was furnished with musick. Against 
Soperlane end was the fourth pageant. At the standard 
in Cheape was ordeyned the fifk pa|eant. At P^uls 
gate was ihe uxA pageant: hy the whidi 1^ piinoesse 
rode ttoragh Pauls ehUrch^yarde unto the bisbi^) of 
Londons pallace, where sh0 and hjur people were lodged^ 
^< Now within the Church of Saint Paule, to wit, from 
tiie west gate of it unto the Yppennost gresse or 9tep at 
the going In of the quier, was made a pase of tyn^rand 
hoordes to go upon, from the said west dore unto the 
forenamed gresse, of the height of six foote from the 
ground, or more :. aud fore aueust the place where the 
commissaries court is kept within the said church, ws& 
oideined a standing like unto a mountalne with steps 
on euery side, which was couered ouer with red wusted, 
and in likewise was all the railes : against which moiili- 
taine vpon the notth side, within the foresaid place of 
the ooouttissari^s court wasordeined a standing for the 
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Vangj iud sach other as liked faim tO' haue : and on the 
south side almost for against t^e kings standii^ff was orr 
dained a scaffold, wherupon stood the maior and his 
brethren. 

*1 Then vpon.the 14. of Nouifmber being sondaj, vpon 
tfte>. alKme nmiBied . moto^Aavae* was prince Afthur about 
tht 9^ ^.U^yeetesk .tod the lady Kathmriue.abo^t the 
aire of .ia«.}reerQa, both clad in .wbi^^sattine, manri^d b; 
the archbishop cif ;C!att]iterbur7, assisted by 19, bishops 
and abbots mitered. And the king, the queene* and the 
kings mother, stood in the place afore named, where 
tihey heard and beheld the solemnization: which being 
finished,, the said archbishop and bishops tooke their 
way. from the mountaine, vpon the said pase couered 
Tnder foote with blew rey*cloth vnto the quire, and so 
to the high altar, whom followed the spouse and spouses, 
the lady CicUe sister to the queene bearing hir trains : 
after Jul. followed 100. ladies and gentlewomen, in right 
costly apparelU then the Maior in a gowne of crimstm 
velvet,^ and his brethren in scarlet, with the sword borne 
before the Maior, and sate in the quire the masse whil,e ; the 
archbishop of Yorke sate in the deanes place, and offer^ 
ed as cheefe, and after him the. duke of Buckingham; 
iee,. Wonderfull it was to behold the riches of apparel, 
wome that day, with the poisant chaines of gold: of 
which, two were specially noted, to wit, sir T. Brandon, 
knight, master of the kings horse, which that day ware 
a ch^ine valued at 1400. pound : and the other William 
de Bluers esquire, master of the kings haukes, whose 
«haine was valued at a thousand pound ; many mo 
w^e of 20Cd.dD0l< and so fooi:th,^he8e were not noted for 
the length, but fdir the greatness of the links. Also the 
dul^e : of .BucMngham ware^a ^gowne wrought of needle 
workej.and 8<^t jupiw . cJoth of tis^e, furred wUh sahle^ 
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tKe which 'f^owne' was Valued at 1900. pound. ' And Bi# 
Nicholas Vause knight, ware a gownis of purple veluet* 
pight With pecees of gold «o thicke and massy, that it 
was valued in gold, hesides the silke and furre, a thou- 
sand pound : which chaxnes and garments were valued 
bj goldsmithes of best skill, and them that wrought 
them. The masse being ^nished, the princesse was led 
bj Henry duke of Yorke, and a legate of Spaine, by t|ie 
aforesaid pace into the palace, going before hir men of 
honor/ to the number of 160. with gentlemen and other. 
There came vnto the Maior sir Richard Crofts steward 
of the princes house, which brought him and his brethren 
the aldermen into the great hall, and at a table upon the 
west side of the hall, caused them to be set to dinner, 
Where honorably were they served with 12. dishes to a 
ihesseatthe first course, 15. the second 'course, and 18. 
dishes the third course. In- this hall was a cupbbord of 
Hue stages height, being triangled, the which was set 
with plate valued ISOOl. the which was neuer rooouedat 
that day : and in the vtter chamber where the princesse 
dined, was a cupboord of gold plate, garnished with 
stone and pearle, valued aboue 2000a pound. The 
Tuesday following, the king and queene being all' this 
season at Bainards castell, came vnto Poules, and heard 
there masse, and then accompanied with many nobles, 
went into Ihe palace, and there dined with the princesse. 
This day sir NichbUs Vause ware a collar of Esses, 
which wey^d, as the goldsmiths that made it reported, 800 
pound of nobles. And the same day at aftemoone, 
the said princes were conveyed Vith manie lords and 
ladies unto Paules Wharffe, where the 'said estates took 
their barges, arid were rowed to Westminster/ upon 
whom the choir attended, with the aldermen, &c. in 
barges, garnished with banners and other devisesr 
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* .* 'irANSION OF' CICELY^ DUCHESS OF YORK* 

' This mansion stood in the parish of St. Peter*s 
Parva, PauFs Wharf, which since the Fire of Lon- 
don^ has been united to that of St. Benedict. The 
dilly known record of its existence is preserved in the 
Arpbiepiscopal Registers of Lambeth^ which state 
that on May the 7thy 1483, the archbishops^ prelates^ 
and nobles, who were nominated executors of Edward 
IV., met there to issue a commission for the care and 
sequestration of the royal property. It may be cu- 
ripus' to mebtion that the Will, under which this as* ' 
sembly acted, is not now known to be extant 3 and 
it has been conjectured that it was intentionally de- 
stroyed during the usurpation of King Richard the 
Third, Edward's brother, 

ST, EI4PHEOB. —* REMOVAL OF HIS BODY FROM 

ST. Paul's to Canterbury* 

St. Elphege was Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
period when that city was besieged by the Danes, 
(anno 1011) under Thorkil^ who succeeded in forcing 
open the gates after the citizens had been drawn 
away to extinguish the conflagration of their houses. 
Which had been ignited by fiery arrows. Every kind 
of cnaelty was exercised by the barbarians on the ill- 
fated inhabitants, only a tenth of their number, about 
800 persons, being left alive. The archbishop was 
treated with great ignominy, and conveyed to Green- 
wich, where the invaders had their head quarters, 
attd their fleet was lying. Here he was imprisoned 
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nearly seven months^ the Danes demanding a great 
sum for bis ransom, which he steadily refused to pay, 
alleging that it would ruin the peasagtry of his diocess 
to raise the money. In vain they threatened him 
with death for non-compliance -, and^ at length, on the 
19th of April, 1012, they commanded him to be 
brought before their assembly, at a banquet, when 
flushed with wine j crying out, '' JBishop ! give gold, 
or thou shalt to-day become a public spectacle." His 
firmness was still nnconquerable, and the Danes were 
so irritated, that, '* starting from their seats, they 
attempted to kill .him by striking him with the flat 
sides of their battle-axes, and by flinging bones and 
horns of oxen at him/** But at last, by a blow on 
the head with an axe, given out of compassion by 
one Thrnm, a soldier, ^^ he was brought dead to the 
ground.*' This awakened hofrror in some of the party, 
who are said to have been Christians, at least by 
name, and a straggle at arms arose as to the disposal 
of bis body ; which eventually was purchased by the 
Citizens of London, and interred with great solemnity 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. On the spot where he was 
slain at Greenwich, a church was afterwards erected 
to his memory, on the very site of the present fabric 
there ; which, like the ancient church, was dedicated 
to St. Elphege. 

In the third volume of Suhm's ^' History of Den- 
mark,*' from which, without referring to onr own 
■ - . I. ■ . ■ 

. * '^eflmgingof bones, when seated at table, was an ancient 
custom among the Danes. 
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liistoi4aiis> the preceding account has been derived^ 
are the ensuiDg particnlars of the removal of the body 
of this *' martyred Saint'* from St. Panrs to the Ca- 
thedral at Canterbury. 

' In the year 1023, Canute, in pursuance of a vow 
irhich he had made during the war, caused the re« 
mains of St. Elphege to be removed from London to Can* 
terbury, which was executed thus. He sent for Ethels 
noth, the Archbishop of Canterbury, to meet him in Lon« 
don, where accordingly the latter appeared on the 90th 
of May^ and was ordered by the king to repair to St. 
Paul's, and there await his further pleasure. Canute, . 
who was at that time bathing, immediately left the bath, 
auc^, putting on a mantle only, and a pair of sandals, 
hastened to the archbishop, having in the mean time or- 
dered his guards, (who were called in Danish, houses 
carh, the much renowned Thingmen, the whole body 
of whom were called Thinglith, or Thingmannalid, and 
which probably consisted mostly of Danes,) to take pos- 
session of the city gates, and also of the bridge, and the 
thanks of the river, that the citizens of London might 
make no impediment to the removal of the Sainf s body, 
llien entering the church, the king ordered the door to 
be shut, embraced the archbishop, and kissed him, say- 
ingi <* Behold the day which the Lord has made, that 
the. precious remains of Elphege may be removed 
from their temporary lodging, to his own archiepiscopal 
seat/" The archbishop was struck with fear, and remon- 
strated with the king for not having previously signified 
to him his intention, that he might have come with a 
great retinue, and not be murdered in the midst of this 
populous city. Nevertheless, he conformed to the will 
of the king ; and as it was requisite in those times that 
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miracletsliould be wrouglkt 911 such an occAtion, to ilstf 
it then happened* for although the stone which eofvexe^ 
the grrave, bad, with difficulty* been brought thither by 
many yokes of oxen, yet it was now removed by only two 
monks ;, one whom, nanied Oodric, related the circum- 
stance to dsbem, the author of this account. 

Canute looking into the grave, and discovenng the 
body of the holy mi^n in an entire state, exclaimed, with 
tears, " Most holy father, sweet beyond all sweetness! 
Most blessed father, precious beyond all the treasures of 
the world ! Have mercy on . me, a sinner. Let not my 
former unworthyne\is, nor the cruelty of my forefather* 
against thee, thou righteous and good, become an obsta- 
cle to me. i confess that thou art the powerful frien4 of 
the eternal Kiug, and I will look upon thee as my inter- 
cessor, as long as I have yet to live. Deliver me, deliver 
all, thyself delivered by an eternal salvation, and deign 
to go with us to bestow gre^t joy on thy children " Thus 
Canute spake, no doubt, more from policy than from 
persuasion ; however, in the course of time, he became a 
true Anglo-Saxon King. The speech, in other respects* 
shews that he was but ill instructed in Christianity, as 
he attributes to Elphege, what belongs only to Cfiris^ 
After this, Canute himself, and the archbishop, lifted the 
' body of Elphege out of the grave, and wrapped it in 
linen, which not being sufficiently large, the altar cloth 
of St. Paurs, which was of Sindon,* was torn in two and 
used for that purpose ; half a pound of gold being pla<^d 
in lieu of it upon the aUar. Then the body was carri^ 
by the monks through a narrow' passage to the Thames, 
followed by the king and t'he archbishop. When thdy 

* Probably a kind of fine muslin : LA^erbfick supposes it 
to he taffeta. 
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sdrii^ed at the river-side, the kingf jumped on board hitf 
ship»' which was adorned with gilt dragon-heads, and 
manJied with armed people, where he received the bodjT 
with extended arms ; he also helped the archbishop intop 
the ship. Then he placed himself at the helm, and 
steered to the opposite bank. The oars were all plied 
by men of eminent rank. Warriors, clad in armour, 
were stationed on the bridge, and along the banks of 4he 
river ; and others, by order of the long, raised a riot af 
the gate, to divert the attention of the citizens. 
• On .landing,' Canutie himself placed the body o^Bl- 
phegeon b car, and havingr sent a strong party of armed 
QCien, to escort it, he, with the Archbishop, sat down at 
tbei end of. the bridge, that the procession might gain 
time, as he apprehended an attack from the populace* 
After a little time, he dismissed Ethelnoth and returned 
to London, where the affairs of the kingdom required his 
presence, but he promised that his Queen, and his fon 
Hardi-Canute, with all the nobility, should go to Kent, 
and meet the archbishop there. Wlien EthelnOth, ac- 
contpanied by a great number of house-carhf came near- 
ly up with those of the procession, thelatter apprehend- 
ing danger, and imagining. thai they were pursued by 
the citizens of « London, sent the corpse forward, with 
i&ve monks and attendants, and, dividing themselvesinti» 
three bodies, took possession of the narrow passage 
at Pliimsfield, [probably Plumstead,] determined rather 
to die than to yield up their Saint, Their error, how- 
ever, was soon discovered, and they all proceeded to Eor- 
tha, [Erith], the archbishop having crosses carried be- 
fore him. The whole procession stopped for the night 
at the small village of Eortha, when an immense multi«* 
tiide from Kent came to meet them on borseback^aiid daft 
foot, men and women, old and young, with hymns and 
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f lUtsra, for the purpiMe of followiAf Hhe sacred body in 
^tate. When they approiiehed Cauterburj,. the. monks 
of Christ Church came to meet them, arrayed m their 
clerical ornAments, with bella and cyndbala, with lights 
and torches, f^ospel books, and crosses moantad with dia-« 
taonds, and brought the body, the music all thetima 
playin(|r, into the church. On thfi ^hirdrday after^ which 
was Whit^Sunday, the Istof Jun^, Queeo, JBnima came 
there with all the nobility, and gave magriuQceiit, |Hre- 
sents. A miracle was theft again wroughU v^lch was 
nothkig lessiihaa that a dumb man recovering his speech ! 
The anniversary of the removal df St. filphe^e was 
for a long* time after sokmnised on the 9th of Junf, , and 
particalarly enforced by Archbishop Anselm, who ^ed 
in the year lU)9i . ' 

TSB GAMB 'OF GHBSS.-^LONDOK PBOPKagOSS. 

Cbes^ is a game of remote antiquity^ and generally 
supposed to have originated in the East. John de 
Vigney, in his work intituled the ** Moralization of 
Chess,** assures as that this game was invented by a 
philpsopber, named Xerxes, in the r^n of Evil Me- 
rbdach. King of Babylon^ in order to rechdnk that 
hlonarch from his wickedness^ by teaching liim the 
grand lesson of his owti dependence for safety npon 
all classes of his subjects. He then adds^ *' The 
game of Chess passed from Chaldea into 6reece> and 
thqnce diffused itself over all Europe." Other writers 
attribute its invention to Palamedes, the son of Nau- 
plins^ King of Eubcea, at the siege of Troy: others, 
again, with reference to the same period, make Dio^ 
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inedes tbe iaveDtor of Chesar; and aitother tlas* 
assign that hooonr to the crafty Ulysses. 

At.what particnlar period this game was btrodueed 
into England is uncertain. Stmtt flays, '* Wehaye 
good reason* to suppose that it was well known here 
at least a century prior to the Conquest* and it wa9 
then a f&yourite pastime with person^ of the highest 
rank.* In the reign of Cnut, or Gantitei the Danish 
King, this dtv^rsion was sanctioned by the practice 
of Royklty*^ for we learn from the historian of Ram-^ 
aey Abbey^ that Bishop Mthetic, haying' obtained 
admission to Cnut, about urgient business, at aiid-' 
night, found the monarch engaged in play with his 
courtiers, some atVrhess, some at dice. 
' The extrjtordinftry fascinations of Chess, when Its 
results and combinations are fiilly comprehended, and 
its powers of absorbing all other mental feelings^ 
when *' Gi^dt meets Greek," in the " tug of waf," 
have been illustrated by many remarkable anecdotes. 
— But the great sacrifice of time which the study of 
the game demands before its influence can be thus 
feltj presents a fearful odds against its utility,. Dis- 
guise it how we may by arguing on the foresight^ in- 
ventive genius, skill, and recondite, nay^ almost 
mathematical calculations which the practice of chesff 
requires, it is, at best, but a questionable good, and 
altogether unworthy the consideration of the wise. 
This inference will be better understood when it is 
afBrmed, without fear of contradiction, that a know- 

♦ Vide '* SporU and Paatimes,'* edit. 1810, p. STS. 
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ledge of five or six language may be acqatred^ by 
any one of moderate talents, within less time tbaa 
it absolatdy necessary to form a scientific player at 
this game ! 

< Of late years. Chess has become a more favourite 
diver|ioo of the English than in former times i and 
divers treatises have been published to facilitate the 
•tody of its moves and deve)ope the intricate combi* 
nations by which the game may be either won or 
drawn. In London we have even Professors qfChessj^ 
fome of whom, at the dne seasons, travel to the more 
fashionable watering-places, in order to extend the 
^diments of their art» and teach, philosophically ^ 
this grand, and most ingeuionsly-devised, apology for 
positive idleness ; this snperiatively-efficacious mode^ 
as £nnni would say, of '' killing the enemy/'* 

* Strutt, ipeakin^ of a MS. in old Fiench, in the Bibl, Rc^. 
nttkedlS.A.xviii.(Briti8h Museum,) states that '* there are bo 
less than forty-four different names given to games of Chess, 
and some of them are played more ways than one^ so that in 
the whole they amount to fifty three,*" — But very few of them^ 
however, are complete games, the major part being fixed si- 
fuatumsynB clearly appears froin the names tinder which they 
are recorded, vis. 1. TheKnightsi' Game,— 2. The.Ladies' 
Game,— S. The Damsels' Game,— 4. The Game of the A1-. 
fins,— C. The.Ring,— 6. The Agreement, — 7. Self-confound- 
ed,— 8. Ill-placed J or Bad enough, — 9. Day by Day, — 10. 
The Foreign point, — 11. The Loser wins, — 12. He that gives 
not what he esteems, shall not take that he desires, — ^IS. 
Weil found, — L4. Fair and small^-<-15. Craft .aarpaaies 
stiengthr— 16. He that is bountiful is wise,— 17« Wiio gives, 
gains,-7.lS. Subtlety and covetoasness,— 19. Agnsem^ar 
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AmoDg the various interesting descriptions of this 
game^ and of the strength and qualities of its re- 
spective Pieces, which have been written at different 
periods> the following, " very aptly devised" one, is 
probably the most cnrioua. It was composed by 
Nicholas Breton, whom ^^eres has classed with our 
best Lyric Poets, and was first published in the 
*' Phcenix Nest/' anno 1593; the whole of which 
collection is reprinted in Park's " Heliconia.** It is 
intituled 

The Cheise Play. 

A secret, many yeereg unseene. 
In play at Cbesse, who knowes the game ; 

First of the King, apdtlien the Queene» 
Knight, Bishop, Rooke, and ao by name. 

Of every Pawne I will descrie 

The nature with the qualitie. 



makes law, — 30^ He sees his game at hand who sees it at a 
distance, — 31.' Misfortunes^ make a man think, — 22. The 
chace of the Kniglits, — 2S. The chace of the Queeii and the 
Knights' — 24. Very stron j,-— 25. He is a fool if he takes,— 
26. The messengers, — 27. Sent by- his own party, — 28, The 
old one known, — 29. Thehigh'place taken, — SO. De cundut; 
perhaps for conduit; that is managed, or 'conducted, — 31. 
Take if you can; — 82. The battle without arrangement, — 
S3, The stolen blow,— rS4. The desperates. — S5^ The won- 
der, — 36. A Pawn cannot miake a Queen, — S7, The clown's 
lurking-place, — 38. The ladies and the damsels, — 39. A fool 
if he trusts, — 40. Bad neighbours, — 41. I.niate the Queen, 
— 42. The flower of the game,-^48, the battle of the 
lookfl, — 44. The double check. 
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The King. 

Tbe Kinghimselfe is haughtie Care» 
Which overlooketh all his men ; 

And when he seeth how they fare. 
He steps among them nowand then : 

Whom when his foes presume to Checke» 

His servaiiAs stand to gi^e the necke. 

The Queen, 

The Queene is qneint and quicke Ckmeeit, 
Which makes hir waike which way she list ; 

And rootes them up, that lie in wait. 
To worke hir treason ere she wist : 

Hir force is such against hir foes. 

That whom she meetes she overthrowes. 

The Knight. 

The Knight is knowledge how to fight 

Against his Princes* enimies ; 
He never makes his waIke outright. 

But leaps and skips in wilie wise« 
To take by slight a traitrous foe. 

Might slilie sedce their overthniwe. 

The Bishop. 

The Bishop he is wHtia brsune» 
That choctseth crassest pathes to pace ; 

And evermore he pries, iHth paune. 
To see who seekes him most disgrace : 

Such straglers when he findes astraie. 

He takes them up, andthrowes awaie. 
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The Rookes. 

The Rookes are reason on both sides. 
Which keep the corner houses still ; 

And warily stand to watch their tides. 
By secret art to worke their will ; 

To take sometime a theefe unseene, , 

Mig^ht mischiefe mean to King or Queen. 

The Pawnet, 

The Pawne before the Kiug is Peace, 
Which he desires to keepe at home ; 

Practice, Uie Queenes, which doth not cease. 
Amid the world abroad to roame. 

To finde, and fall upon each foe. 

Whereas his mistres meanes to goe. 

Before the Knight is Perill plas't, 

Which he by skipping overgoes ; 
And yet, that Pawne ci^n worke a cast. 

To overthrow his greatest foes. 
'Hie Bishop*s. Prudence, pricing still 
Which way to worke his masters will. 

The Rodces poore Pawnes are sillie Swaines, 
Which seldome serve except by hap ; 

And yet those Pawnes ean lay their traines 
Ta catch a great maii in a trap : 

So that I see, sometime, a grooihe, 

$f ay not be spared from his roome, 

Thenatureofthe Chesse-men, 

The King is stately, looking hie ; 
The Queene doth beare like majestic: 
The Knight is bardie, valiant, wIf ^ ; 
Hie Bishop, prudent and precise : 
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The Rookes, no rangers out of *raie ; 
The P«itroeB» the ages in the plaie. ' \^* 

Jj'* Envoy. 

Theh rule with care and quicke conceit. 

And fight with knowledge as with force .; 
To hear a braine to dash deceit, 
' And worke with reason and remorse? 
Forgive a fault when yoong men plaie ; 
So giye a Mate, and go your way. 

And when you plaie beware, of Checke, 
, • Know how to save and give a necke i . 
And wi^th a Checke, beware of M^te ; ., * 
But cheefjB, 'ware * had I wist' Jto© late; * ' 
Lose npt the Queene, for ten tp one, . ' 
If she be lost, the game is gone. 

JLNCIBNT PBNANCB9U 

« In 1388, the 7Ch of Richard the Second,'* says Stow, 
" the citizens of London first imprisoned such women as 
were taken in fornication tn- adultery, in the Tunn, (a 
prison at Comhill), and after caused them to be brought 
fort)i in the sight of the world. They causfed their heads 
to be shaven, after the manner of thieves* ,^f horn they 
named iippellators, and so to be-le4 about the /city, in 
sight of all inhabitants, with trumpets tui4ipitl!&s sound- 
ing before them, that their persons might.be jnore- largely 
known. Neitl^er did they spare the men.*' 

An idea, perhaps, of the ceremonial attending this 
punishment, -may be beBt obtained from the follow- 
ing Extract from the '• Proceedings of the Cbort of 
Aldermen," 1552:—. 

**Novemb.23. Item. It was this day orderyd and 
agryed, that Sir Thoma^ Sowdeley, clerk, who did not 
deny, but playnely confess this day in the full corte, that 
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lie bathe kept and viciously and carnally used an harlot 
in his howse a long tyme; namyngfe her to be hys 
wyfe, shall to morrowe be caryed abowte the cytie in a 
earte, with a ray bode on his heade, a whyt rode in his 
hande, and basons and pannes ringinge before hjrm, ac- 
cording' to the lawes and aunciente customes of this cytie 
in such case made, proyyded, and used.** 

STATE OF THK TOWER IN CHARIiES THE FIRSt's 
TIME. 

The folloiving is a ** Perticalar of the names of the 
Towers and Prison lodgings in his Majesty's Tower of 
London^ taken ont of a paper of Mr. William Frank- 
lyns» sometyme Yeoman- Warder^ dated^ 16th March^ 
1641, as followeth, viz." 

fFhite Tower .—The White Tower, or C«sar*8 Tower, 
belonging to the office of the Ordnance. 

Martin Totoer.-— Martin Tower, without the Byward 
Gate, belonging to the porter of the Mynt. 
^ Ro, Tawer. — ^The Byward or EoUnd Tower, over the 
Byward Gate, al ward" lodgings. 

Ffatergate Tower.— Watergate Tower, ovr the Wa- 
tergate, 'Carders lodgings, formerly belonging to the 
kings fletcher. 

' Cradle Tower, — ^A prison lodgingein the low gar- 
dens, where the drawbridge was in former tyraes. 

fFeU Tower ^ — ^A prison . lodging in the comer of the 
•law gardens* next towards Iron Gkte, and the Tower 
-Gate leading to Iron Gate, a warder's lodging. 

Iron Gate Tower.— An old ruynous place towa)^s St. 
Katherins. 

Salt Tower, — At the end of the lopg gallery, a prison 
lodgeing. 

VOL. I. T , 
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BrQik4 4^f^W Turner, Mpop ^ wbH bj tU lamgt 

OoiWiMlMf Sr^*W» b^twii:^ Cap|» C<iidzi0BVx and H». 
Mirill* «H>ril9ii lo4gUir, 
. Ma0iiH 3>iver, o¥er agraiiBsIt th«^ fveen mawiit^ new 

Briek Joioer,— <!) j the nmory ;, ijikfi master of tke 
Ord'nce lodg^ngf . 

Two Lmnhn Tawer$, behinde the Ord*iiee office. 

Office of the OrcTnce Tower, by the chapell. 

Peachamp Tower, or Cabhau^ Tower, betvixt the 
fhapel and the l^ lodging', a prison lodgein^. 

Bell Tower.— Adjoyning to the 1*» house, a prison 
lodgeing. 

Wakefeld Tower, or Bluddy f>>wer.— Against the 
Watergate, a prison lodgeing. 

^rtUierj^ T&ttfer^ or Reeorde S^dtrer.-^Adjoyning to 
the Bluddy Tower. 

N^MC^ Better .-^Tke prisons over Coleharbiv Oate. 

Lanthem9 Tower.'^arte of the lung's lodgings^ 
Tnder weh is a priaoneps lodgeing, wth a dore next to 
the lowe gardens. 

BED-C1I0S8 STREET, CBIPFLBGATS* 

Mr. Pennant says, '' This was one of the antien§ 
streets. In it the mitred ^bbet of Ranviey had his 
town house s it was literwarda ci^lled Prury H<M|se» 
from its having been in after timea the reaideaos of 
Sir Dme Dmry." Stow> whom Pennant has mis* 
quoted^ calls it Drewrie Home, so named *' of ^ax 
Drew Drewrie, a worshipfoU owner thereof,** and 
states that it was in Beech Lane. The street itself 
took its name from a Red Cross which formerly stood 
at its northern extremity, between Barbican and 
Beech Lsine. A deed of the tMrteenth centoryt in an 
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.ancient cbartulary once belonging to the Nans of 
GJerkenwell, redtes Uf^hoi Akn de )a Welle^ of a 
hoase in Old Street^ '* versus ruheam Crucem.'' Stow 
saySft '' 00 the west side of this street^ up to the 
sayd Cross€> be many &ire honjsea buikled outward, 
with divers Hllies ;-^and on the east side also bee 
divers faire houses^ up to the Crosse. 

Sir Thomas More, in '' The Pittiful Life of King 
l^dvard the Fifth, Load. 164i;* 12mo. p. 27> men* 
tions a circumstance which occurred here at the close 
of Edward the Fourth's^ reigo^ worth relating, as it 
points at Richard^s aspiring to the throne^ at a time 
when it is usnally supposed he had up ambition for it. 
*«-^< And first to shew you, that by coi^ecturehe 
pretended this tUng in his brothers life^ you shaU 
understiind for a truth that the sane night that King 
JSdward dyed« one ci^ed Misielbrooke^ long ere the 
day 8{xnmg» came to the house of one Pottier, dwel- 
ling in Red Crosse Street, without Cripple-Gate, of 
Jjondon, and when he was» with hasty rapi»ng>qaickly 
let in^i the said Mistelbrooke shewed unto Pettier thai - 
king £dward was that night deceased. * By my troth/ 
quoth Pottier^ ' then will my master, the Duke of 
Gloucester, be King, and that Iwarrant thee/ What 
canse he had so to think, hard it is to say, whether bee 
being his servant, knew any such thing pretended, 
or otherwise had any inkling thereof, but of all like- 
lihood he spake it not of ought." — It should be re- 
marked that More has related various tales to blacken 
the character of Ridiard the Third, which have been 
jwoved to be folsew 

T 2 
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GOIiDftMITHS COMPANY AND HALL. 

This very ancient fraternity^ the ' Gilda Aurifa' 
broTUm* was probably of foreign origin ; as we 
learn from Madox's <^ Firma Bnrga/* that it was 
fined^ with fifteen other companies, as Adulterine, by 
Henry the Second, in 1 180. The Gailds thus amerc- 
ed appear to have been self-created daring the civil 
contentions of the 12th century, and not incorporated 
by any regular charter. Among those which were 
fined in- the above year, were the Goldsmiths, the 
Butchers* the Grocers, and the Curriers ; the former 
paid the sum of forty-five marks on this occasion, 
and the richer Guilds in proportion ; but on most of 
the others the fine was set fit one mark only. 

Although instituted in such a remote age, this 
Company was not regularly incorporated until the 
year 1327>when Edward the Third, in consideration 
of tlfe sum of ten marks, granted the members his 
Letters Patent, under the title of * The Wardens and 
Commonalty of the Mystery of GoldsmithSj' &c. 
with power to purchase estates to the value of 201. 
annually, for the support of their indigent atid su- 
perannuated brethren. This grant was confirmed 
by Richard the Second, in 1392, on the further pay- 
ment of twenty marks > and the charter of that 
Sovereign may be considered as thd foundation of 
the Company's present rights, the grant of £dw. IIL 
having hardly been acted on. A further confirmation 
was granted in 1462, by Edward the Fourth, who also 
constituted this Company ' a body politic/ &c. By 
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the last grant also, they were invested with the pri« 
vileges of inspecting, trying, and regulating all gold 
and silver wares, not only within the City, bnt also 
ig all other parts of the Kingdom ; with the power 
of punishing all offenders in working adulterated 
gold and silver. This appears to have been an ex- 
tension of a statute made in the twenty-third of Ed* 
ward the Firsts which empowered the Warden to 
*' assay gold and silver manufactures 3" which '< shall 
be of good and true alloy, and be marked.*' Other 
charters have been granted by several different So- 
vereigns I and the privileges of the Company have 
since been confirmed under various Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

Fabian, under the fifty-third year of Henry the 
Third, anno 1269, gives the following relation of a 
violent afifray between the Goldsmiths' and Taylors* 
Companies. '' In this liii. yere in ye moneth of 
November fyll a varyaunce atwene the felysshyppes 
of Goldstnythes and Taylloures of Londou, whiche 
grewe to makynge of parties, so that with the Gold« 
smythes take partie the felysshep or craft of ■, 

and with the Taylloures held ye craft of Stayners;^ 
by meane of this moche people nyghtly gaderyd in 
the stretes in hameys, and at length, as it were 
prouyded, the thirde nyght of the sayd parties mette 
vpon the nombre of V.C. men on both sydes, and 
ran togyder, with such vyolence that some were 
■ — '-^ 

* ' Cordewayners' MS. of Fabian's *' Chronicles," in the 
British Museum. 
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felayne^ and many wooded, Tliea oulcry was toa<!b> 
(0 that ye ibyreffes^ with strengfhe of other cottors, 
tame to the ryddynge of theym, and of theym tx>k« 
certayne penoiieB^ and sent theym vnto dyters prjr* 
sons : and npon the morrowe, sneh Serche was m&de^ 
yt the moste of the chief eansefs of that fray were 
taken and put in warde. — Then rpon the FVyday fo* 
lowynge saynt Katteryns ^kyt^ sessyons wens kept^ 
ftt Newgate by the Mayre and Lawrence de Broke 
iuBtice and other: where icscjc.of the sayd persones 
were arregned of felony, and xlii. of theym castd 
and hanged : and for one Godfrey de benyrley holpe 
to arme one of the sayde persones, he was also easte 
amonge the others.*'* This contention between ihd 
Cotaipanied lasted many years^ nor was il htttWy ter- 
minated till several persons of e^ch party were et<^ 
pelled from the city. 

Goldsmithi Hall is an eltensive and handsome 
pile^ standing in Foster Lane^ on the site of a more 
ancient Hall» which had been founded for the os^ of 
the Company in 1407, by Sir Drew Barentyne, Lord 
Mayor in 1398. That edifice, which Stow calls ** li 
proper house, bnt not large,** was destroyed In the 
Great Firej and the present fabric arose in its place 
within' a few years afterwards. The buildings are of 
brick, and surround a square court, paved : the front 
is ornamented with stone corners Wrought in rustic, 
and a large arched entran^o Which exhibits a high 
pediment, supported on Doric Columns, and open af 

• Fab. Chron. p. 364, EUiB'g Edit. 181 h 
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tliB lo{s tb give room he a dkield ai Ihe Cbmpftny'b 

arms** The HdM iUeif^ which is on the east side of 

Chift cotiHy il a ^padouB and Miy apartment, pored 

ymkh bbtk and white marble^ and most elegantly 

fitted lip. The tNrainsoottiQg is v^ handsome> and 

.4kkt i^mg and its appendages are tithly stuccoed 5 

^b «aorBiottl floweir adorning the centre, and the City 

€kti<i tjoklsmiths* arms^ with Various decorations^ ap^ 

pearing in its other eompartmenb. A Hchly carved 

%cr6e&> Yvith composite pillars^ pilasters^ kd, a ba- 

In&tNdtd with vase^i terminating in bTanchtsa for 

lights, (belv^i6eii Which are displayed tht baYin^rS and 

fiagd nsed oa pablic occasions^) and a hnffi^t of toa^ 

^kter&ble size^ With white and gold t)rnaniehts> form 

part bf the embellishments of this i^lendid room. Thb 

balttstrade of the ^tairn^aise is elegantly carved^ and 

the WIdls e^chibit numerons reliefs of Senilis, flowers^ 

and iti^tniments of mdslc. The Cou¥t Room Is ano^ 

the^ Kichly waitiscottfed apsirtment^ and the ceiling ii^ 

loaded with embellishments, which give it a grand^ 

l^^ngh somewhat heavy effect; Tiie Chimney-piece 

ts of statuary marble^ and very ^nmpttious ; the sides 

* The Obldtmiths' arms, at a ({Qattefly, gttles afid asure, 
ia the first and iowHh, a leojpard't head> or ; In the second 
and thirds a coveted cup, between two bnekles, all of the 
last : crest, a demi Goldsmith, in the dress of Elizabeth's 
reign, his right hand sustaining a pair of scales, his left 
hand holding an ingot : supporters, unicorns : motto, ^ Tq 
God only be all Clory.'* The arms are ancient : thfe crest 
and supporters were granted by Robert Cooke^ ClarenckuSf 
iaWJ. 
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being adorned with male caryatides^ and tbe whole 
enriched by scrolls^ grapes, &c. Above, Is a paint- 
ing of St. Danstan, the Patron saint of the Company, 
in conversation with the Holy Virgin, having in the 
back ground a representation of the i$aint burning 
the DeviFs nose, as described in the ancient legend^ 
when assailed by the fiend with temptation. Here, 
also, are the ibllowing portraits : Sir Marlin Bowes, 
Goldsmith, Lord Mayor in 1545, said to be by Hol- 
bein ; this gentleman presented his Company with 
an elegant Cup, (still carefully preserved among their 
plate,) which is thought to have been originally a 
Royal gift. Sir Hugh Myddleton, Bart, the illustri- 
ous character, who expended his entire fortune m 
forwarding the noble design of supplying the Me- 
trellis with water, by means of the New River, 
a share of which he bequeathed to this Company, for 
the benefit of its decayed members. This J6 a fine 
picture, in the style of Vandyke. Sir Hugh is pour* 
trayed in a black habit, with his hand resting upon 
a shell : near him the words * Forties Fodince* are 
inscribed. Sir Thomas Vyner, Goldsmith, Lord 
Mayor in 1653 \ and diaries Hosier ^ Esq. In the Ball 
Roomy which is a large apartment, very handsomely 
decorated, is a portrait of his late Majesty, George 
the Third. In another apartment is a large picture 
by Hudson, containing likenesses of six Lord 
Mayors, all Goldsmiths, namely. Sir Henry Marshall, 
Lord Mayor in 1745 j William Benn, Esq. 1747 i 
John Blachford, Esq. 1750; Robert Alsop,!^.. 
1752 > Edmund Ironside, Esq. and Sir Thomas Rau^ 
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Unson, both in 1754^ the former baying died during 
fais Mayoralty: these gentlemen are represented 
seated at a table^ at which Blachford presides. The 
Assay Office, belonging to the Goldsmiths' Company, 
adjoins to the Hall on the south side, the front en- 
trance being in Carey Lane. Every article of Gold 
and silver of standard quality must be stamped by 
their mark. 

This affluent, community is governed by a Prime, 
and three other Wardens, and a numerous Court of 
Assistants. Its revenues are very considerable 3 and 
its disbursements, for charitable purposes, amount to 
about 1500/. annually ; which is principally expended in 
the support of Alms-hotises and Free-schools* Before 
t^e business of Banking became a regular trade, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and also for 
many years afterwards, the Goldsmiths were thecbief 
Bankers, their general opulence occasioning them to 
be regarded as the most trustworthy of the nume* 
rons classes of tradesmen which inhabited the City. 

ACTING IN CHUBCH TABDS, ON SUNDAYS AND 
HOLYDAYS. 

Customs, which we should now deem irreligious 
and profane, were long after the Reformation pre- 
valent in this City, and the practice of them was 
attended with but very little scandal until the 
cant and severity of the Puritans rendered those 
things " unholy/* which at most, were only thoqght- 
less and indiscreet. But the gloomy sourness of 
Ib^ir creed made them reprehend every kind of festive 
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divtrftioliy with ais much sen! nfi though it had beea It 
crime to Itugh, and th^niselvcs had been commiis^ 
ftioned Ambaisadort from the T%rDne of Gm^ to de« 
mNmce yeDgeaooe agaiMt the ezerdse of the riail^ 
faealtiefi^ Like the " Eimngeikai *' mtgiuidiropee of 
biodem days^ they mverted the dottriae of (oor Sa* 
tioar> who tae^t that the '' Sabbath was made for 
Man, and not man for the sabbath $'* and imbued b^ 
thencrimony of their own crabbed&eis, took no de- 
light «xoept in '' vinttgu- itspK^ts/' and sIftnctimofiiMt 
^fttdeology, in Whitsh as^ttoed go^iness waai^end* 
«d with hypocrisy, and '^^ Batiag grace/' instead of 
** Charity/* made the dtoA and cover of n '^ mnlti^ 
tudeofsins/* 

That the mnk corrnptleiis of ihe Rottish Chnidi> 
its degmding $ii(>enititidns» «Ad ignofoln dependenii^ 
npon Canons and Coiihdls> rbther tfaiui upon tiit 
Word of God, reqoired n strbnghand to oppose^ and 
a determined spirit to overcome, \k modt tme $ bat 
Pttritdnistny (fbr the Spirit Still exists, although dis^ 
guised, and under a different name*) instead of root- 
ing out the weeds alone, would destroy both the 
wheat and the tares together. 

Among the customs allude to, at the head of 
these remarks, was that of ading Interludes ia 
Church-ytirds on Sundays -, of the rise, dr origin, of 
which, We have no account. We may, however; 
very rationally conjecture that it sprang from Ihd 
performance of those religiouli Mysteries and Mottilt^ 
ties which were allowed by our Catholic ancestors to 
b6 played, not only within th6 ptedncts ^f tiieir aa- 
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cred edi6de8> but ereti in the rety diarchies } ^M the 
8til)jeet8 of their pieces were soflietUiies of thiit iia« 
tffirO) thfit the term itaplous would not have been l^oo 
strong to designate them by, had the inientkn been 
disregarded. Here then^ reformation was wanting, ad 
well as in many other circumstances connected w}tH 
the state of our early Drama ; l)ut to make remedi^ 
able abuses an argument for suppressing the stage 
altogether, as was twice effected, (oBce» for a short 
period in Elizabeth's reigns and agaiA in tlie time of 
the Commonwealth) is neither reason nor cotDmon 
senise, but prejudice and bigotry. 

One of the iir^t oppugners of the 6t^g^ was Ratikibi 
who, in his *' Mirror of Monsters/* published in 
1587, has this passage :— 

'' I'hen Polly, that stretcheth forth her wings to 
shadow the sences of the besotted, to the intent that 
their swollen eyes should not beholde theyre deform^ 
ed myndes, chose out pathes, erected places^ and built 
skaft>Ides in RotXef iidcp, for his darlinges to behold 
these daintte devices." 

Without entering further into the general argu*- 
ment, it will be seen from the following extracts 
frorii the parish books of St. Katharine Cree, (or 
Christ Cliurch) Aldgate^ that Rankin's censure was 
not entirely without cause. 

Anno 1565. ** Receyved of Hugh Grymes, for lyceng 
geven to certen players, to playe their enterludes in the 
churche-yarde, from the feaste of Easter, An. D*ni 
1565, untyll the feaste of Seynt Mychall Th'archangell 
next comyng6, every holy daye, to the use of the Pa- 
ryshe, the some of 27s. 8d. 
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" RecejTed of Rycharde Dyckenson for lycens 
gevento hym to make scaffoldes in the churche-yarde* 
and the paryshe to have the thyrde penny, bearynge no 
charge for that he dothe receyve of the persons that 
dothe stande upon the scaffolde, for 3 holy dayes in the 
Easter- week, 1565: to the use of ye paryshe« 68. 8d,. 

*' Receyred more of Richard Dykenson, for Lowe 
Sonday, after Easter daye, 1565 ; and for Maye daye fol- 
lowinge, and the Sonday after,, bejrnge the syxt of Maye, 
for the thyrde peny for those persons that stoode upon 
the scafTolde within the churche-yarde: to the use of the 
paryshe, the some of xi#. vmd, 

** Receyred of Richard Dykenson, for 6 Sondays 
and III holy dayes, reckonynge the thirteen daye of 
Maye, A. D. 1565» and endynge the 18th daye of June, 
and III holy dayes, Asencon daye, and ii holy dayes in 
Whytson weeke ; of the wch, three of these dayes, the 
players did not pay for the thyrde peny of the persons 
that stode upon the scaffolde in the church-yd: to the 
use of the parishe, 58/* 

As a corollary to the above extracts, it may be 
here stated^ that in the year 1574, partly in conse- 
quence. of the plague, which was then extending its 
ravages through London, and partly from the disor- 
ders wEich had arisen from the uncontrouled per* 
formance of stage-plays in Ion yards> &c. the Com- 
mon Council subjected the players to. such severe re- 
strictions that the latter petitioned the Queen and 
Privy Council for greater license $ but without effect^ 
as the continuance of the plague rendered it necessary 
to subject them to yet greater restraints, and they 
were enjoined *' not to play on Sundays, nor on Holi^ 
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days> till after evening prayers ; nor yet to play in 
the dark -, nOr so late but that their auditors might 
return to their houses before sun-set, or at least be- 
fore the darkness set in." 

PRYNNE*S HISTBIO«MASTIX^ AND TH£ INNS OF COURT. 

The celebrated William Prynne, who has been lu- 
dicrousIy> though not unaptly, characterized as '* one 
of the greatest paper worms that ever crept into a 
library,** was a man of a zealous and determined, but 
yet truly concientious spirit j as the successive perse- 
cutions which he suffered^ both from the court and the 
parliament, clearly demonstrate. In modern times it 
has been too much the fashion to undervalue hi»- 
merits^ and ascribe his conduct, during one of the 
most tempestuous periods of our history, to a factious 
mind, and a proud, venomous dislike of existing esta- 
blishments 5 but from the historian and the antiquary 
he deserves better treatment, however it may suit the 
advocates of corrupt power to maintain a contrary 
opinion. 

In 1632, Prynne, (who was born at Swainswick, 
near Bath, in the year ] 600, and after an univerisity 
eddcation, studied the common law> at Lincoln's Inn, 
where he successively became a barrister, bencher, 
and reader,) published his Histrio-mastix, in which, 
with all the bitterness of fanatical controversy, he 
condemned dramatic representations, and strenuously 
inveighed against the appearance of females on the 
stage. For this olBfence, and more particularly from a 
passage in the Index, pri <ed thus, « Women Actors, 
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Jioiarious 'WhreSi^** be was comndU^ ta ikie Tow^f ; 
AJCohbUhoft liaad a«d someothar PKelftt^8:wkQm li» 
luul " angered'* by bia wrUings against ArmaiaaoaiA 
and Episoopacyy baring construed it to reflect; up^a 
tbe Queen, wbo bad acted a part in a Pastoral^ at 
domerset House, about '' Sir weeks after'* the ob- 
jectionable words were published! Notwitb^taoding 
this, Prynoe was kept in prison upwards of a year> 
and tben prosecuted in that focus of despotisiu the 
Court of Star-chamber ; by the verdict of wbicb ha 
was fined 50001. to the king, expelled from, tbe UnU 
versity of Oxford and I^incoia's-Inn^ disabled from 
following bis profession of the law^ condemned tQ 
Qtand twice in the pillory, to lose his ears, and to 
be impriaQoed for life* This crue^ and i|t\just s^i"» 
tjence was rigorously executed, so long aa the ai:bi-» 
trary goTernment of that period retained its. powf»r ^ 
but at the latter end of the year 1 ^40, h^ was released 
by tbe House of Gonamons from hia coafinement at 
Mount Qrgueii Castle* in tbe Isle of Jersey j and oa 
tbe 28th of November^ he returned to the capital ia 
triumpb^ in company with Burton, (who bad also 
been similarly release from St. Mary's Castle^ in 
Sicily)) thousands of their friends ** with rosemary 
and bays in their hatSj," going out '^ to laeet tbem^ 
and hail their return/* 

Whilst tbeir 'Meamed brother*' was yet but re* 
cently condemned^ viz. on Candlemas-day^ 1634* 
the members of tbe four Inns of Coubt^ *' to 
manifest their opinion of Prynne^s new learning, and 
serire to confute his Histrio^Masiix, against Inter- 
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hAf^*^ ^tevt^ined their Mitt^^titft wiUi n Aptendid 
amI •Kpenslve 'ikfoj^e/ tkc aiM> losftoos^ wnd aoigt 
of ivkick ir«ro csmppoacd by %h^ celebrated Lawes, 
asd tb» BMnsIc was so performed^ that^ aoeofding to 
Wbitelocke^ to wbom ** the whole care and diarge*' 
o( this part of the pageant was entrusted^ '^ it ex* 
celled asy music that ever before that time had been 
held in Bogland," The theatre for the display of 
this exhihitioa^ was the BanqnettingHoase, at White* 
hall^ to which the masquers and their company went 
in gorgeous processioa from Ely House^ in Holborn. 
At the head of the Cayalcade, ** marched twenty 
footmen in scarlet liveries^ with silver lace^*' each 
having a &word> a baton^ and a torch ; these Werf 
tlie Marshals-men whocleared the streets :<^theMar* 
shall himself was Mr, Darrel, of Linedln*s Ion, after<> 
wards knighted by the king, an extraordinary handsooM 
proper gentkniany B|onn ted npon one of the long's 
best horses^ and richest saddles, and his own habit 
was exceeding rich and glorious.'* Aftor him followed 
about a down trumpeters, preceding one hundred 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, the most proper and 
bandsome of their respective societies^ gallantly 
monated on the best horses, and with the best for-r 
niture that the king's stable, and the stables of all the 
noblemen in town, would afford,** and all of them 
richly habited, and attended by pages; and lacquiea 
bearmg torches. *' After the horsemen came the 
Anti-Masquers*,*' the first of which being " of Crip* 
pies and Beggars on horseback, mounted on the poorest 
leanest jades that could be gotten, had their music of 
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keyt and tongneSy [tongs] and the like, snapping, and 
yet Ikying in a concert before them," Next came, 
'' menon horseback, playing npon pipes, whistles^ and 
instmments sonnding notes like those of birds of all 
- sorts, and in excellent concert, followed by the Anti« 
Masqne of Birds .**' this was, ** an owl in an ivy- 
bnsh, with many seyeral sorts of other birds in a 
dostre about the owl.** Then came '' other musi- 
cians, on horseback, playing upon bag-pipe^ horn- 
pipes, and such kind of northern music, speaking the 
following Anti-Masque of Prqfectors, to be of the 
Scotch and northern qnarters." Foremost in '^ this 
Anti-Masqne rode a fellow on a little horse, with a 
great bit in his mouth, signifying a Projector, who 
'^ begged a patent that none in the kingdom should 
ride their horses but with such bits as they should 
buy of him.*' Then came a fellow with a bunch of 
carrots upon his head, and a capon upon his fist, de- 
scribing a Projector,*' who '' wanted a monopoly for 
the invention offatteningcapons with carrots.** Other 
Pl-ojectors were, *' in like manner, personated in this 
Anti-Masque, and it pleased the spectators the more, 
because by it an information was covertly given to 
the King of the unfitnesss and ridiculousness of those 
projects ; and the Attorney Noy, who had most 
knowledge of them, had a great hand in this Anti- 
Masque of the Projectors.** Other Anti-Masques 
succeeded, and then came ^' six of the chief musi- 
cians, on horseback, habited as heathen priests, and 
followed by an open chariot, containing about twelve 
persons, representing Gods and Goddesses. Other 
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mittictajis ictune next, both on horseback md in a cha- 
riot^ }>laying upon excellent and lond mnsic all the 
way." After them came the chariots of the Grand 
Masquers ; ** tbemselyes proper and beaatifnl yonng 
gentlemen,** most splendidly habited in *' doublets, 
tnmk-hose, and caps, of most rich cloth of tissue, 
thidc stndded with silver spangles, with sprigs in 
their caps, and large white silk stockings up to their 
tnink<«ho8e." These chariots were built in the form 
of the" triumphant cars of the Romans,*' and were 
*' carved and painted with exquisite art 5*' and drawn 
by four horses abreast, richly caparisoned* Each of 
them contained four persons, chosen from the different 
Inns of Court, attended by footmen carrying large 
flambeaux, ^* which, with the torches^ gave such a 
lustre to the paintings and spangles, and habits, that 
hardly any thing could be invented to appear more 
glorious.'* The number of spectators was immen8e» 
9nd the Banqnetting House *^ was so crowded with 
fine ladies, glittering with their rich clothes and fairer 
jewels, and with lords and gentlemen of great qua- 
lity, that th^re Was scarce room for the King and 
Queen to enter.'* Their majesties, who stood at a 
window to see ** the Masque come by," were so 
'' ddighted' with the noble beauty of it," that they 
'' sent to the Marshall to desire that the whole show 
might fetch a turn about the Tilt-Yard,** that they 
might see it a second time. The Masquers then 
alighted at Whitehall Gate, and were conducted to 
their assigned places. 
The '' Masque," says Whitelocke, was '^inam^ 
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parably performed in the dancingi speeches^ music^ 
and scenes ; — none failed in tbeir parts^ and the 
scenes were most cnrioaa and costly/* The Qneen 
joined m the dance^ with " some of the masquers^ and 
the great ladies of the court were, very free and civile 
in dancing with all'* of them. These " sports" con- 
tinued till ^< it was almost morning,*' when their Ma« 
jesties hating retired, the '* Masquers and Inns of 
Conrt gentlemen were brought to a stately banquet, 
and after that was dispersed, every one xetired to 
their own quarters/* The splendour and expense of 
this spectacle, appea^ to have, exceeded every thin^ 
of the kind that had ever before been exhibited ia 
this country : the charges^ which were borne by the 
Inns of Court, and their iudividaal members, were 
alone reckoned ta amount to upwards of 31,0001. 
The Queen was so '< taken with this Show andMasque^ 
that she desired to see it acted over again ; where- 
upon an intimation being given to the Lord Mayor of 
London, he invited the King and Queen, and the Inns 
of Court Masquers, to the city, and entertained them 
with all state and magnificence, at Merchant Taylors' 
Hall, and at no less charges." The Masquers after- 
wards received the particular thanks of their Ma- 
jesties ; and, " thus," concludes Whitelocke, from 
whose curious detail this account js derived, " these 
dreams past, and these pomps vanished.'** 

* Whitelocke's " Memorials," pp. 18—21.. Tiie manage-% 
ment of this curious spectacle was directed by a Committees 
of eight persons, two for each Inn, viz. « for the Middle 
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SKINNERS* COMPANY AND HALL. 

The Skinners* Company was incorporated by Ed-i 
ward the Third, in the year 1327, by the appellation 
of *' The Master and Wardens of the Guild or Fra-. 
ternity of the Body of Christ, of the Slcinners of 
Londoti.*' At thai period, tbe Skinners, who had 
long formed a very affluent and respectable class of 
citizens, were divided into two brotherhoods, one at 
St. Mary Spital, the other at St. Mary Btotbiehem.) 
but Richard the Second, inhis eighteenth year, con- 
solidated the two bodies, and Hejnry the Sixth, in 
1438, confirmed their ' former- grants, - and directed 
that every person, when admitted to the* freedom of 
the Company^ should in: Mure be pr€[sented to the 
Lord i^lfayor/ this ;Custom is still observed.* Stow 

Temple, Mr. Edward Hyde and Mx- Whitelocke ; for the Inner 
Temple, Sir Edward Herbert &nd Mr. Selden; for Lincoln^ 
lun, Mr. Attorney [General] ^ Noy, and Mr; Gerling; and 
for Gray's Inn, Sir John Finchy and Mr. -*—«—.*» . Ibid* , 

* In the times of Catholic superstition, it Was customai^y 
for the Com|^ny of Skinners to. make, a procession through 
the principal streets of the City on Corpus Christ! day, in 
the afternoon, '* wherein," says Stow, " were botoe more 
than one hundred torches of waxe (costly garnished) burning 
light, and above- two hundred Clerkes, -and Priests tnsiir- 
plesses and coaipes, stn^ng :*' after which came the Sheriffs* 
servants, the Clerks of the Compters, Chaplains for the She- 
riffs, the Mayor's Serjeants, the Councel of the City, the 
Mayor and Aldermen in scarlet, and the Skinners in their 
best liveries. '* Thus much,** adds our author, '^ to stop the 
tongues of vnthankfull men, such as vse to aske, * Why have 
ye not noted this, or that,' and give no thanks for what ia 
^oVi^J'^Stow's ISurve^f edU. 1618, jp. 2'48. 

v2 
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mentions six Kings who were enn>Ued among the bi%- 
thren of this fraternity. 

The Skinnei^' Company was particularly floarish- 
iog when sables,' Incems, and other rich f«rs were 
aocnstomed to be worn by the Monarchs^ Nobility^ 
and Gentry of Ea^^land; but as commerce extended 
in the reign of Qoeen Elizabeth^ other garments came 
into use, and the trade declined. Henry Lane> a cor-> 
respondent of Hacklnit^ the collector of Voyages^ in 
a Letter written in 1^67, remarks^ that it was ** a 
great pity but it [the wearing of furs] should be re« 
newed y especially in Courts and among Magistrates, 
not only lor the restoring of an old worshipful Art 
and Company, but also because they are for our cli* 
mate Wholesome, delicate, grave, and comely> jcx- 
pressing dignity, comforting age, and of long con- 
tinuance ; and better with small cost to be preserved 
than those new silks, shags, and rags, wherein a 
great part of the wealth of the land is now hastily 
consumed.** 

The fur trade still continuing to decline, and par- 
ticularly after the incorporation of the Eastland 
Merchants in 1579, who purchased skins from ped- 
lars tmd others for the purpose of exportation, 
a controversy arose between those Merchants and 
the Skinners* Company, and the latter in consequence 
petitioned Queen Elizabeth^ *'that no pedlars or 
petty chapmen might gather or engross any skins or 
furs of the breed of England, but under licence of 
the Justices of the Peace 5 that those who were thus 
licensed should not make sale of any such sldns or 
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fiirs so^atbered by them> except to some personft 
Imowi^to be of tbe trade of Skinners; and tbat all 
others migbt be restrained to buy and transport 
tbem.*' This petition was opposed by the Eastland 
Company, who, on the other hand^ required^ *' to 
have free licence to bny^ provide, and engross, in any 
place whatsoever, all manner of eoney-skins, raw, 
or tawed, [that is, prepared as white leather, by 
artizans hence called tawers] and at their pleasure to 
transport them in any bottom whatsoever, unto any 
place* yidding the ordinary custom.*' The claims of 
the Skinners' Company were also powerfully resist* 
ed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who in the 
height of the dispute wrote a letter to the Lord 
Treasurer, urging, ** that this practice of the Skin» 
Dejrs, that all the skins of the breed of England must 
iirst pass through the hands and property of some 
freeman of that Company, before they should be 
transported, would be to the exceeding great preju* 
dice, BQt only of the City, but of all other traders 
into foreign ports within the whole Realm }** they 
therefore prayed, that the intended new Patent to 
the Skinners, which was then nearly ready to be 
signed by the Queen, '^ might be stayed, till such 
time as he should be better informed, touching the 
great inconvenience which would grow thereby» and 
far which purpose they had appointed a deputation of 
Aldermen and others to attend upon him." 

Tbro«gh this application, the petitioii of the Skin* 
ners' Company was rendered inefiectual, and the fur 
trade got into fresh channels, as commercial rights 
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were extended, and became better understood. These 
results lowered the influence of the Company, as a 
trading society, though in all other respects it is still 
one of the most respectable and affluent belonging to 
the City. It is governed by a Master, four Wardens, 
and a court of about 60 assistants ; whose disburse- 
ments, for the support of schools, alms-houses, eichi- 
bitions, lectures, &c. amount to about lOQOL per 
annum. 

The original Skinners' Hall, which Stow de- 
scribes as '^ a very fay re house, sometime called 
Copped Hall,*' was purchased by the Company, to- 
gether with several small tenements adjacent, as 
early as the reign of Henry the Third, and the Skin- 
ners afterwards held it under a licence of mortmain 
granted by that King. It was afterwards alienated, 
though by what means is uncertain ; and in the 
nineteenth of Edward the Second, was possessed by 
Ralph <)e Cobham, the brave Kentish warrior, who 
having made Edward the Third his heir, was thus 
the cause of the Skinners being reinstated in their 
ancient possession, which the latter monarcb restored 
about the time of the legal incorporation of the 
Company. 

The present Skinners* Hall is a very handsome and 
convenient structure, standing on Dowgate Hill, on 
the site of the ancient building. The front, which 
includes the dwelling of the Clerk, &c. was new 
built about twenty years ago, from designs by the 
late Mr. Jupp, architect, who also made considetaWe 
alterations in the other parts. It is a regular build* 
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irjg of the looic order. The basement part> to the 
lavel of the first story» is Of stoney and rasticated ; 
from this rise six pilasters^ sustaining an entablature 
and pediment, all of the same material, and in the 
tympanum are the Company's arms, and supporters^* 
the latter being represented as conchant, in order to 
ndopt them the better to tlie spaces they occupy : 
the frieze is ornamented with festoons, and lions* 
heads* A small paved coutt separates this front 
from the more ancient part of the fabric, which is of 
brick and neatly wrought. The staircase displays 
some of thi3 massy carving, and rich ornaments, in 
vogue: at the time of its rebailding after the Great 
Fire, the expei^se of which is said to have been 
id,0(K)/. The ifyll is a light and elegant apart- 
ment, lKi?ing an lonib screen, and other adornments 
proper to that order 5 it is also handsomely fitted 
up in the modetn style. In the Court Room, which 
was formerly wainscotted with the red, or * odori- 
ferous,* cedar, but is now altered, and neatly mo- 
deiteized, is a good bead of Sir Andrew Judde, Knt. 
Lord Mayor in 1550, who was a native ofTunbridge, 
in Kent, and founded the celebrated free Grammar 
Scho<^ there, of which the late very able and learned 
Dn Vicesimus Knox was a recent master. For the sup- 

* The Skinners' arms are ermine, on a chief, gnles, three 
crowns, or, with caps, of the first : crest, a leopard sejant • 
supporters, on the dexter side, a leopard ; on the sinister, 
a fox J motto " To God only be all Gloiy." The arms are^ 
aiicient ; the crest and supporters were granted by William 
Hanrey, Clarencieux, in 1561. 
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port of that establishment Sir Andrew, on his death 
. in 1558, directed by his Will, that certain lands^ of 
the annual value of 56/. 0#. 4d., situated in the 
parishes of St. Pancras, All-Hallows Gracechurch 
Street, St. Lawrence Pountney, St. Peter, and St 
Helen, should be perpetually vest,ed in the Company 
of Skinners, In consequence of this bequest, the 
members visit the School every year, in May, at 
a great expense, attended, as the statutes direct, by 
some eminent Clergyman, wlfose business is to exa« 
mine into the progress made by the different classes ; 
after the examination, which is conducted with mnch 
ceremony, honorary rewards are distributed to the 
best scholars. The rental of the lands bequeathed 
by the founder, as well as of other estates given by 
his son-in-law. Sir Thomas Smith, Knt. to augment 
the endowments, and establish six exhibitions to the 
University, has been vastly increased, and is yet in 
a course of progressive augmentation ; the land in 
St. Pancras psrish, between the Bedford and Found- 
ling estates and the new road, Somers Town, having 
been recently covered with respectable housies, under 
the direction, nnd principally at the charge of Mr. 
Burton, the architect, who^ a few years ago, obtained 
a lease of the ground from the Company, for the 
purpose. 

Before the erection of the Mansion House, several 
Lord Mayors kept their Mayoralty at Skinners' Hall ; 
and the general courts of the new £a$t India Com- 
pany werq also held there previously to the nn^on of 
the two Companies in ] 720. 
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SnniTUAh OOVBBNJiENT OP LONDON, AND OFFICBRS 
OF THIS DIOGESS.. 

The origiQ of the EccUsiasHcal Gwemmeni of Loa« 
don, is ipvolred ia an almost similar d^ree of ob- 
scarity to tiiat of the dty itself ; but without regard* 
iog either the story of the Arcfa-Flamins, whom the 
visionary 6eo6frey of Moniponth has seated at Lon« 
dob, York» and Caerleony or the legendary tale of 
King Lncins and his conversion to Christianity about 
the middle of the second century, there seems rea- 
son to bdieve that this City was subjected to episcopal 
wihority, previously to the year 326 ; '^ for Tread,'* 
says Stow, '' in the first Tome of the Councels, of a 
Bishop of London to bee present at the second Goon« 
cell, holden at Aries, in'the time of Constantine the 
Great, who subscribed thereunto in these words. Ex 
Prouincia Britannus CivUate Londtnensi Restitutus 
E/nscopus. The names of fifteen other bishops have 
been recorded, also, by Joceline of Fnmess, as pre* 
riding over this see between the time of Lucius and 
the coming of St. Augustin, yet no dependence can 
be placed on the accuracy of the list ; and whatevev 
might be the fact as to the early prevalence of Chris* 
tianity in this diocess, it had certunly been after« 
wards supplanted by the Pagan worship of the Saxons* 

After the conversion of the Kentish Saxons under 
Ethelbert, by St. Augustin, '* the Apostle of the 
English,** in the latter part of the 6th century, that 
prelate constituted Meliius, one of the chosen band 
who had accompanied him from Rome, Bishop of 
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London, in 604; about six years after which King 
Ethelbert founded the Cathedral of St. Paul; and 
his nephew Sebert^ who reigned over the East Saxons, 
founded the West-minster, now Westminster Abbey, 
in the year 6 16. Sebert*s kingdom, which included the 
counties of Middlesex and Essex, and part of Hert- 
fordshire, was commensurate with the extent of the 
present diocess; iVhich, generally speaking, is ex- 
empted from all Archtepiscopal visitation. There 
are, however, thirteen parishes within the city, which 
are the peculiars of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in consequence not amenable to the Bishops of 
London. Including Melitns, this see has been go- 
verned by 106 bishops since the tiitae of St. AugQS- 
tin, many of whom were men of great learning, ta- 
lents, and piety. ' ' . 

in the government of this diocess, the Bishop is 
assisted by a Dean ; a Precentor, or Chanter ; a 
. Chahoellor ; a Treasurer ^ five Arch-deacons 5 thirty 
Canons, or Prebendaribs ; twelve Minor, or Petty 
Canons ; stx Vicars^Choral 5 a Sub-Dean 5 and other 
subordinate officers. The arch -deacon ries are those 
of London, Middlesex, Essex, Colchester, and St. Al- 
bans. In the order of precedence the Bishop of Lon- 
don ranks next after the two Archbisliops of Canter- 
bury and York ; and in some ancient statutes he is 
styled Primus Bdro Regni, the iecclesiastical barons 
taking precedency of the temporal barons. 
; In common with all the Bishops of the Realm, the 
Bishop of London has the power of holding a (court 
in his own diocess, for the trial and punishment bi 
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spiritual ofifeDces^ in which he may either sit as jndge 
himself> or depute his power to a chancellor, snffra* 
gan, or other officer. The Bishops* courts* therefore, 
though held by the king's authority, are not properly 
to be accounted the king*s courts, since none of the 
judges possess this privilege; neither are suits from 
them issued in the name of the king, but of the bishop. 
The following particulars of the duties of the 
bishop's officers, with the names of the prebends, and 
jother information, are derived from the first volume of 
Newcourt's '^ Repertorium/* 

' The Dean is to assist the Bishop in ordinations, de- 
privations, and other affairs of the church, and on the 
King's writ of congi d' el ire ; the Dean and Prebeh- 
daries elect the Bishop ; but this election is now mere 
matter of form, since the person recommended by the 
King' is always chosen. The Dean is also elected by the 
Chapter, on letters missive from the King, whose assent 
must be obtained before the Bishop can confirm, and 
give power to install him. 

The Precentor, or Chanter's office, is to superintend 
the church music Under him is a Sub-Chanter, who 
officiates in his absence. The second stall on the north 
side of the choir, belongs to this officer, who is proprie- 
tor, and perpetual rector of the church of Stortford, and 
patron of the vicarage. 

The Chancellor was anciently called iWa^w^er Scholo" 
rum, from having had the charge of literature within the 
city of London, whereby he was empowered to licence all 
the Schoolmasters in the city, except those of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, and St. Martin-le-Grand ; but he is now only 
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Secretary to the Chapter ; he has the third itall on the 
north side of the choir« 

The Treasurer has the custody of the Yaluable8 be- 
longing to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, for the 
faithful keeping of which he is sworn before the Dean and 
Chapter ; he has the third stall on the south side of the 
choir. Under him is the Sacrist, who is also sworn to 
the faithful discharge of his office, three Vergers^ and the 
inferior servants of the church. 

The office of the Archdeacons is to visit the severa^ 
dtres within their respective Archdeaconries, and toen-^ 
quire into the reparations and movements belonging to 
them ; to reform slight abuses in ecclesiastical matters, 
and to bring affairs of moment before the Bishop. It 19 
abo the duty of the Archdeacons to induct clerks into 
their benefices upon the bishop's mandate. 

The thirty Canons, or Prebendaries, with the Bishop, 
compose the Chapter, by which the affairs of the church 
are managed. All the Prebendaries are in the collation 
of the Bishop ; and out of them there are always ap- 
pointed i\ateMe$identiaries, besides the Pean ; so called 
from their continual residence in the church. 

The names of the Prebends follow. 

Bromesbury, or Brandesbury, in the parish of Willes- 
don, in Middlesex ; Brovonswood, or Brownsward, in 
the same parish; Cadingion major, in the manor of 
Cadington, in the county of Bedford, now called the 
manor of Aston-bury, with a further revenue from cer- 
tain houses in St. Paul's Church-yard; Cadington 
minor, in the parish of Cadington, Bedfordshire ; Cham-' 
berlain-wood, in the parish of Willesdon* Middlese;^ ; 
Chiswick, in the parish of Chiswicfc Mi^dlepjpx j C«n^ 
sumpt, per Mare, (or in Waltone) in the parish of Wal- 
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tou, bi le Soker, Essex, about three miles north of the 
Onlifieet upon the sea coast ; this Prebend was so called 
from having been swallowed up by the sea before th« 
donquest; Eaiand, or Eldefand, in Tilling^ham^ near 
Deng J, in the deanery and hundred of ]>engy, and county 
of Essex ; Eald-street, or (Hd'Street, in the parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Middlesex ; Horle$tont in the 
parish of Willesdon, Middlesex, with an additional re* 
renue from some houses in St. PAuPi Church-yard ; Hol» 
bourne^ in the parish of St. Andrew, Holbom, in the 
suburbs of London ; IMyweUt alias Finsbuty, in the 
manor of Finsbury, situate in the several parishes of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate ; and St. Lebni^rd, Shoreditch ; Hox- 
ton, in the parish of St. Leonard, l^oreditch, or within 
the limits thereof ; Idedoh, or Jdingt^n, in the parish 
of Islington, Middlesex ; Kentkh'4own, in the parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex ; Mapesbufy, or Mapleburyt 
m the parish of WiUesdon, Middlesex; or 3fer<f, or 
Mere, extra London, in the parish of St. Giles, without 
Gripplegate ; Nehdon, or Neasdon, in the parish of Wil- 
lesdon, Middlesex; Newington, or Newington Canonu 
(Borum, in the parish of Stoke Newington, Middlesex ; 
Ox gate, in the parish of WillCBdon, Middlesex ; St, Pan* 
eras, in Middlesex, near London ; the Prebendary of St. 
Pancras was originally the Bishop of Loiidon^s conf^essor, 
iind to this day, whoever is Prebendary of St. Pancras* 
IS admitted with the office of Confessor and Penitentiary 
thereunto annexed ; Portpool, or Pourtepol, extra Lon* 
don, in and about Portpool Lane, and Gray*s-Inn Lane, 
in the parish of St. Andrew, Holbom ; Rectdver-land, 
in the parish of Tilliugham, in Essex ; Rugmore, m 
the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex ; Sneating, in the 
parish of Kirkeby, in Essex ; Tottenhall, or Tottenham* 
cot4rt, in the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex ; Twy* 
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Jwrd, called Eaxt Twyford, in the parish of Winesdonr 
Middlesex ; ff^entakes-barn, or fFeUakesbury^ in the 
parish of St. Giles ; Wildlandy in the parish of Tilling^- 
ham, Essex: and Willesdon, or fFilles don-green, in. 
the parish of Willesdon, Middlesex. 

The tirelve Petty Canons, are usually chosen out of 
the ministers and officers belong^ing to the church. They! 
were constituted a body politic and corporate, by letters 
patent of Richard the Second, dated IS99, under the 
denomination of " the College of the twelve petty Canons 
of St. Paul's. " They are governed by a Warden, choseiii 
from among themselves, and have the- privilege of a 
common seal. One of the petty Canons is appointed 
Sub'Dean, by the Dean, with the consent of the Chap- 
ter and minor Canons. His office is to supply the Dean's 
place in the choir ; two others are denominated Car dir- 
ndls of the choir, to which office they are elected by the 
Dean and Chapter, and are to superintend the duty oC 
the choir. 

Among the manuscripts bequeathed by the late Dr.' 
Rawlinson to the University of Oxford, are two an-^ 
cient leaves on vellum, a fragment of great curiosity^i 
containing a part of the survey of the Deanery of St. 
Paul's^ in the year I18i> called the Domesday of 
Ralph de Diceto. But the manors and churches to 
which it relates are priaclpally those at a distance 
from London. 

I«0ND0N PRICES OP POULTRY IN 1575. 

Sir James Hawes, daring his mayoralty in the above 
year, on April the 4thj fixed the follofi^ing prices for 
tbe sale of Poultry within the city. 
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Prices to le observed by Shop-keepers. 

s. d. 
The best Capon, large and fat . . ? 1 8 
Ditto, second best, being fat . , .14 
The best green Goose until Wliitsuntide . 8 
Ditto, after Whitsuntide . . .0 10 

Ditto, in Winter, being fat . . -.12 

Pigeons, per dozen . , . ,14 

Chickens, the largest, each ... .04 

Ditto, second sort . . . .03 

The best Coney [Rabbit] from and after the 

Summer 5 

Ditto, second best . . . . .04. 
Cygnets, fat, until Alhallowentide, each .60, 
Ditto, from Alhallowentide to Shrovetide , 7 
Crane«, the best, each . , . .60 
The best Heron, Pheasant, Shovelard, [Dijck] 

and Bittern, each , , , ,26 
Turkey-cock, fat and large . . .30. 

Turkey-chicken, Ij^rge and fat . . .14 
Woodcocks, each . . . . .06 

Snipes, each 2j 

Hens, being fat, the best, each . .09 

Ditto, second sort . . . . .07 
Green Plovers, fat, each . . . .04 
Grey Plovers, fat, the best . . .03 

The best wild Mallard . , . ,06 
Teals, each , , , . , .03 
Widgeons, each 
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Larks> tbe best* per dozen^ from Bartholo- s. d. 
mewtide until Alhallowentide . .05 
Dltto^ from Alhallowentide to Shrovetide . 8 
Blackbirds, peif dozto . , . • 10 
The bfest Partridge • . . . 10 
Eggs, foot 1 

Brices to be observed in the Market, 

The best Coney, from Midtommer to Shrove* 

tide 4 

Dhto, second best, ditto • . . .03 

Larks, per dozen 6 

Woodcocks, each 5 

Chickens, large, each • • . .04 
Capons, fat, each • • . . .12 
Pigeons, per dozen • . • • ,10 
The best Goose, beiikg fat . . 10 

Eggs, five ; 1 



END OF VOL. 
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